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ARTICLE I. 

SKETCH OF A TOURMY FROM CANTON TO HANKOW 
THROUGH THE PROVINCES OF 
KWANGTUNG, KWANGSI, AND HUNAN, 

WITH GEOLOGICAL NOTES. 

4. 

BY ALBERT S. BICKMORE, A.M.’^ 

On the 7tli of August 1866^ I left Canton in company with 
C, L. Weed, photographer at Hongkong, and Rev, Mr, Nevin of 
Canton, on a journey into the interior. 

Our course, at first, was westward for about sixty miles through 
the great delta of the Sikiang, whose low, fertile fields spread out 
widely along the river banks and support a most dense population. 

Along the borders of these low Iands,^ise serrated mountains — 
some peaks atfaining an elevation of fifteen hundred to two thou- 
sand feet, theil' sharp ridges and projecting spurs, coming out in 
strong reliefi on account of the scanty vegetation on their sides. 
To one who has been journeying in tropical lands, and especially 
among the dense forests of Sumatra, these mountains appear sur- 
prisingly bare; and only the more so, when lie considers he^s 
hut on the verge of the temperate zone. This nakedness appears 
to be a universal characteristic of mountain scenery in China, hut 
it is not the fault of the -oil or the climate, for wherever the little 
pines are suifered’ to wse they show a vigorous growth. The 
cause of this universal deficiency in forests, seems to he the fre- 
quency of rebellions that have swept to and fro over the whole 

‘♦'Read before the Society February 17tb, 1867. 
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empire like a desolating scourge. In a few days, tlie Chinese 
can rebuild their low, mud houses, but nature requires years of 
continued peace to cover her mountains with forests, and rebellion 
has followed rebellion too quickly for her to accomplish the ever 
recurring task; and besides, the people do not care to labour 
much where fhere is a probability that outlaws will profit by 
their industry. Yet it is true they do raise some trees in a few 
r places ; but over the wide area that I have travelled not a tenth 
part of the soil is thus improved that might be, and then the trees 
ai;e generally cut down before they attain any size; and this in 
districts whose population is numbered by the hundred thousand, 
and nearly all living in houses whose walls are of mud, and their 
rafters and floors the only wood they contain. 

The. ol]d trees occasionally seen in groves around the Buddhist 
temples that only owe their preservation to the superstitions of 
the destroyers, show what splendid timber thousands of hill sides 
in China might yield. 

But in regard to the low lands, it hardly seems possible that they 
could be made to produce more than is raised at present — two full 
crops being obtained nearly everywhere throughout the empire, 

TliQ continued fertility of these lands is due, no doubt, chiefly 
tJf^o qauses : first, the Chinese are careful to save everything 
that can possibly serve for manure, in some places even to the hair 
they shave from their heads; and secondly, these low lands are 
all> or very nearly all, subject to floods, at least once a year, and 
a deposit of fine mud is thus spread over them, just as in the 
valley of the Nile. 

Following up the Siki^ng through a deep pa^ in the first 
mountain range we came to the city of Shaxikin^, where the 
Viceroy of Kwangtung and Kwangsi resided when the Portuguese 
firgt appeared off the Coast. At present it is mostly in ruins and 
its population probably does not exceed 20,000. 

About two milcis behind it rise the famous Marble Rocks or 
^even Stars, like dark, sharp needles out of the low green plain. . 
Mr. Nevin and I measured them with an Aneroid barometer, and 
foiind them to range from one^ hundred to one hundred and fifty 
feet, above the plain, though they have been reported at nearly 
twiqe that height. The rock is a highly crystalline limestone, of 
a dark blue colour on the weathered surfaces, and of a rusty iron 
tinge where large fragments have been lately detached; the whole 
traversed in every direction with milk-white veins, and completely 
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fissured by joints and seams. They form as striking* oljects in 
the surrounding' plain as the Little Orphan” does in the waters 

the Yangtse, and also like it, contain groups of little temples 
in the natural niches in their sides. Large temples are ranged 
at their feet, and one which we entered contained in the principal 
hall three images of bronze, six or seven feet high. In another 
room I noticed an idol with six arms. The whole building was 
going rapidly to decay, and it was only affcer much searching , 
that we succeeded in finding two poor monks preparing a scanty 
meal in the refectory — the last place they were willing to desert 
in the whole temple. 

Climbing up a steep, narrow stairway that rises diagonally 
•across the face of the precipice, we reached a second temple, 
perched high in a little nook. Along a part of this stairway, a 
rude, heavy chain was fastened to the mountain side, that the 
timid and weary might help themselves onward to the temples 
above; and many must have been the pilgrims that ascended thia 
difficult way, if we are to judge from the depth of the places their 
feet have worn in the solid rock. 

The entrance to this temple was through a gateway or portal 
of loosened bricks, that leans over the precipice and threatens to 
fall with the first person who sets foot within it, and immolate* 
him to its heathen God. 

The priests informed us that this temple was built two cen- 
turies ago, when Shanking was a great and flourishing city; 
now, the monks can scarcely beg enough &om their poor neighs 
hours to satisfy tlieir immediate necessities and their once splendid 
temples are rapidly becoming heaps of ruins. Here, as is fre- 
quently found in masses of limestone, several caves occur. We 
entered one of a hell shape. Its floor was mostly covered with 
water and a bridge led us to a platform at the farther end. As 
we were crossing this Stygian stream, we were saluted by a loud, 
fierce barking; but no other charm was necessary for us- to safefy 
pass the canine giiardians than a show of our canes. • 

Many tablets have been cut in the rock and along a i^tairway 
that brought us to a picturesque temple, where the cave opens to 
the sky on the opposite side. 

During the excursions in the vicinity of Shanking, both my 
companions became quite ill from the excessive beat, and at my 
urgent solicitation concluded to return and let me continue on 
jxlone. 
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In the second day from Shanking' I came to Cock’s Comh 
Rock/’ a huge wall or dyke of limestone, with a crest so jagged 
that the name the Chinese have given it, accnrately describes it. 
Northeast from this in a small plain is a conical hill of the same 
rock, whose whole interior has been washed away, forming a 
much grander cave tlian the one previously visited in one of the 

Seven Stars.” All these rocks have the same characters and 
r probably belong to the same geological period. 

All the mountains in these regions are ‘composed of fine, hard^ 
silioions grits, which in some places are compact and flinty, i. e. 
quartz rock or quartzite, in others as soft as sandstone^ and be- 
sides these, of slates that are interstratified with these grits, and 
in some places are soft clayslates, and in others as hard as shales* 

Half a mile below the little village of Kok-lian on the left bank 
of the Sikiang, just before I reached the boundary of Ivwangsi, I 
found these grits and slates resting immediately npon granite in a 
nearly horkontal position. The granite at this place was changed 
to gneiss to the depth of a few inches beneath these overlying 
sedimentary deposits. 

Two miles below this village, rises Ornamental Monumental 
Rock.” It belongs to the lower ])art of this series of grits and 
shales, hut is composed of a coarse conglomerate, and perhaps 
represents the conglomerates observed near granite in other parts 
of the empire. 

Crossing the river at Cock’s Comb Rock” we came to a small / 

village and anchored for the night astern a little gunboat. On i 

consulting my map, I found, ^^Afavonrite resort for rohhers^' writ- I 

ten round the next bend ^^bol^t half a mile up the stream; hut I J 

believed we must be safe wdth a gunboat so near, and taking care ^ 
that my revolver was in prime order and that a heavy sword w^as 
mthin my grasp, I lay down determined to sleep, despite a con- 
tinual din ot tomtoms, and the most extravagant crying, and 
shrieking, and groaning of some ^women .near by, who w^ere 
lai^enting the decease of a friend or relative. Late in the night, jI 

^ the watch on the gunboat began calling out loudly, then my boy " 

and boatmen joined in, and though I could hear the noise of 
approaching oars, there was no re|fly. ; 

The next instant the gunner on the gunboat fired his cannon, 
and at once the men in the strange boat all answered in the meek- 
est and humblest manner. Our would-be robbers had that time 
mistaken tlieir prey. This is but an illustration of tbe noises and " 
alarms that occurred frequently, all the w^ay to Hankow, ''i 
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As we slowly ascended tlie river ty poling, tracHng and sail- 
ing, we stopped several times a day, that I might collect specimens 
of the rooks, and ascertain the dip and strike of the strata. In a 
week, we reached Wuchau, the last missionary station in this 
direction. Here I met Rev. Mr. Graves of Canton and induced 
him to accompany me up the Kweikiang or Cassia River as far as 
Kweilin, the capital of Kwangsi. 

It is so -dangerous ascending* this river on account of robbers, 
that boats only leave Wuchau, when several are ready to go, and 
can keep together and afford each other mutual assistance in case 
of an attack. As an additional protection the mandarin offered 
to- send along with us a gunboat, but only one policeman appeared 
and he carried no arms. 

The boats used on this river are quite different from those seen 
at Canton. They have fiat bottoms and curve up high at the 
bow and the stern, that the helmsman and a man on the highest 
part forward may see some distance ahead and avoid the rooks 
when they come down with the rapid current. 

The principal article carried up the river is salt, and notwith- 
standing our boatmen all agreed not to bring a particle on board, 
they did buy a considerable q^^ntity and tried to secrete most of 
it in one part of the boat. We very plainly informed them that if 
they left it there, it would go overboard. They finally — as nearly 
as I could ascertain — hought a permit for a part of it, and smuggled 
through the lest. This smuggling is so comihon, and so little 
regarded in the light of a crime, that I was repeatedly assured 
that the mandarin boats, which are ca|rying ofiicials and there- 
fore not liable to be searched, never go up or down any of these 
rivers, without improving every opportunity of evading the cus- 
tom dues. Every day or two we came to a small house, with Wo 
large poles in foont hearing large triangular flags, and there we 
were always obliged to stop and allow the boat to be searched by 
fierce looking fellows, each armed with a long stick pointed wiPth. 
iron. 

Ascending tfiis river is but little else than dragging a boat 
up one continued series of rapids, and though ours ^ew but 
five or six inches it sometimes seemed as if the boatmen would 
not be able to get her along any farther. This shows well the 
shallowness of the stream at this time of the year, and also^ lie 
unfavourable fact that steamers can never be used on the river* 
The strength of the current is indicated by the fact that the 
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I)oatm0i3i at Wuchau reckon fourteen days to reacli Kweilin^ and 
fcipa? days to return. 

For the first hundred miles we passed only small^ scattered 
viHag’es, each haying on the top of the highest hill near it a rude 
fort, where they keep their extra riee and clothing; for every 
village pillages on every other village^ and on the boats that pass 
it^ whenever they dare. These fortified hill-tops reminded us of 
the pictures of the middle ages drawn by historians, but these 
people observe even less law and order, than those of those early 
times,* As an illustration of the perfect anarchy that obtains 
tiiroughout the whole region, I may mention that on otir tliird 
day from Wnchau we passed a mandarin boat that had been 
robbed of everything* on her first night from Kweilin — ^the officials 
even not being able to escape these desperate thieves. 

All along the river the mandarins were very kind to us, but 
kept pking how we could dare to come there, where only one 
foreigner had ever been before; and he, though he chanced to 
escape from the people of Kwangsi, was murdered when he got 
frito B[unan. They referred to an eccentric genius who succeeded 
in reaching Hankow hut was quite stripped of his clothing. His 
difficulties with the people were certainly one cause of their 
hostility to us. 

Beyond the hien city of Chauping the pountry becomes soine- 
wh^t,^.ore cultivated, yet it is very sparsely peopled and there m 
no need th^t a single man should leave China in order to fi.nd 
plenty of rich land to improve. The river here flows through 
do^ passes, and we en|ered one called Forest PasS;,’' as the 
hr%ht. 4^ was darkening into twiKght. The rock was of hard, 
tiJiciaqs grit, and'quartzite and sharp peaks in the range rose up 
to a height ^ 1,60Q or 1,700 feet. Like the famous Shauldng 
this is algo a, deft in a mountain range; but while that is 
sx;:^,,bxmdred yarde wide, this is but from fifty to one hundred 
ond qs we. sailed along with such high overhanging 
precipices on either hand, the effect was far grander than any- 
„ thpg I dspwhere seen in China. As night overtook us 
^hUe yet. in the pass, we moved our boat to some huge rocks by 
the $teeg; b.e^k, and: then climbed to the edge of a neighbouring 
^^dge. apd "^dted to see the full moon, whose soft light was just 
in the eastern sky. And when her silver disk 
qv^ thcj'agged. edge of the highest peaks, and threw long, 
ppin^tpd sWcts down tixe steep sides of the pass, we had before 
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as sncli a view as a lover of erayoa sketched mig’li’t 
'vvliole world oxer to enjoy. 

As we approached Pingloh^ a high range of faes^dll sMf fed 
peaks sketched across the river from east to west. They are 
composed of the same dark hlue^ highly crystalline limestone 
traversed with white veins, that had been pievioxisly noticed in 
the Seven Stars at Shanking, and Dock’s Conih Rdbk on the 
Sikiang. Here a pass gave a section shewing this Emestone* 
apparently resting on the previously mentioned grits. 

In the shady places were large quantifies of a beantififl blue 
Convolvulus in full bloom, of the saiide spebies as specimens 
Mr. Graves had frequently found in the limestone cave^ near 
Shanking. 

Our daily routine was to walk id the fotfenbbh Mid tfib suh was 
high, and again in the afternoon till the Bbat had fotfhd a safe 
anchorage, Mr. Graves collecting plants and sketching 'a hlap of 
the river, and the writer collecting geological spbcifoeii^, ascer« 
taining the dip of the strata and the direction of the elevation — 
details too numerous to he given in full in this sketch,' 

On the evening after leaving pingloh as we Wpre followinlg lire 
river round a high bluff, we suddenly found ourselves on ftb edg^e 
of a Valley ten or twelve miles broad and extending firthur than 
we could see to the right and left. In eVery . directidn it Wai^ 
perfectly bristling with sharp peaks of liinestone. The strata df 
this limestone were nearly horizontal, and oUce thb whole valfey 
Was filled with this deposit, Which in the course of ag^ has been 
Worn into deep channels, that haVe kept widening until bniy 
sharp peaks are left of what was originally a broad continikotd^ 
sheet of solid rock. Prom a single loW position on the fiver hhnk 
I counted one hundred and ninety two separate peaks. Tim 
highest Was, I judge, 1,200 feet above the plain, hut eVen this 
probably does not represent the original depth of thb fornnaftbfii 

On the low, level plain the people Were cidtivating ride, 
peanuts, sugar cane, millet and cottony and the bright green 
colour of these crops contrasted sharply with the dark rocks flsihg 
abruptly up from the level lands j and made the whole view' Ihn 
most striking and picturesque, seen oil the journey. 

A similar view is te he enjoyed^ among the contorted ind 
fractured limestones, otl the banks of the Tchussovaya, oh th«f 
western flanks of the TJral^ and it is probably to th&' 
Devonian period, that these liiuestones and those pi^viedsly 
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aneiitioned belong*. On passing out of the limestone region tbe 
following section, No. 1, was obtained, a little above the market 
plaoe, Hingping. 



The limestone here rests conformably^ as near as I could judge, 
on the grits that at Kokhan were found in turn resting on 
granite. 

Nearer Kweilin the country becomes somewhat more level and 
better cultivated, and large water wheels twenty or thirty feet in 
diameter are common along the river banks where the rapids are 
strong enough to keep them moving. The water is raised by 
pieces of bamboo that are fastened to the rim at a slight angle 
and bring it up and pour it into a trough as they reach the 
highest point and begin descend on the revolving wheel. 

A small pagoda perched on a high rock and a hill through 
which there has been chiselled a huge hole, were pointed out by 
our boatmen as indications that we were approaching* the capital 
of the province of Kwangsi. 

Instead of being situated on the west side of a lake as repre- 
sented on the best maps, it is on the west side of the Kweikiang, 
which here is only a, small stream hut may overflow its banks 
during the rainy smson. The walls of the city are of blocks of 
limestone with a parapet of bricks. 

We carefully closed our boat, and in the evening rowed up to 
the city. I at once, sent my boy to the Yamun to ask for chairs 
and policemen to protect us to the next city, as it was necessary to 
make a journey of fifty miles by land. All arrangements could not 
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be made till the next day; meantime, we were careful not to let 
any one see us, but in some way it oozed out we had come and 
early in the morning* all the streets and boats near us were packed 
with people anxious to get a sight of the foreigners. At first wf 
tried to escape them by 'moving rapidly from place to pfei,. 
darting hither and thither like a bird trying to escape ft*oni a hawk; 
but we met a crowd every where, and concluded the better way 
was to go out on the fi*ont part of the boat and exhibit ourselves 
by turns to the curious public. When one throng had satiated 
their curiosity they generally left us, but they were immediately 
replaced by one still larger, until it seemed as if all tlie chinamen 
south of the Great Wall had come out to gaze at us. Meanwhile 
my hoy arrived from the Yamun stating' that all was ready, and 
the mandarin hegg'ed if I was going to Hankow' I would proceed 
at once, for the whole city was so much excited on account of a 
proclamation that had been posted about, that he feared we might 
be attacked by so many he could not defend us. 

Mr. Graves kindly translated the proclamation for me, as 
follows : 

It has already leen determined by common consent, that yf any 
one has anything to do with the IMPS or rents them a house or 
any other dwelling -place, Ms house and his family dwelling shall 
ie immediately burnt to the grou/nd, and his whole family, male and 
female, old and young, shall at once beptU to death. 

By Order of the Whole Promneial GityP 

Despite this formidable threat, I determined to continue to 
push on my way to Hankow. A great crowd gathered on the 
shore when I landed and the hoys hfioted and shouted, but I 
could not understand what they said and only hurried on my 
chair coolies through the suburbs, which were everywhere per- 
fectly thronged. Two or three times I feared they would block 
up tbe street in front of me, and thus stop me ^together, but 
they seemed to have a suspicious respect for the barbarian and 
allowed me to pass. 

When we came to the chief gate and were entering the city, 
some of&cials stopped my chair and drew me into their office froni 
the press of the crowd, while they were instructing my coolies to 
go round the city and not through it. Here one of the coolies 
took this opportunity to run away^ and it was a long time before 
another could be obtained, but I finally continued on between 
the city wall and the river, until we came to a great rock round 
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whi©li we were ferried in a boat; and thus I was once more fre^ 
from my persecutors. I also bad the pleasure there of being* able 
to walk myself/ that I might hurry on my chair coolies at ihe 
top of their speedy and thus with all possible haste distance this 
city of Destruction. 

Night however^ overtook us when we were five mil^ aWay^ and 
the two policemen guarding us^ selected an inn in a little village^ 
where we lodged for the night. After such a tumult it seemed 
SO; quiet and safe tliat I was tempted out into a nciglihouring- field, 
to note by the aid of an azimuth compass tln^ direction of the 
valley we were to travel in on the morrow, and also the form of 
the mountains that bordered it' While I was absorbed in this 
view a man, from the village passed by me and noticed the com- 
pass, so I shut it up and went back to rest, for fear he might 
think I was a geoman cer. 

Late in the evening the whole neighbourhood began to rewound 
with a heavy beating of gongs and soon a large crowd, carrying 
torches, gathered in front of the inn and began shouting 
him! Kill him! Kill the white devil!” I plainly saw 
they had come to roh me and kill me and feared the worst, but 
my policemen showed them my pass from their mandarin, and 
assured them that if they did me any harm the mandarin would 
behead them all and destroy the whole village. And> after 
much spiteful discussion they offered to leave me on the con- 
dition that I should leave their village as soon as daylight 
appeared. The only crime alleged against me was that one of 
their number had seen me with a mysterious instrument observ- 
ing the valleys and mouiStains, and they were all satisfied I had 
come to carry away the hidden treasures, which they were sure 
fteir land possessed. 

Almost everywhere, when they saw me breaking the rohki^, 
they at once concluded I was looking fbr gold, or silver, or 
precious- stones* Another common belief is that a foreigner, who 
ha^ Hue eyes has the clairvoyant power of seeing straight 
teough any quality of solid rock. 

S^mbler Brdi^ht the earliest dawn, started up the valley 
to the north east, the general direction of the Kweikiang above 
EWeilin* The road or more properly path is only three or four 
feet, t wide and pared with blocks of limestone or cobble stono' 
from the bed -of the neighbouring river. Great numbers of cootiiis^ 
w^e passing to and fra, this being one of the four great Mgh^ 
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ways ‘between the southern part of the empire and the valley of, 
the Yangtse. The others are; that^ from Kwantun^ QTer the 
Pass’^ into the province of Kiangsi and down the 
Kan river to Poyang Lake ; that from Lohchang over the ^^Ltesser 
MeiHng Pass” to Chinchau in Hun’an^ and one from Yunnan, 
the capital of the province of tliat name to Kweiyang, the 
capital of Kweichau, and thence down the Wu to the 'Yangtse, 

At 10 A. M., the road came to a small tributary of the Kweikiang", 
coming in from the north west. On each side of this stream 
there had once been a large flight of marble steps nicely cut, and 
carefully laid, hut now they are all falling apart and the whole 
work going to decay, the amount of traffic at present not, being 
sufficient even to keep them in repair. On one hank was a 
small square pagoda-like tower, and near it two great hpjx 
pillars surmounted by a large ornamental cap. Around, each 
pillar was an iron ring large enough for a sea junk. The people 
said they were to fasten robbers to — ^probably the Miautse, who 
live in the neighbouring mountains to the north and north/wegt, 
and are said to come down frequently and plunder the sm,al]^r 
villages. Notwithstanding all such chains and iron pillars, 
these Miautse have maintained an uninterrupted independence, 
a proof of the continued weakness of the Chinese government in 
every dynasty. 

At 2 P.M., stopped to lunch at an inn. The poHoemen 
insisted on my going' into a small room and remaining there out 
of sigffit, till we were ready to start again, and after that, all 
way to Hankow — a distance of eight hundred miles, I was ,so> 
closely attended and so strictly guarded, that I found myself 
really a prisoner. I could make no detours to the right and left 
as I pleased, when we were passing objects of special interest. 
My compass I was obliged to carry under my vest, and only 
dared to take it out when we were away from any village and 
tbe road clear of coolies, hut then my hoy felt it his duty to 
remind me of the serious trouble it had just caused us; ♦and 
besides whenever I looked at it often my policemen manifested a 
decided suspicion that I was a spy. Of course such restrictions 
narrowly limited my observations, yet I have no right to complain 
for ail these measures were necessary for my safety. Through 
the prqvince of Hunan I was constantly attended hy one civil 
mandarin, one policeman, one military mandarin, and tworor 
three soldiers. 
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2 p. M. came to Ling-sun, a hien city, 60 M from Kweilin. 
Tte Yamun was near the gate we entered, and the officials that 
quickly gathered round all seemed to he in good temper and 
regard me with pity rather than hate. I tried to give them 
some idea of my route hy naming the chief places and marking 
out a rude map on the wall; hut the policemen were afraid a mob 
might gather and took me to an inn where every room was frill 
except one, and on one of the two beds in that, an old opium 
smoker lay stretched out, half stupefied with the drug. 

It was properly more of a dungeon than a guest chamber. 
A single small piece of glass in the roof, which was little higher 
than our heads, admitted all the light we were allowed to enjoy, 
hut my companion, at least, was blissfully indifferent to the 
inconveniences of our prison. Several small hoys climbed up 
the partitions to steal a sight at their odd visitor, hut I was 
becoming accustomed to such rudeness. Meantime numbers of 
the curious of both sexes, gathered in an outer room, and as a 
cloud of dust rose from the kang whenever I moved, it soon 
irritated my nostrils, and the whole party set up a loud laugh 
to think such a strange animal as a foreigner could snee^^e. 

After three hours, we continued on and passed out at the 
eastern gate. The whole city is a mere heap of ruins, and there 
are scarcely houses enough left, to line the single main street, so 
complete is the destruction made hy the Taepings. 

Surrounding the city is a small plaim that appears very fertile 
and perfectly dotted with stacks of rice which the people are just 
now gathering. 

A walk of thirty-five U brought us to Tai-ung-gong, a small 
village on the Kweikiang or Cassia river, for the water still flows 
towards Kweilin. Before we reached this place we crossed a 
small stream flowing into the Kweikiang fr’om the north. In its 
bed I noticed pebbles of granite and porphyry, hut all the rocks 
seen in din were the common grits and quartzites. It contained 
mahy rafts of bamboos waiting to be floated down to Kweilin 
and Wuchau, 

The valley here is nearly filled with smalT hills, hut in this 
immediate vicinity only. Among them I gathered a beautiful 
blue hell, quite like that found on our own hill sides in New 
England. A kind of blackberry that grew in the old ruins hy 
the roadside was ripening, and the opening of tbe asters also 
heralded the coming of autumn, as at home. 
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The next day we travelled fifty- jSve 1% to the Hen city Hingan, 

The water here flows to the north, and the water shed is a few 
li to the sonth west of the city. It is not natural but artificial; 
what were originally only small streams have been enlarged 
and connected by canals, but it is only during the rainy season 
that they can be used, and then not for boats drawing more 
than two feet. The water is kept for a time in these canals by 
building dams across them wherever a rapid would occur, and 
allowing a stream to flow only through a gap in the dam deep 
enough for a single boat to pass over. 

Hingan is in the same ruinous condition as Lingsun. It is 
one hundred and fifty li in a north-easterly direction from 
Kweilin. The river there was still so low that I was obliged to 
go seventeen li farther to the village of Tan-ka-tse, to take a boat ‘ 
for Sinchau, one hundred and forty li down the Siang. Along 
this route the water was so low that we were continually thumps 
ing, bumping, and grating over the rocks and coarse shingle, 
especially in the gaps in the dams. 

These dams occiired every one or two IL They are made with 
a gap for boats to pass over by one bank, and by the other. a 
sluice way, where as many as ten water wheels were sometimes 
seen one behind the other. It seemed as if there were more 
rapids in the fourteen leagues from Tan-ka-tse to Sinchau, than 
in the sixteen leagues from Kweilin to Wuchau on the other side 
of the water shed. 

Sinchau is the chief city in all this region, and appeared 
nearly as large as Wuchau. It is not in Hunan but in the 
province of Kwangsi. There my boa^en bought some fossil 
Brachiopoda, which they all agreed in saving came from a 
waterfall ninety-three li distant among the hills. 

Small boys gather them at the foot of the fall and bring them 
to the market to sell as curiosities. From the curved parts at, 
the hinge, the Chinese call them ^^ISawks.’' A mandarin also 
gave me the same account of them. They probably come frctn 
the limestone already mentioned as resting on ’grits, see section 
No. 1. 

The boundary between Kwangsi and Hunan is about one 
hundred li down the Siang from Sinchau. There, only low hills 
border the river, and the valley of the Siang really begins.. iJl 
the way from Shanking near Canton to this point, the whole 
country is one mass of hills. Dark- shales appear here, probably 
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belwgaiig Ho the coal rods amd apparently resting on Ao Kme- 
Bk(m& oyer whioh we had been passing since leaving Hingan. 
fa e%lrt days from Sinchan, we reached Kiyang^ wMch is- 
sitsnated on the left bank of the Siang, and not some distance 
back from it,, as placed on the maps. Below this city, Ae country 
becomes thickly populated and well cultivated, and the templee 
which were all destroyed by the Ta-eping rebels appear every- 
where newly built, contrasting in a marked degree with Ae 
dilapidated condition of the temples in every other part of Ae 
empire, and inAcating the high prosperity of Aa people by whose 
contributions they are built. They are so numerous aiid form 
s©» conspicuous a part of every river scene along Ae Siang^ that 
Hknan m^y properly be styled promnce of temples md i3w 
s^r&nffhoM of 3uddMsm. 

Eight or ten li below Eiyang on the right hank, strata of 
limestone are seen resting on the ends of other limestone Ihyers, 
as if the upper series belong to a wholly different formation^ — 
section thus : ^ 



The lower limestone has the jointed and fissured appearance of 
that represented by 5. in section No. 1. 

Eigbty-four li below Eiyang, at the village of Pin-cha-pu, we 
passed a hill of limestoi^ mterstratified with coal. They were 
quarrying the limerock and using the coal obtained at the same 
time to burn it to lime. Dip of these strata 40° to the north, and 
a Httle further' in that direction came red sandstone wiA a similar 
dip of 15°' to 20°. — Section No. 3. 
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S^ember 16^A.*^&toppe4 for the n'igbt art. a Btfele village' cme 
fcuiKbed aB(i[ U above Hangobaa. As we ai» 2 ?ivel after 

dark Ba we saw me an4* I was left uBmolested'. All tfae* eveiiiie.g« 
tbere, was even moim loud talking and disputing, than I had hete 
accustomed' to hear, as if most of the villagers had been indulgih^ 
freely in samshoo. Before we pushed off to anchor as usual in 
stream, my hoy asked the mandarin if he would like to- take^ 
a. walk along the front street, hut he only shook lias head in an 
OiniMOus naanner and replied they are all ruffians, there/^ About 
ten o^clock very loud and excited talking began in a party on the^ 
hank near' us, and soon one of them began screaming and groan- 
ing as if hO' had received his death blow. 

Immediately his murderers brought him down the bank, put 
Mm m a small boat and paddled out close by us to the midfflo of 
the^river, their victim all this time groaning more and more feebly 
and evidently dying. My boy said this man belonged to* some 
others village and was carrying some money to Hangchau, and 
when the thieves had robbed him and he cried out for help, 
they wounded him and were then sinking him in the river. 

By this time the officers at the Yamun commenced firing small 
cannon every ten or fifteen minutes> and kept it up regularly fi)r 
some twO‘ hours. 

I found we had thus unwittingly run "ufo a nest of 

assassins, hut I trusted no one had seen me, !'■•■ i!.,- only . 

way L eouM hope^lx) escape alive. There was nothing ftr me to 
do, but keep as quiet as possible so as not to attract their* 
ticB, and leave the place at the earliest dawn. Determined when 
th©' event: carne^ to. sell my life dearly, I j^hrew open the lid ofmy 
revolver box and listened for many long, lonely hours, hut finally 
ftU asleep, and when I awoke again our boat was floating rapidly 
diawn the stream and this: village of robbers was far out of sight 
. behindiTis. 

We soon passed the following section No. 4, and came^to Di*- 
change where some fifty boats were loading with coal. • 

Iliad sandstone, Xiimestone. ♦«* 
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This is the principal coal mine on the Siang. It is situated on 
the left bank, one hundred and forty-five li above Hangchau. As 
shown in the section, the coal beds rest on limestone, and this is 
also the case in Szechuen, in the coal regions near Peking, and 
probably in every part of the empire wherever both occur. 

On the coal strata rests red sandstone, which originally cov- 
ered all the coal deposits in this vicinity j the coal only appearing 
at the surface, where it has been thrust up through the overlying 
strata of sandstone, as seen in the section or when the sandstone 
has suffered very considerable denudation. 

As we were but six miles Irom the village wdiere the murder 
just described occurred, the mandarin sent to protect me, declared 
he would not allow me to land and travel tlirough the mines ; and 
I was therefore able to note only what could be seen from the 
river. All the mines” that were thus observed, were merely 
deep pits in the sides of the hills, and consequently only ^^sur- 
free” coals are obtained. The engineers of steam boats on the 
Yangtse inform me, that the coal from this and the neighbouring 
mines has improved in quality considerably since the first was 
brought to market. It should be noted here, that the best coal 
usually occurs only below the water level, and the Chinese are 
obliged to stop when they come to that, for want of proper 
pumping apparatus. 

The best coal in China therefore remains undisturbed, but 
there is much reason to doubt whether it will ever equal the best 
coals of England or America. 

Hangchaii is the great depot for coals in Hunan, and the mi- 
litary mandarin who accompanied me from that city to Chang- 
sha, the capital of the province, stated that, coal is mined 
at Kweiyang and T.‘ ■ T) William's map of China), and 

also at Sinhwa on 1 u* g. It probably occurs therefore 
everywhere, beneath the red sandstone that covers the plains of 
Hunan, though it is mined only when it outcrops on the borders 
of^ these plains or when it has been brought to the surface by 
elevations that have taken place since the deposition of the red 
sandstone. Wlien the present min'es become exhausted, no doubt 
an immense supply may he obtained by boring through tbe over- 
lying red sandstone — see left-hand part of section No. 4. 

The wide extent of the coal beds in China promises much for 
the development of this land in the future. From Lichang to 
Moukden, north of the Gulf of Liautung, there is an almost 
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contimied series of coal mines on the flanks of the elevations 
that border the Great Plain. 

The most important place for trade in Hunan, is Siangtan, 
ninety li south of Changsha. All the boats that come down the 
numerous branches of the Siang make this their point of rendes- 
vous, and there is water enough for small steamers from Hankow, 
unless a bar occurs where this river empties into Tungting Lake. 
This place I crossed during the night and when there was a 
flood; besides, we did not follow the proper channel. When 
I reached this lake a heavy northerly wind had been blowing 
for six or seven days, and few or no boats had had crossed it 
during that time. 

A southerly breeze then set in, and all the boats that had been 
harbouring in the many creeks and bays, came out on the lake; 
and at sunrise. I enjoyed a view only to be seen in this land 
that numbers its population by the hundred million. As far as 
the eye could see before us and behind us, and for several miles 
on either side, the whole surface of the water was perfectly 
feathered with white sails, some in sunshine, some in shadow, 
and others in the dim distance apparenty gliding along on a 
thin film of air. Twice I counted nearly four hundred and forty 
in sight at one time, and with the aid of my field glass fully one 
hundred more could be distinguished, all leaning over before the 
same breeze and all bound in the same direction. Many were 
loaded with tea, many with coals, and many were just swimming 
along under huge deck loads of round timber. 

This shows the amount of carrying trade between Siangtan 
with Changsha, and Yohchati and Hankow and other cities 
down the Yangtse. It also indicates^that Siangtan is the most 
important place up the Yangtse, that is not yet open to foreign 
trade and suggests the question whether this city should not be 
added to the list of open ports, when the treaty is revised in 
1868, 

Near Yohchau silicious grits and quartzites again appear, 
where the elevation that forms the water shed between Hunan 
and Kiangsi crosses the Yangtse. 

October — ^After sixty-three days of continued travelling, 

reached Hankow, the distance from Canton by the route chosen 
being about twelve hundred miles. This journey was undertaken 
expressly to ascertain the kinds of rooks in southern China and 
the order of their superposition. Full series of specimens wer^ 
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collected at every interesting* point and the proceeding sections 
and remarks show the succession of the rocks to he: First , and 
lowest, Granite, on which rests the second formation composed of 
Grits and Slates a., in section No. 1. 

These are covered thirdly by old Limestones J., in section 
No. 2. On these rest fourthly another series of Limestone 
Strata c.y in section No. 2, and <?. c, c, in section No. 3 of the 
same age as the Coal Beds d, d» section No. 3 and d, section 
No. L These Coal Beds are covered by Red Sandstone 

<3,, in section No. 3 and e. <?., section No. 4. 

The limestone in section No. 4 is probably that marked c., in 
section No. 2, but may be that marked in section No. 2 and 
section No. 1. 

Fossil Brachiopoda were obtained at Sinchau probably from 
the Limestone Strata naarked J. sections No. 1 and 2, and 
appear to belong to the Devonian period, but all further discus- 
sion concerning them is deferred until they can be compared 
side by side, with fall series from large collections in Europe 
and America. 

A very rare and valuable collection of fossil plants was given 
me by M, TAbbe David of Peking, from the coal rocks near that 
city. They probabl}^ belong to the same age as a series sent by 
Prof. Pumpelly to Dr. Newberry, and which that paheontologist 
considers as later than the Carboniferous, and probably Triassic. 

Besides the above questions in geology, it was a matter of some 
interest in physical geography to learn whether there w^as a 
water communication between the river system of the Sikiang and 
that of the Yangtse. I ascertained that there was such a com- 
munication, as already nMced, in some seasons of the year, but 
the canals need much enlarging to be of any commercial value. 
This communication is artificial and has been made in the follow- 
ing manner. The east and west chain of mountains, in some 
places called the ^^Meiling range, ” and in others the ^^Nanling 
range is here composed of separate ridges which instead of 
, extending east and west run parallel with each other in a direction 
N. 60° E. and S. 60° W. 

TheKweikiang takes its rise near the northern end of one valley, 
while the source of the Siang it at the southern end of the next 
valley, and for some distance these streams are nearly parallel to 
each other but flow in opposite directions. It was only necessary 
to make a canal between the two at right angles to their courses 
and the communication was complete. 
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This was done near the source of the Kweikiang where previously 
only a very slight elevation prevented the water at that place 
from flowing into the Siang. 

If there were large reservoirs along this canal to receive the 
surplus water during the rainy months, and pour it out during 
the dry season, as there are along the higher parts of the Grand 
Canal, boats could pass to and from Kweilin and Sinchau through- 
out the year. But the chief difficulty is not here near the water- 
shed, but in the many strong and dangerous rapids that occur all 
the way down the Cassia River from Kweilin to Wuchau on the 
one side, and from Hingan down the Siang to Yungchau on the 
other. To improve the navigation of these rivers to a satisfactory 
degree would, I believe, prove nearly as costly as building a 
railroad, without ofiering all the advantages of the latter for the 
development of the adjoining country. 

Besides the water communication between the Sikiang and the 
Yangtse described above, it has been supposed another might be 
found by following up the Sikiang directly westward to Sz^ching, 
thence north westerly to Hingi and Nganngan iutKweichau, and 
thence northerly to some branch of the Wu River and so down 
to the Yangtse. 

At first I proposed taking this route but decided on the one 
chosen on account of its being nearer the seaboard and therefore 
more immediately interesting. The topography of Hunan and 
the eastern part of Kwangsi being now sufficiently well known, 
it remains for the next traveller to take the second route through 
Kweichau and the central parts of Kwangsi and give definite 
information concerning the geography and geology of that part 
of the Empfre. Such a journey will greatly increase our present 
knowledge of the wide ramifications of the rivers and canals in 
China — the completeness of her internal water communications 
being as much a wonder as the immense numbers of her popula- 
tion. ^ 

The route from Canton to Hankow, is the one proposed fo^ a 
railroad between those cities, and I am able to state that there 
is no physical feature whatever that will render the work of any 
greater difficulty than in any hilly country. The great obstacle 
to carrying out such an undertaking will be the bitter hostility 
of the people to all foreigners, and their superstitious fear that 
any such work may afiect the winds and rains, and deluge their 
crops with floods or parch them with heat. Again there seemed 
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to be but little produce transported either way between Kweilin 
and Sinchau. 

From Sinchau and tbe other cities^ Kiyang, Hangchow, (fee., 
tiiat we successively reached on our way down the Siang, many 
boats go laden to Siangtan and thence to Hankow, but they 
almost all return without any cargo. Along this part of the 
mute there is a plentiful supply of coals at a very cheap rate, 
and wood enough for sleepers. 

But I suggest that possibly a more desirable route might be: 
fpom Canton up the North River to Shauchau, and thence up a 
small stream in a northwesterly direction to Lohehang and over 
the Lesser Meiling Pass to Chinchau and down a branch of the 
Siang to Hangchau^ provided this pass is not so high as to make 
deep cuttings or tunnelling necessary. All such difficulties would 
certainly be avoided by extending the line, as proposed, from 
Hangchau southerly to Kweilin, the capital of Kwangsi, and 
thence down the Kweikiang or Cassia River to Wuchau, but it is 
very mountainous between Kweilin and Wuchau and but compa- 
ratively little is .transported either way. 

The route over the Lesser Meiling Pass is the one by which 
the teas raised in the provinces of Hunan and Kweichau were 
transported to Canton when that city was the only open port^ 
and when I was at Hangchau, the mandarins and boatmen all 
told me, that all their trade with the province of Kwangtung at 
present, was carried on by that route; and repeatedly they asked 
me why I did not come in this direct way, instead of selecting a 
route that had taken me twice as long. They also affirmed that 
there was no water communication between the source of the 
branch of the Siahg nearTlhinchau and the source of the branch 
of the North River at Lohehang, on the south side of the water 
shed. 
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ARTICLE 11. 

1 

TRANSLATION OF INSCRIPTION ON TABLET AT HANG 
CHOW, RECORDING THE CHANGING THE TTEN 
CHU TANG (ROMAN CATHOLIC CHHRCH) 

INTO THE TTEN HAD RUNG. " 

■; — ♦ — 

Bt CHRISTOPHER T. GARDNER* ESq. 

JET, B, MJs Consular Service, 

The saints of old spoke of TTen (Heaven) as being composed of 
tlxe two principles* Zaw^ and Meamre; wbat they meant by JUiw 
was the motive influence by which out of chaos^ were engendered 
the double state of existence (male and female)* the harmonious 
action of the five elements (metal* wood* water* fire and earth) 
and the succession of the four seasons. What they meant by 
(Shu) Measure was the sun (day)* moon (lunar month)* signs of 
the zodiac (solar time) and evolutions of the heavenly bodies. 

With regard to Ts^ang Ts^ang TTen^ (dark blue heaven) that 
is only because of the deepness of the atmosphere* which being 
above the earth is included in the term T^en (heaven* firmament). 

Wlien the I-ching speaks of the clouds moving* the rain pour- 
ing down and the universe in a state of transition* it simply 
denotes that the meritorious (beneficent) operations of heaven are 
all pervading. It does not state that — ^ - T’ien besides T^ien is 
a being who directs the movements of the clouds and rains. I«l 
fact the Shoo-ching says ^^Then sees because we the people see* 

Then hears because we the people hear.” This means that 
neither sees nor hears* but that men derive their distinction be- 
tween right and wrong* good and evil* from their own conscious- 
ness.^ It does not say in heaven there is a being with the organs 
of ears and eyes* and who busies himself with what he sees and 
hears. 
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Even ttose wild men of OM tnng^; Chow yen and Mung 
chwang^ in their extraordinary and senseless never went so 

far as to say that Heaven had produced a being, who is able, 
dwelKng in Heaven, to bind and to loose it j and from the centre 
of spacers void to order heaven its place to recede to^, and without 
authority become the Lord of Heaven. 

In the time of Wan li of the Ming dynasty a Portuguese Matteo 
Ricci came to China and invented the term Then chu®, Lord 
of Heaven 5 his doctrines gradually spread and were in the mouths 
of ignorant men and women. Those of his disciples who came 
to China undertook large building operations, dwelt in the vari- 
ous markets an& spread all over the Empire. After the present 
dynasty had been established, the sacred ancestor, canonized 
under the name of the benevolent Emperor, (Kang hi) recogniz- 
ing that these men were born beyond the long sea, and had come 
far for civilization, that, though their discourse was senseless, 
they were men of mind and intelligence, saw nothing to prevent 
their being taught reason; and allowed them to dwell in the 
capital (Peking), that by bathing in the fullness of the virtue of 
the sacred court they might, after a long time, change and attain 
knowledge, when they could return and teach their own country- 
men the nature of Heaven and the bounties of earth. This 
was benevolence as profound as nature’s height and depth! a 
beneficence which forgot nothing 1 Who would have thought that 
the habits of falsehood and obduracy were so deeply implanted 
(in them) that they could not he eradicated? 

When the present Emperor (Yung ch^ng) came to the throne 
he was from the first a‘\^are of the wickedness of these men, and 
therefore, driving them south to Macao he did not permit them to 
reside in the interior of the country. He also ordered that the 
buildings they had erected as churches should be put to other 
uses. As these are too gorgeous, grand, superb and magnificent 
for people to dwell in with propriety, and as, if they are left 
empty, they will fall into ruin, the plan has been determined on 
of changing the church at Wu lin (Hang chow) into a temple to 
Then hao (Queen of Heaven), This plan will serve the double 
purpose of extirpating a religion of false gossip and obduracy, 
and of making an offering to a spirit who really has a beneficial 
influence over human destinies; and (there is the extra satisfaction 
of knowing) that this meritorious deed can be effected without 
trouble, and the action completed without expense* 


r 
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The followers of Eicci have now been in China for two hundred 
years, during which time their evil courses have been numerous 
and long continued. As those who are affected by their doctrines 
are not able at once to appreciate the worthlessness of them, when 
they are duly appreciated they are regarded in the same light as 
the teachings of Buddhists and Taouists are at the present day. 
But (Christianity) has nothing in common with the doctrine of 
the holy sages with regard to the inculcation of virtue. Yet to 
manifest the greatness® of the universe where everything exists, 
it (Christianity) is allowed to be preserved (in Macao) where it 
will not be spoken of. 

These men (Roman Catholic Missionaries), who act criminally 
towards and corrupt men’s minds and morals, not having 
as yet spread over the whole Empire, and I being well aware of 
their evil mindedness, I have, after mature deliberation, determined 
that unless I publish their wickedness I shall not be discouraging 
the disposition (that exists) to associate with them; and that 
unless I unveil their intentions I shall not be able to destroy their 
in evil doing. 

arrogance o 

Tlieir doctrine teaches that Then chu has attained the Lord- 
ship of and rules over all things — wind; raiU;. dew'; thunder; the 
female and male principles, cold and heat. One cannot tell 
whether they mean to assert that before the existence of Then chu, 
there was no female or male principle, no cold, heat, wind, rain 
and dew^ or whether there was then another Lord who ruled over 
them, and that Then chu succeeding him obtained his powers. 
Tliis is the first error. • 

Again the converts have first to give up to be burned the 
tablets of their ancestors and parents, in order to manifest the 
sincerity of their conversion. Now as Then chu must either have 
been produced from nothing or have been born from ancestors 

space 

and parents, even if Then elm were produced from nothing he Ifas 

, void 

no right to force men to burn and destroy the source Of the 
(family) spring and the root of the (ancestral) tree. 

Again men in their veneration like to present an offering to 
Heaven, hut, since heaven created man and the universe, it was 
he who created my parents and ancestors ; then what pleasure 
can the burning (the memory of parents and ancestors) afford to 
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Heaven the creator of man and the universe. This is the second 
error. 

Those who destroy the records of their parents and ancestors 
wish by so doing* to demonstrate their reverence for Then chu. 
But I have heard that foreigners in their customs also have 
an Emperor and his Ministers. They have elder and younger 
brothers and friends, nor do they wipe out the memory of their 
generations;^® why do not they thoroughly annihilate these ties to 
do the will of Then chu and attain a still higher degree of 
merit? Why only cast off parents and ancestors liie worn out 
shoes ? This is the third error. 

The foreigner’s teach, that in science and art it is necessary 
to put forth one’s utmost mental strength to acquire such a 
state of perfection that one may be satisfied to stand still; that 
the space of a man’s life is not sufficient to enable him to complete 
half this labour, which he must hand over, in the stage to which he 
has advanced it, to his sons; and that these who receive the work 
in this incomplete condition must use their utmost endeavours to 
carry out the designs of their parents, which if still unperfeoted 
are handed over to the grandchildren to one or several generations, 
until at last posterity has perfected them. They then are in the 
condition to be humbly received. (They also teach) that those 
who have attained this degree of knowledge are the fit propagators 
of religion, and that the (Missionaries) who come to China are of 
this class.^^ To this it may be objected that art and science are in 
no way connected with the daily moral exigencies of human beings, 
but on the contrary when carried to excess lead to monstrous 
arts and lewd craft, wjjich are things not permitted by law. 
Again as these persons do not recognize their duties to their 
parents and ancestors, of course the parents and ancestors do not 
acknowledge their children. In fact they teach that the only 
motive that makes the parent acknowledge his offspring is the 
hope of perfecting monstrous arts and lewd craft, and the only 
tie» the son acknowledges with his father is by his having 
bequeathed to him designs, the construction of which he has to 
complete. This is the fourth error. 

Again they teach that having attained perfection a man 
should go forth to establish his religion; disseminate his doctrine, 
annihilating the memory of ancestors and parents for the benefit 
of men with whom he has nothing in common; and, neglecting 
his own kin, sacrifice the talent and labour of several centuries 
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in order to profit the requirements of other people.' This is 
the fifth error. 

Prom the above it is manifest that the (Christian religion) is 
one which tends to corrupt men’s minds and morals^ yet^ were 
the evil confined to the converts, the crime (of the Missionaries) 
would be but small. But the truth is that the dangerous nature 
of their (secret) intentions is so great that it is unquestionable. 
Portugal (Europe) is several thousands of myriads of U distant 
from China, a whole year does not suffice for the journeys then 
there are the dangers of the sea, the wind and the waves to be 
encountered, the separation from the (native) villages, (home), the 
leaving of wives and children and the fatigues of travel. If we 
judge from human nature we must come to the conclusion that 
all this is undertaken for the sake of profit. ,, 

The (foreigners) who bring their native products for 
manufacture 'of implements cheat the Chinese out of incalculable 
sums of money; on the other hand one hears that those who 
enter the faith have money given them for so doing, but then the 
number (of converts to whom presents are to be given) is fixed, 
as is also the time (during which these presents are to be made). 
I do not think the foreigners are so stupid as to take an infinity 
of trouble and mental labour merely to get the wealth of the 
Chinese, in order that they may give it up for the benefit of the 
people in China. Some say that every year foreign^® vessels 
arrive fully laden with the silver of their country for the purpose 
of supporting persons to propagate their faith in China, and 
that this money is contributed by persons dwelling in those 
countries for the purpose of furtheriijg the work, and not with 
the object of profit. These Missionaries not only teach the 
doctrine of Then chu but also the art of making gold; thus their 
object is both to improve men’s dispositions and to instruct those 
now ignorant of the means of attaining wealth. This only shews 
the dangerous tendency of their secret intentmns.^'^ 

Some people say that the object is simply the desir# of 
propagating their faith and attaining fame; and that in trifth 
there have been men who have sacrificed their lives for philan- 
thropical motives. In answer to this it may be said, you may 
perhaps find one who has so great a regard for fame, but it 
is incredible that the whole population of a nation should be so 
devoted to fame, that they should either give up theirprop^ty and 
assist (in works of philanthropy), or come in crowds, like those 


% 
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who reside in their churches, and he every where spread. That 
those desirous of fame should be so numerous is impossible. 
Alas in all probability they do this (the Missionary work) because 
they have some (sinister) object. One has only to regard their 
intrigues in Kao urh pa (perhaps Java) their tricks in the Philip- 
pines, and the unveiling of their cunning in J apan to be convinced, 
that in teaching their religion they do not confine themselves' 
to propagating their faith, and that (they only use their religion, 
as they know) that among ignorant men and women are none 
whose emotions are not stirred by the idea of (future) misery and 
happiness. 

At present in Japan at the straits where the port is situated 
they have made a copper image of Then chu, and those who go to 
that country without trampling on the image of Then chu are 
deemed guilty of unpardonable crime. If then Then chu receives 
such an insult and degradation as being trampled on, at the 
hands of a petty foreign state, and has no means of (avenging it) ; 
it is evident that it is because he has no power over human 
happiness and misery, 

Even if one discusses the implements which they (are said 
to have) brought to perfection, the Hsien chi^® and Yii being 
" S ide Sr h existed in the time of the Tang 20 and 

Yew dynasties. ' As for their Sundial and Compass, Duke 
Chow^i had them in his time: with regard to the self striking 
clocks and water time-piece, they already existed in the time 
of the Han dynasty: and as to their astute contrivances for 
startling people such as the wooden ox and automaton horse, 
why Chu ko22 Marquis of Wu in the time of the five dynasties 
had them made by spirit workmanship. The tradition of them 
has been handed down to the present times. 

As the Missionaries teaching is untrue^ as their instruments 
have been invented by Chinese^ and as their science cannot aifect 
n&ery of mankind, I cannot make out how it is 
that any one has been duped by their discourse. 

The sacred ancestor, canonized under the name of the bene- 
volent Emperor, bestowed two hundred Taels of silver on the 
foreigners resident at Hang chow. Now this was only an ac- 
knowledgement of the fact that they had come from a distance, 
and a mark of compassion. But these people went and set up a 
temple in the north east corner of the Provincial city, and put up 
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a tablet on wbicb were the words Built bj Imperial Order.” To 
justify them in doing this they ought to have received an Impe- 
rial Edict specially commanding the buildings all that they did 
receive was a gratuity of money^ and they then falsely arrogated 
the reputation of the exertion having been made by Imperial 
Order. Now there are numerous officers^ both in the capital and 
the provinces, who have received gratuities of public moneys 
these men can (if they like) put up a board on which is written 
bestowed residence,” but the fabrication of the jade decree jg ^ 
crime of the greatest enormity, a crime with which other crimes 
are not to be compared. 

tliat vhlcli 

Let us do away with those who spread these disorderly and 

(the Church which) 

unenlightened ideas, and present a temple to a being who has a 
beneficial influence over humanity. Let the fabricated reputation 
of the church having been built by Imperial Order be destroyed, and 
let the building be presented to One, who though she appears by 
right in the (sacred) records has not as yet a temple devoted to her. 

The name, surname and generation of the spirit T’ien hao are 
written in the books, and though implicit belief cannot be placed 
in these, yet there are traditions which have been handed down 
by various Emperors of our dynasties; and even foreign nations 
have shewm their respect for her by the frequency of their 
offerings and by the numbers that have attended festivals in her, 
honour. Owing to her protection fishers and traders bave travel- 
led over the ocean billows and stormy surf with a fixed day for 
going and returning, as safely as if they were navigating the 
rivers creeks and bays. And the spirit of T’ien hao has watched 
over them. Yea her spirit all pervading has been a beneficial 
influence working vastly for humanity. 

Then let us do away with false doctrine and — 
hy re-establishing the memory of virtue. Let us change the 
abode (of the Christian religion) into a tei%le. Let us destroy 
their execrable idols and images in order to make proper Cues, 
that hereafter the ejes of the Hang chow people may no longer 
see the abode of T’ien chu and that their ears may no longer hear 
the name of Then chu. Then the abominable acts which the 
Missionaries have practised for 200 years will no longer give 
them a field for intrigue. Heretical doctrine and corrupt speaHng 
will then in course of time be done away with — and there will be 
the great and lasting result — ^preservation of morals. 
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Given this -day 9th moon of the 8th year of Yung* cheng,, 

(Oct. 1730) 4:7th year of Cycle, by Li wei (Titular) Guardian 
to the heir apparent, (Titular) Chief Secretary of State for the 
War Office, Assistant Inspector General of the Censorate, Viceroy 
of the Che kiang Provinces, Commander of the Forces, and Pro- 
vincial Chancellor of the Exchequer, Governor General and Salt 
Commissioner, (Titular) Head of the police for the seven foo and 
five chom in Kiang nan, viz., Chiang ning fbo, Soo chow foo, 
Sung cliiang foo, Chang chow foo, ChSu chiang foo, Huei an foo 
and Yang chow foo — Chang chow, Hai chow, Pi chow, T’ung 
chow and Chu chow, Six times honourably mentioned, Once 
recorded for promotion, and Once for distinguished military ser*- 
vices retained in office though in mourning. 
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Observations. 


1. Another common definition of g| li laur is T’ienliftmg 

lio, Universal H^mony is heaven^s law. 

2. Tai cM generally translated S'inal cause is represented by tbe 

1st stage 2nd stage 

following symbols Cbaos is Hun yuan and is repre- 

sented byi:be following symbol It is on account of the symbols that I 

have translated Tai- chi by tbe ‘‘ motive influence from wMcb out of Chaos 
as it is tbe curved line in tbe first figure which represents the Tai chi. In 
the second figure the light part represents heaven or the Yang (male) prin^ 
eiple and the dark part earth or the Yin (female principle.) 

3. “^s^ang Ts’ang T’ien is a very common Chinese oath; the 

I hafl always imagined to he an ellipsis for T'ien y^ when the 

meaning of the oath would be, Oh Lord of the deep blue heaven or firmament. 
It would not have suited the purpose for which this tablet was erected to 
give this rendering, as here the personality of T’ien is denied, hence tbe 
rather awkward explanation in the context. 

4. Here a character is broken off the tablet. I do not know whether it was 
bea below sbang above or ^ li inside. 

6. This is somewhat what Confucius says. I quote from memory. ^^Let 
the man who will be perfect attentively consider the causes and the effects 
of every action, let him do this with an earnest diligence to a hair breath, 
forgetting and leaving out nothing; then after a long time shall he have 
attained knowledge and be a fit ruler of hundreds.” This and the context 
would seem to denote that the Chinese had an idea of the utility theory in 
ethics, or stated syllogistically, • 

Experience shews what is harmful and what is useful. 

What is harmful is had. 

What is useful is good. 

Experience then is the text of what is good and evil and forms the stand- 
ard thereof. ^ ^ 

Experience is gained from one’s own consciousness. ^ 

Therefore the standard of good and evil comes (from within) from ones 
own consciousness, and not fitrom the commands of a Deity which is without, 

6. Of tha wild men of CM tung tlie San kwo cH says, 

The delusive doctrines 

of Chi tung were sufficient to lead astray and excite foolish men, Such as 
'‘‘the a25ure heaven is dead and the Yellow heaven is alxeady established.” 

7; Can this be an allusion to the passage in the psalms ? 
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8. Before ever Matteo Ricci ever came to CMna existed the term Sliatig tx 
!i:^ Upper ruler, wHch is the term adopted by the Protestant Missionaries 
for God. Except that Sbang ti has a body. I should imagine that the 
term 'would express to the mind of the Chinese much the same idea as the 
early Christian idea of God. The early Christians believed in the personal 
existence of the nether deities, whom they considered demons; and the 
Chinese in the same manner believe in the existence of a being who is the 
Christianas God, but object to the precedence given him over their own 
Gods, and the assumption of the title T^ien chu Lord of Heaven. 

9. The greatness of the universe here used much as an Arab says, alla/i 
akbar, God is Great. That so extraordinary a thing should be. * 

10. ^ Tsun. Christianity is not to be exterminated in spite of its faults; 
in order to vindicate the greatness and variety of the universe it is to he as 
the Kwai’s monstrosities — to exist hut not be spoken of, so it is to exist at 
Macao instead of being altogether expelled the Empire. 

11. Pu lun. There were four things which Confucius never spoke 

of Monstrosities, Physical force, Horrible crimes, and Deities, 

12. Act criminally to (Heaven) T’ien by setting up as a rival the Lord 
of Heaven. 

13. Alludes, I presume, to the monks calling each other brethren. 

14. It would seem that the writer of the tablet confounded the religious 
with the scientific teaching, and thought that the latter was part of the 
Christian Eaith. 

15. The secondary importance given to Parents in the scriptures in such 
sentences as he that “Loveth his father or mother more than me is not 
“worthy of me,'^ and “A man shall forsake his father and mother and 
“cleave to his wife’^ must seem very immoral to the Chinese who make filial 
piety the keystone of all goodness. 

16. Lit. Red haired, a common word for foreign. 

17. On the princinle I suppose of omne ignotum pro horrihili the tablet 
never states what th^pecret intentions of the Missionaries are. 

18. This last argument is this “Dont serve the Christian God as he cannot 
do anything for you,” and reminds one of how much the principle of not 
serving God for nothing is implanted in half civilized minds, and of the 
rather naive address of Licinius to his soldiers when he was going in to 
battle with Constantine. 

19. The Hsien chi I have seen, it is a great number of hollow 
spheres w)hich revolve one within another in every direction, on the same 
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principle that school room globes revolve*, on the outside Globe of the 
Hsien chi were depicted various constellations, some of which were recog- 
nizable, on the inside globes were represented rivers, seas and mountains. 

Yu heng, I do not know what the Yh hdng is, 

20. ^ Tang ^ Yew better known as ^ Yao and ^ Shun. Em- 
perors who are highly praised by the Chinese classics. They are said to 
have been the fourth and fifth rulers after the commencement of the world. 

21. Duke Chow a minister in the Chow dynasty who invented the Abacus. 

22. Chu ko. Liang called K’nng ming lived in the time of the three King- 
doms he was the Tutor of Liu pei. 

23. Jade decree, no one but the Emperor is allowed to use a jade seal. 

24. A mandarin is required to retire from office, for the space of three 
years, after the death of a parent. 
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ARTICLE III. 

— 

NOTES ON THE NOETH OE CHINA, 

ITS PEOBUCTIONS AND COMMUNICATIONS. 

♦ 

By Key. A. WILLIAMSON, Cheeoo.’^ 

In the course of duty having been engaged^ less or more, for 
three years in travelling over the norA-eastern provinces of 
China, it appears only right that I should give some account of 
these districts so rarely visited by Europeans, especially in view 
of the urgent demand from all quarters for trustworthy informa- 
from the interior of the Empire. And I am the more disposed 
to do so at present in as much as I have just completed a long 
journey of 1750 miles going and returning in company with my 
friend Mr. Lees of Tien-tsin, through the provinces of Chili, , 
Shan-si, Shen-si and part of Honan, and have observed several 
things of some importance relating to the resources of the coun- 
try, the river and road communication, and the internal state of 
this quarter of China. 

CoAL.-^At different times and through diverse channels infor- 
mation has reached foreigners residing on the coast, of coal in 
the neighbourhood of Pekin, and on the^^east coast of Manchuria^ 
Not long after the war, Lieut. Howarth, then commanding H.M.’s 
gunboat Weazel, and Mr. Brown, of the Legation at Pekin, were 
deputed to examine the coal-fields near the capital They visited 
two districts — one lying on the north and the other on the west 
— and gave us a very favourable report. They affirmed that 
there was coal of a very fair quality, and apparently unlimited 
quantity; that one of the districts had water communication all 
the way to the sea and the other two-thirds of the way; and that 
coal could be laid down at Taku at a very moderate price. A 
writer in the Quarterly Bemerv for April, 1866, page 444, says, 
'^^We may state that, having examined coal, including lignite, 

*Bead before the Society i3th March and 18th -April, 1867. 
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from nearly every part of the worlds we have seen no steam coal 
superior to that from the neighbourhood of Pekin, where it is 
reported that a magnificent coal-field exists, not less than three 
hundred miles in extent. This report is founded on a personal 
communication from a geologist who has spent three years in 
the exploration of that coal-field/^ The geologist referred to is^ 
I presume, Mr. Pompelli, who explored the coal-field near Han- 
kow, and that in the north and west of Chi-li, and went overland 
through Siberia to Europe, and has lately published an account 
of his researches. But be this as it may, the manifest attain- 
ments of the writer of that article, and the character of the 
periodical, are a sufficient guarantee for the veracity of the state- 
ment, and hence it may appear an impertinence on my part to 
add one word more in reference to that field. But as two wit- 
nesses are better than one — no matter how intelligent and trust- 
worthy the former may he — and as I have recently visited districts 
from which I believe Mr. Pompelli had only reports, a few remarks 
from me may not be deemed superfluous before proceeding to 
other matters. 

In the autumn of 1863, travelling from Dolonor in Mongolia^, 
I came upon coal at Kalgan, and found it at almost every place 
from that frontier town on to Pekin. The coal came for tlie most 
part from a fine hill called Ki-ming-shan, lat. 40 dpg. 28 min. 
long. 116 deg. 20 min. E. I spent a day in the neighbourhood 
of the place and made some enquiries regarding the matter, and 
found the coal good, and plenfifiil, and cheap. 

In the spring of the year 1866, journeying from Newchwang 
in Manchuria, I met co^^l at King-chow, lat. 41 deg. 9 min. N.,, 
long. 121 deg. 21 min. E., and also found it in common use, at 
almost every place between that city and the capital. The coal 
in this quarter came from several places. Some came from near 
King-chow, some came from the neighbourhood of the palisades, 
about 40 deg. 46 min,^ N., Iong\ 120 deg. E.,* and some cam© 
from Chang-li, lat. 39 d%. 48 min. N., and long. 119 deg. 12 min. 
E, I know not from what points Mr. Pompelli took his esti- 
msLtes, hut if the reader will look at the map, he will find that 
from Kingchow to Ki-ming-shan there are more than five and 
a-half degrees of longitude, which shews that his statement is 
correct. I brought some specimens of the coal of these eastern 

parts home with « me, some of which were pronounced most ex- 
cellent coal. 
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In tMs connection I may also mention tliat capital coal is " 
found in Manchuria, 18 miles east from Liau-yang, lat. 41 deg^ 
18 min. N., long. 123 deg. 13 min. B.; at Foochow on the coast 
quite close to the sea, lat. 89 deg, 42 min. N., long. 121 deg. 33 
min. E., which coal is carried hy junks to Shan-tung and distri^* 
buted all over the eastern part of the province^ also that coal is 
found at Poissiet; and here and there all up the sea-board of 
Manchuria under Russian protection, and that very fine coal is 
likewise to be had in the Island of Sagalien, from which the 
Russians supply their steamers. 

Coal m Shan-si. — There is yet a still finer field of coal in the 
north of China— mentioned in old Jesuit books, but apparently 
quite forgotten in modern times; as I have never heard any 
reference to it in my intercourse with foreigners, nor seen any 
allusion to it in published reports: and it is this and the iron 
found there which chiefly induces me to write at present. I 
refer to Shan-si. I made a journey through that province and 
part of Shan-si and Honan last autumn; and though prepared 
from native sources to find coal there, I certainly did not expect 
to find it in such abundance and of such magnificent quality* 
As we approached this province, the first indication we met was 
pack-horses, mules, and asses innumerable, no end of them, 
laden with coal and iron coming eastward towards Chi-li. By- 
and-bye we came upon inferior coal cropping out on the waysides, 
and at last got into the very heart of the coal country. This 
district may be said to begin at Tsing-king-hien, and to con- 
tinue to Sey-lieh, a village 19 miles east of Tai-yuen-foo. 

At this city, viz: Tai-yuen-foo, another coal district may be 
said to begin, which reaches on to Ta-foong-foo in the north of 
the province, yielding beautiful coal. 

A third coal district lies in long. 110 deg. 45 min. and between 
lat. 36 deg. 50 min. and lat. 37 deg. 30 min. N. 

Another coal district may be said 'to He towards the west in 
the neighbourhood of Tai-ping-hien, lat. 85 deg., 52 min. N,, 
and yet another in Shensi, contiguous to the north-west of Shan-si, 
within that great bend of the Yellow River, in lat. 37 deg. 60 
min. N., long. 110 deg. B., near the city of Mi-tze-hien. Here, 
moreover, we are told petroleum is in common use among the 
people. Thns coal is found nearly all over Shan-d, whose area is 
55,368 square miles. 
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Tp shew how plentiful it is, I may mention that travelling' 
tiirough mountain-passes towards Tai-yuen-foo, at almost every 
road falling into the Imperial highway from the north, we found 
donkeys laden with coal, and also on our way through the Tai- 
yuen plain, going southwards, on the right hand and on the left 
we found coal pouring in, shewing that it literally abounded. 
One district in particular struck us, namely, that in lat, 36 deg. 60 
min. to 37 deg. 80 min. N., long., Ill deg. 46 min. B. Leaving 
Ohee-shui-hien a few miles brought us into a fine country watered 
by the river Fuen, which extends for 130 K, or 38 English miles, 
and appears to be full of this mineral. At first on the western 
side we saw pit after pit, collier villages, and all the accessories 
of coal mining on the hill sides ^ and having proceeded onwards 
a little we found them also at the eastern side, on which our road 
lay, and passed them at greater or lesser intervals till we came 
to Ling-sz-hien. Three miles beyond this we had to cross the 
famous Han-sing-ling Pass, and from the top of the mountains 
we could descry coal cropping out on the hillsides all around, 
just as if courting the hand of man to come and take it. This 
place was particularly interesting — a very paradise for geologists. 
Like another valley near Ping- ding-chow, there was a great 
variety of coloured earths exposed to view, and as many of the 
hills were cut through almost perpendicularly, and the strata 
heautifiilly distinct, the various colours in the sunlight reflected 
all the hues of the rainbow. 

Of course we could not visit all the coal mines in the different 
districts, but we constantly enquired of the muleteers where their 
coal came from? the pric^ of it? whether it was plentiful? &c., 
and generally got a sample of it from them to carry home. And 
also when resting in the inns we made it a duty to examine the 
nature of the coal used for cooking and other purposes, and to 
ascertain all the particulars regarding it. 

We visited several of the pits in the neighbourhood of Ping- 
ding'-chow, and also in the third district referred to. 

As I said, I shall not enter into any details, but sum up. 

Throughout Shan-si ^e found two distinct kinds of coal — one 
of a dullish black colour, rough and emitting smoke, good bitu- 
minous coal; the other of a clear, shining black, light, easily 
igniting, but emitting no smoke and leaving no ashes. It is not 
coke, but a natural product, they called this coal chourcoal*^ many 
of the pits are ingoees entering the hills horizontally at a greater 
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or lesser mclinej but a large proportion are vertical pits substan- 
tially faced with stone and wrought by strong windlasses; some 
of the former were said to be one li or one third of an English 
mile in lengthy and the latter sometimes as many as 200 feet deep. 

Generally speakings the seams of coal appeared to be of a 
great thickness all over the country. The blocks piled up at the 
mouths of the pits^ the great pieces on the backs of the mules, in 
many cases three pieces serving for a full load, and two pieces 
for a donkey — and the huge lumps which we often met in the 
plain, on the carts, which it would take two men to lift, are the 
best proofs we could have of this. At one of the pits we visited 
we were told that the seam was from three to four feet thick, 
and this we believe to be about the average. We made enqui- 
ries as to fire damp ; they said it was unknown in the midland 
districts, but there was fire in some of the pits in the north; that 
the great enemy they had to contend with was water, for having 
dug in a certain length or down a certain depth, water came up 
and stopped all operations, and they had to open a new mine in 
another locality. 

But perhaps the most conclusive proof of the abundance and 
easy accessibility of the coal in the price. This, of course, is 
varied in proportion to the distance from the mines, but at the 
pit’s mouth we found the price in all the districts ranging from 
60 to 70 cash^ar pieuly or 2d to M per cwt. for the best coal. In 
view of their rude way of working, this speaks volumes. In 
addition to the black coal just described we found abundance of 
brown coal both in Chili and Shan-si. This coal they burn with 
the black, especially with the kind called coal- charcoal; this 
latter prevents it burning away too rapidly and retains heat 
after the former is all consumed. Several varieties are found, 
some of a light brown, and others of a reddish brown, and it in 
many places costs nothing but the carriage. There are great 
quantities of this in the district of Ping- ding- chow, and also at 
Ling-sz-hien. 

"V^ether it be of any great use must be determined by practical 
men. 

Iron in Shan-si. — Not only have we coal in Shan-si, but 
abundance of iron, a fact likewise apparently quite unknown to 
Europe. This mineral is found in many places throughout the 
province, hut there are four districts especially famed for it. The 
first is the district of Ping-ding-ohow, formerly referred to above 
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as producing coal, in which are the cities of Yu-hien, lat. 38 deg, 
12 min., long. 113 deg. 15 min., and Lo-ping, lat. 8? deg. 89 
min., long. 113 deg. 45 min., where iron-ore mines abound. The 
next is the neighbourhood of Tai-yuen-foo. Here outside the east 
gate and at the hills 13 miles to the N. W. are iron manu- 
factories. Towards the west of the province in the district of 
Tai-ping-hien, lat. 36 deg. 62 min., are also great quantities of 
iron. 

But the most famed district is that of Loo-ngan-foo, lat. 86 deg. 
7 min. N. The mines here produce the iron of which the Chinese 
make their razors, knives and cutlery: this iron is in request 
all over the country, and it appears to be as plentiful as it is 
famous, perhaps its fame is the cause of its abundance, inducing 
the natives, to mine it to a greater extent. An intelligent black- 
smith whom we questioned on this point said that at Tai-ping-hien 
and Yu-hien there was a good deal produced, but not to be com- 
pared to Loo-ngan-foo^ that at this city you could always get as 
much as you wished, that it was to li hai/^ literally in 
frightful lots.’’ But besides these districts and others mention- 
ed in Chinese books I am persuaded that iron exists in many 
quarters not yet known to the Chinese, or, if known, not deemed 
by them worth working, owing to the abundance and cheapness 
of that already in the market. We found iron-ore in several 
places other than where it is manufactured. Leaving Ping-ding- 
chow, and passing toward Tai-yuen-foo, we found black iron-ore 
in the bed of the mountain -torrent. Travelling southward to- 
ward Ling-sz-hien we found iron-ore among the stuff at a chemical 
work on the way-side, awd large lumps of rock full of sulphur, 
&c. And yet more important, as we entered the city of Ling-sz- 
hien from the east, we passed a walled enclosure provided with a 
gateway, marking the place as of some notoriety. We entered, 
and there we found a stone standing' perpendicularly, carefully 
sej; in a substantial socket, having a vase for incense before it and, 
a'^temple behind it. It was about 6 feet high, 3 feet wide, and 
18 inches or so thick in the centre. To our surprise we found it 
to be a huge block of iron-ore, in fact, nearly pure iron. We 
examined it most carefully, we struck it with several articles, and 
it rung out like bell metal. The tablet at the side of it said it 
was found by the Emperor Sui-^kai, in the 10th year of his reign, 
in the bed of the river Fun, which flows through the valley; that 
it was deemed such a curiosity by the great Emperor 5ang-M 
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that he ordered it to he placed in its present position and called 
the name of the city Ling*-sz-hien; or the Spiritual Stone City/^ 
in honour of it. It may he meteopic in its origin, though we 
think this improhahle; we are far more inclined to believe, in 
’view of the highly metalliferous nature of the district, that it is 
only a portion of some fine vein of almost pure metal, such as is 
to he found at Canaan in Connecticut, or part of an iron hill such 
as is in Missouri. 

Much of the iron produced in this province appears to he of a 
very superior quality. The bars of welded iron have that blue 
shade indicative of strength and toughness. They are fine in 
their grain, and when struck ring like hells. I brought speci- 
mens home with me of the iron of the different districts ; several 
merchants and others acquainted with metal pronounce the quality 
excellent. A fi’iend took possession of them, and specimens of 
other minerals, and sent them to the Paris exhibition. 

M. Giquel, of the Imperial Customs, in his report on the Trade 
at Shanghai for 1865, says of iron: — ^^Some is to he had of 
excellent quality, indeed, a certain kind coming from Tien-tsin 
(Pe-chi-li), and Wan-chow (Che-kiang), do not yield in any res- 
pect to the best Swedish iron; and we know Uiat a sample which 
was sent to Leeds some time ago was returned to China in the 
shape of a vice perfectly polished, and upon which could he easily 
discerned the fine fibres of the metal, which was declared to be 
equal to No. 2 Swedish iron.” There can be little doubt this 
sample fi’om Tien-tsin was Shan-si iron ; for there is no iron pro- 
duced near that city, but it derives nearly all its supplies from 
this province. # 

The price of iron in Shan-si greatly depends upon the distance 
from the mines, as mule hire is so expensive; but the best Loo- 
ng’an-foo wrought-iron bars can be purchased at that city for 
about 2,800 cash per picul, or little over Tls. 2; in English rates 
about 125. per cwt. This tells its own tale. ^ 

But the production of iron in the northern provinces is not 
confined to Shan-si; we have it in several places in Chi-li, thoug’h 
not so abundant. It is said to be found at Chang-li-hien, lat. 
39 deg. 50 min. N., long. 119 deg. 20 min. E. ; at Man-lan-a-jim, 
lat. 40 deg. 20 min. N., long. 117 deg. 30 min. E., and at other 
places. I have met it outside the Great Wall coming fi’om the 
neighbourhood of the Hi-fung Pass. 
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There are also iron mines in Manchuria in juxtaposition with 
the coal mines already referred tO; 18 miles to the east of Liau- 
yang-j lat. 41 deg*. 18 min. N., long. 123 deg. 13 min. E. They 
supply all that ^strict with iron utensils and are famous all over 
the country. 

Gold. — ^This is found in several places in the north of China, 
Manchuria and Mongolia. Before the rebellion in Shen-si it was 
obtained from the sand of the rivers and streams of that province, 
especially in the neighbourhood of Lan-chow. The J esuit fathers 
tell us that an infinite number of persons made their livelihood 
by searching the sands of these rivers. Gold is also procured in 
considerable quantity in Mongolia and in the centre and on the 
sea-hoard of Manchuria. We have seen a sample of several 
ounces from the neighbourhood of Poissiet which very much 
resembled Australian gold. 

Silver. — ^We have been asked where does all tlie silver come 
from which is shipped in such quantities from Tien-tsin. We have 
not been able to arrive at a definite solution of the problem. 
Doubtless a large portion of it is due to the commerce and 
Government of the country, hut there must be important silver 
mines some-where in the north. A passing traveller can see 
coal and iron, and such bulky and cheap minerals, but it is some- 
what difficult to discover the locality of the precious metals. We 
have little doubt but that there is plenty in 8han-si, but while 
, there we could only hear of one place about 60 miles north of 
,Tai-yuen-foo which produced silver. 

: We believe that large quantities are being found just now by 
the Russians in the Alt^ mountains. 

Tin. — This metal is said to be found in the country of the 
Karchin tribes in Mongolia. 

liiME.-— Several varieties of most excellent limestone abound 
all over Shan-si, as well as though less plentifully in the other 
provinces. 

^Earths and Clays. — In the province of Shan -si near Ping- 
ding- chow we found the people manufacturing porcelain and croc- 
keryware of several descriptions. The porcelain was comparatively 
coarse, hut seemed capable of great improvement. Here also, as 
well as at Po-shan-hien in Shan-tung, we found them making a 
species of earthenware of a very strange description. It is very 
thin and brittle, and looks in colour like a black-leaded pot, but ^ 
is extremely light. Tery little fuel and almost no time sexwes to 
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cause it to boil^ and hence it is in great, demand all over Chi-li, 
where the poor have to depend upon straw and dried grass for 
their fires. This ware is also made at Loo-ngan-foo. In the 
neighbourhood as well as in many other places we found fullers 
earth and clays in great variety used for all sorts of purposes. 

Mabble. — In the north of Shan-si we have plenty of fine 
marble of various colours^ and also a variety beautifully veined 
among the hills on the north-west of Chi-li, As well as in 
Shan-si, we have white marble in great abundance. We were 
told of some hills of solid marble. 

Buildino Stones. — Of this commodity in the hilly districts 
there is literally no end. 

Pbbcioijs Stones. — In reference to these we can only speak 
from report ; but were assured that in Shan-si, and among the hills 
in the south of Shen-si, precious stones, such as lapis lazuli^ ruby, 
&c., &c., abound, and we have every reason to believe the report 
correct. 

SxTLPHUB AND Saltpbtbe. — ^There is plenty of Sulphur in 
Shan-si and Saltpetre in Chi-li. 

Cotton. — ^In several districts in the north of China Cotton is 
grown in considerable quantities, and could be produced much 
more extensively. In reference to Chi-li it may be said to be raised 
all over the province under the 39th degree of latitude. In the 
southern half of Shan-si it abounds; after crossing the Han-sing- 
ling Pass, lat. 86 deg. 80 min. N., we found it every where. 
Having crossed the Yellow River at the Toong-kwan, lat. ^4 
deg. 49 min. N., long. 110 deg. 40 min. E., and having entered 
Shen-si, we found this important sta;^e growing all over the 
country on to Si-ngan-foo, the capital of the province; return- 
ing homewards through the north-west corner of Ho-nan we 
travelled through field after field and in many places there was 
nothing hnt Cotton as far as the eye conld reach. 

Nor is it a stranger in Manchuria, far north though this be. 
Cotton grows on the slopes of the hills to the east of Moukden, 
lat. 42 deg. 20 min., long. 123 deg. 30 min. E., and even further 
to the north-east in the direction of Kirin. We also found the 
farmers sowing it over a considerable area in the neighbourhood 
of King-chow, lat. 41 deg. 10 min., long. 121 deg. 8 min., and 
all along that belt of country which lies between the hills and 
the sea from the above city to Shan-hai-kwan. 
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In these provinces there are several varieties. In Shansi there 
are two distinct kinds — one with a reddish tinge and one pure 
white. We brought samples home with us^ and the white 
Shan-si Cotton was pronounced much finer in colour and longer 
in the staple than that commonly obtained at Tien-tsin or Chefoo. 
The natives themselves remarked this— they said ^^your Cotton 
in Chi-li is hair; our^s is wool.” 

On our way home from Shen-si and through Ho-nan we met 
literally tremendous quantities of cotton on its way to ^i-ngan- 
foo, there to be manufactured for the Shen-si and Kan-suh 
people. 

We tried what we could to obtain reliable information regard- 
ing the cultivation of this plant; but were not quite satisfied with 
the results of our enquiries. TOtere was, as might be expected^ 
considerable diversity in the amount of seed sown and the yield. 
In some places we were told that they used only four lbs. of 
cotton-seed to a mow which is the sixth of an acre; and in 
other places from five lbs. up to eight lbs. to the mow. In some 
"places we were also told that the yield was only about 100 lbs. of 
cotton-tops per mow and from this they obtained 40 lbs. of good 
cotton-wool and 60 lbs. of seedS; while in other places we were 
assured that they obtained as many as 800 lbs. to 400 lbs. of 
cotton-tops per mow in a good year, from which they obtained 
80 lbs. of clean cotton and 70 lbs. of seeds in every 100 lbs. of 
tops. 

One thing we are clear about and that is, that the quantity of 
the yield, and the quality of the wool could be very much improv- 
ed by greater care in the cultivation. They do not irrigate it^ 
very seldom water it, and sometimes even plant it without manure. 
In many places the seed is put in after a spring crop has been 
lifted. I have observed that the seed was in some cases buried 
in manure before planting. 

They use the seeds for oil, and the refuse, they employ a& 
food for cattle. The seeds sell for 80 cash or 40 cash per lb. or 
from 1|'^. to 2d. per lb. 

The soil is possessed, in general, by small proprietors who 
cultivate from five to twenty acres. They pay a land-rent to the 
government of 400 to 460 cash per acre, or 2M. to 22^^ in 
English money for good ground. Large proprietors who let 
their land either receive a certain rent, or a certain proportion of 
the produce according to agreement. The usual wages paid ta 
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farm servants in CM-li is 16^000 casli per annum or about £3 10^. 
together with their food. 

Another means of improving the crop would he the introduc- 
tion of foreign seed from America or elsewhere. As far as. I 
hnow this has not been tried in the north of China^ but I under- 
stand that a small planter in the north-west of Shan-tung, has 
sent for a quantity to he planted next spring. Let us hope this 
is only the beginning of better things. 

I am. nQt sure but north China may be as a position to return 
compliment by sending seed which may be of some value to 
Europe. You will observe that Cotton is grown here in lati- 
tudes 40®^ 41°, 42°, and 43° north, of a very fair quality: for tho 
Manchurian cotton is all in these districts. I do not know of 
it being grown in any other part of the world in such high 
latitudes, and so it is very probable that seed from these places 
might grow with success in many places in central Europe. 
Though the staple be short we know it makes most excellent 
strong cotton, and machinery could easily be adapted to meet 
that difficulty. 

Silk. — This is cultivated in several districts in the north of 
China ^ worms are reared in Manchuria on the hills to the north- 
east of Newchwang, from which the strong Pongee is produced 
(see Consul Meadow’s able report.) They are also reared in the 
neighbourhood of King-chow, long. 121 deg. 8 min., lat. 41 deg, 
10 min. Many of the Shan-tung manufacturers go over to these 
places and buy the raw silk exposed for sale in the fairs, and 
take it home to be spun and woven. 

Nor are they without the mulberry- t^e in these regions. A 
friend found orchards of them near the large town of Pa-kow, 
outside the great wall, south-east of Ze-hol. 

Wool. — Of wool and camels’ hair there is an unlimited supply. 
If you take a map and look over the north and north-west and 
north-east you will find the country covered with such uncouth 
names as these — ^Tow-mets, Tsa-khars, Kor-chin Cha-lets, Tou?- 
betts, Omi-outs, Kar-chin, &c., &c. These are names oftribes which 
are nomadic and pastoral. Their flocks of sheep, oxen, horses, 
and camels are innumerable. They are now inclined to trade 
with us, and no doubt would be much more desirous were they 
better acquainted with the advantages of commerce. Here then 
we have wool ad lihitwn^ and camels’ hair to any extent that can 
be desired. 
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We know that the wool of this sheep is somewhat coarse, kit 
this could be remedied by the introduction of ^heep from Europe 
or Australia. We also know that the camels' hair which has up 
to this time found its way into the European market has been 
inferior, but this has resulted from the knavery of the Chinese, 
who'.have as yet to be employed as middlemen. Were the Euro- 
pean merchant to have access to the producing districts I have 
no douht excellent camels' hair could be procured in abundance. 

' The wool to he had in the west of Shen-si is very superior. 

Hemp. — ^This valuable plant is grown in almost all Ike places 
I have visited in this quarter of China. Some of it is very valu- 
able and may come to he an article of export. 

Ohina-obass. — ^This grass which has created some sensation 
in France, is cultivated all over these provinces, and should it ever 
come to be of value in the foreign market could be produced in 
any quantity. 

Riob. — ^There are two kinds of rice grown iH these districts* 
One the ^^wet soil rice" such as is common in tlie south. It is 
reared plentifully near Pau-ting-foo. The other kind is rather 
peculiar. It is called ^^dry soil rice.” It is sown in spring just 
like wheat and never irrigated. It abounds all over the country, 
and the rice is white and wholesome. 

Pulse — Is grown every where and used for many purposes. 
They mould it into cakes called beancakes which form the 
principal article of export to the south, where it is used as manure 
for the sugar cane. They also manufacture this species into a 
hean-curd which is a favourite food, not only in the north hut also- 
south of the Yang-tze-kiang. Of the various kinds of millet I 
need say nothing. 

Oats, — ^This grain is found in the north of Shan-si, in Mon- 
golia, and also in the east of Manchuria. 

Vegetables. — Of vegetables there is no end. We have cab- 
bage, turnip, carrot, vegetable marrow, melons, cucumbers, onions, 
tomato, lettuce, celery, beetroot, spinach, &c., (fee., and what will 
please Europeans best, most excellent mealy potatoes; they are 
grown in the eastern parts of Shan-tung, in Manchuria, and we 
also found them to our delight in the northern half of Shan-si. 
It may interest some to know that we found wild raspherriee 
and strawberries in Shan-si, and also a species of blaeberry on a 
good sized bush, and not on a low shrub as in Scotland. 
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Dyes. — ^We have a variety of good dyes* We have indigo, 
Madder and two kinds of yellow dyes. One produced from tie 
seeds of a tree called the Whyshoo very much resembling our 
oommon ash. We have also a fine deep red, from the flowers of 
a pretty annual, and other dyes of less importance. 

The shrub which produces the famous green dye is found 
plentifully in the centre of Shan-tung. 

Herbs. — Manchuria and the north of Shan-si have long been 
famous for medicinal herbs. Preeminently among them stands 
that remarkable tonic Ginsing or j^n-seng which is a native of 
the hills on the east of Manchuria and Corea, and which is not 
known as it should be. 

Curiously enough we have in Shan-tung a shrub, not unlike 
the privet, from the leaves of which they make tea 5 which is 
exported to the south of China and also said to be in great 
demand in the capital. It forms a very wholesome and not 
unpleasant drink. 

Clover. — Clover is cultivated for fodder both in Chi-li and 
Shan-si. 

The whole of Chi-li, except a small strip on the north and west, 
the eastern side of Ho-nan, the western part of Shan-tung, and 
the southern border of Manchuria, all form portions of that great 
alluvial plain which extends down to Sang-clum-foo. The as- 
pect of this portion of China varies immensely with the season of 
the year. In winter the country is bleak and barren, scoured by 
cold winds carrying blasts of sand which penetrate everywhere, 
and the eye is relieved by nothing more picturesque than crowds 
of graves, and mud villages, and Chinamqp hurrying hither and 
thither with padded clothes, and their hands stuffed up their 
sleeves. In spring the change is wounderfal : the whole country 
is covered with green fields of wheat, the canals and slow-flowing 
streams, now relieved of their fetters, are enlivened with innu- 
merable sails, and freedom, joy, and activity everywhere prevail. 
But in autumn the change is most marked; you can hardly ^ 
believe it to be the same country; the luxuriant crops, the tall 
millet far above your head, through which you travel as in a 
young wood; the sturdy Indian corn, the cotton fields, the endless 
varieties of vegetables, and the profuse richness of the earth form 
a contrast almost too much for one’s credulity. Yet so it is; .the 
fertility of the soil is extraordinary. The other portions of the 
north of China are very different. The eastern portion of Shan- 
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t|ing^ the western side of Ho-nan^ the great part of Shan-si, the 
whole of Shen>si except a plain about the centre, are varied by 
mountains and valleys, hills and dales, rocks and streams, crystal 
springs and bounding rivers. This is particularly true of Shan~si. 
In this province the valleys are far more extensive, and far more 
fertile, and the hills less bleak than in Ho-nan and Shan-tung. 
Here they are generally terraced by regular walls up to the very 
top, and the summits are often crowned by trees; the valleys are 
full of flowers, among which we met the bluebells, pinks, &c., and 
^ variety of familiar plants, so that it was a perfect enjoyment to 
travel in this quarter; excepting that the ravines were often so 
appalling and the road on their edge so perilous that our thoughts 
were often occupied attending to less pleasant matters. In the 
north of China we have the extremes of temperature; and the 
climate is not unhealthy. The best proof of this, though rather 
a queer evidence, is the old Portuguese and Jesuit grave-yards 
at Pekin. Here we find feom the headstones that the fathers 
have lived 30 and 40 years in this part, even in the case of some 
who came to China comparatively late in life; and the next best 
proof is the excellent health enjoyed by the foreign communities 
in Pekin, Tien-tsin, New-chwang, and Che-foo, comprising' peo- 
ple of all nationalities. There is remarkably little disease among 
them. * 

The Great Cities, — In this connection I shall only say a 
very little in reference to the great cities, and nothing at all 
about Pekin, Tien-tsin, and Timg-chow, cfcc., inasmuch as they 
have been described sufficiently by others; nor shall I refer to 
any hut those visited hj me. Pati-ting-foo^ lat. 38 deg, 58 min., 
long. 116 deg. 26 min., the capital of Ohi-li, next to Pekin in 
importance in this quarter, is a compact and crowded city, the 
streets all well laid out, full of good shops filled with valuables of 
all descriptions, among which we saw a good proportion of book- 
^ shops, which speaks well for the literary taste of that district. 
It has its temples like others, and a hell and drum tower. It is 
famous for the manufacture of carpets. Cliing-ik'ig-fooy lat. 38 
deg. 14 min., long. 114 deg. 36 min., is a large city, hut has 
only one busy street, running ftom east to west, and rather dis- 
appoints the traveller. It has some extraordinary bronze idols, 
one about 60 feet and another about 72 feet high, which ! shall 
not attempt to describe in this connection. Tai-y'aen-foo, lat, 37 
deg. 58 min., long. 112 deg. 30 min,, the capital of Shan-si, is a 
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very pleasant city. It stands at tlie north end of a most fertile 
valley, and has hills on each side of it at the distance of .a few 
miles. It was formerly the residence of the Princes of the Ta- 
ming dynasty, and is laid out after the fashion of Pekin. It has 
its minature public of&ces and Mae-shan, The streets are regular^ 
wide, and Ml of good houses. Book-shops are less prominent 
here than in Pau-ting-foo. There is an Imperial, foundry for ; 
artillery, match-locks, &c. The trade is comparatively extensive. 
Many fine quasi-turkey carpets are also made here. 

Ping-yang -f 00 ^ lat. 36 deg., long. Ill deg. 38 min. This was 
the first capital of China, the seat of the old Emperor Yaou, who 
began his reign B.C. 2356, It has continued a most important 
•city ever since, but has suffered greatly from the Tae-ping rebels. 
It is reviving, though ruins even yet everywhere meet the eye* 
There are large paper manufactories in the neighbourhood famed 
all over the country. They are reported to supply Pekin with all 
the fine paper. 

Bi-ngan-foOy lat. 84 deg. 26 min,, long. 108 deg. 50 min. This 
city is the capital of Shen-si and stands in a large plain or table- 
land, with mountains in sight only on the south 'and north. It 
was the capital of the Empire for many centuries both before and 
since the Christian era, and possesses features of intense interest 
to the Chinese scholar. Although the country all round has 
been devastated by -the recent Mahomedan rebels, Ihis city still 
-stands intact, though shorn of its business and much of its glory. 
Like the other large cities, its streets are regularly laid out, and 
were once well paved. They are narrower than those of Tai- 
yuen-foo, hut the shops present evidences of having had even 
greater trade than in the Shan -si capital. There are several 
famous temples here : the site of the palace of the Tang dynasty is 
still to be seen. There is also an extraordinary museum of tablets 
of many eras, two old pagodas, &c. But the most interesting 
thing to us was to find the old famous Nestorian tablet, telling 
of the introduction of Christianity into China in the seventh 
century, in a ruined temple outside the west gate. It is still 
perfect, though all around is desolate, and let us hope will con- 
tinue to be preserved. 

Ze-hoh or Je-hoh^ lat. 41 deg. 4 min., long, 117 deg. 50 min. 
This is the summer residence of the present Tartar dynasty. Its 
situation is certainly most beautiful! it lies in the midst of a 
circle of high hills towering one above another, till ultimately 
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lost xH the clouds. The palace is enclosed by a great wall^ and 
outside are the finest temples I have seen in China. There are 
immense hunting-grounds in the neighbourhood^ where tigers 
and wild beast abound. 

8ium-wha-foO) lat. 40 deg. 88 min., long. 116. This large city 
is now occupied in a great measure of trade. It was the summer 
residence of the Yuen dynasty, and has fine parts full of grand 
trees on the western side. It is now chiefly famous for the ma- 
nufacture of excellent felt. They will make a felt hat of any 
shape in a few minutes. 

Kalganj lat. 40 deg. 54 min., long. 114 deg. 50 min,, or Ohang-^ 
Ua-how^ as the Chinese call it. This city is one of the frontier 
towns, through which the commerce of China passes to Mongolia, 
Central Asia, and Europe, and the chief among them. It is 
situated at the foot of the great incline which leads up to the 
Mongolian plateau, is strongly fortified, and commands a g'reat 
amount of business. The place is famous for the manufacture 
and export of native soda. It is a double city; the inner being 
more retired, while the outer is filled from morning to night with 
troops of Mongols. The Russians have several agencies here, 
and from this point distribute their imports all over the country. 

Dolondo or Lmna Mmu^ lat, 42 deg. 40 min., long. 116' deg. 
20 min. This city is situated on the plains of Mongolia, in the 
neighbourhood of lakes, about 180 miles from Kalgan, It is a 
large and busy place, surrounded by mud- walls; here Chinese 
traders meet the Mongols and barter groceries and cloth for wool, 
mmel-hair, hides, tallow, &c. While there we found immense 
native godowns full of^he above commodities, indicating a most 
extensive trade. Here also they purchase camels, oxen, and 
horses, which they sell on their return home all over the Horth of 
China. Two or three 3niles from the city are extensive Lama 
temples, where there are several thousand priests and where the 
rites of that system may he seen carried out daily in all their 
details, and in aU their pomp. 

Shin-hii-hwany lat. 40 deg., long. 119 deg. 60 min. This lies 
at the extreme end of the Great Wall and only three or four miles 
from the sea. It may he said to consist of three cities, a central 
one, and one on the east and west, besides suburbs. It is the 
great gate through which all merchandize for Manchuria and 
Corea must pass. It stands in a good position and is naturally 
strong. 
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King-chtiy lat. 41 deg. 12 min., long, 121 deg, 10 min. This 
lies not far from the sea, and is the seat of oohsiderable distribute 
ing trade through the western portion of Manchuria. It is; a 
well-built city, and has carts for hire like Pekin. 

Toong-ltwan, lat. 34 deg. 50 min., long. 110 deg. 6 min. This 
important fortress stands at the southern bend of the Yellow 
River on the Shen-si side. It lies on the slopes of tlie hills, has 
the river on one side and mountains on the other two, and so 
could be made almost impregnable. There is some business done, 
but its chief importance lies in its military position. It is called 
the Key of Shen-si. 

THE EIVEB AND BOAB COMMUNICATIONS. 



The Yellow Riveb. — Next in importance to the resources 
of a country are its facilities for the transportation of goods, 
hence one of the first questions put to me on my return to Tien- 
tsin was, ^^What about the Yellow River? is it eligible for the 
conveyance of goods to and from Mongolia This question is 
very difficult to answer, and could only be satisffictorily deter- 
mined by a civil engineer investigating its whole course. We 
crossed it at two different places, one lat. 84 deg. 49 min., long. 
110 deg. 40 min., the other lat. 84 dag, 51 min., long. 112 deig. 
20 min. ' We travelled parallel to its hanks for three successive 
days, and made all the observations and inquiries we could. At 
the first place it was comparatively narrow — not more than 400 
yards across, and the current was very strong. The other place 
was a sort of gorge, and the current still stronger. On our way 
along its hanks we observed it sometimes spreading out into a 
broad stream, with currents here and there, as the case might be, 
and at other times compressed into a fine majestic rapid-flowing 
river. We saw a great many huge flat-bottomed boats laden wiA 
coal, from the north of Shan-si — some from places about 200 miles 
distant — ^floating on its waters. They came down the stream 
at the rate of 60 miles diem, hut only averaged 18 or 14 on 
their upward course. One Chinese traveller affirmed that it was 
navig^ahle all the way round to Ning-hai, lat. 39 deg', long, 106, 
and even further, while others affirmed that it was navigalAe 
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tvith ease and safety only in certain parts of its course. My 
own impression is that the latter statement is the correct one^ 
that it winds its way alternately in rapids and shallows, and 
that there are several portions where navigation is difficult. As 
far as relates to the rapidity of the current, I think a paddle- 
wheel steamer or a steamer with a strong stern paddle could 
easily make its way up. Surely there can he no shallows beyond 
the reach of modern science and engineering. One of the J esuits 
speaks of a cataract,” but I am not sure what he means. I 
could hear of none in the sense of a great fall over a precipice, 
though there may he such. All the obstruction of this nature that 
I could hear of was a gorge with three mouths between Ho-nan- 
foo and Kai-fiing-foo. The mouths were called respectively 
^^God^s Mouth,” ^^Man’s Mouth,” and the ^^Devil’s Mouth;” and 
we were informed that it was quite safe if you could guide your 
boat through ^^God^s Mouth;” that the passage through Man’s 
Mouth” was somewhat doubtful; but if you were carried into 
the ^‘Devil’s Mouth” it was certain destruction. Passing Kai- 
fung-foo, the river flows a short distance eastward, then it leaves 
its old bed, spreads out into a sort of lake, and takes a north- 
ward course, flowing past Tsao-chow-foo on to the Grand Canal, 
where it takes possession of the bed of the river called Ta-tsing- 
ho, and through this channel pours itself into the sea. Perhaps 
the introduction of railways may supersede any desire to place 
steamers on this river. Certain it is, however, ihere would be no 
great difficulty in steamers entering by its new mouth, coming 
up past Tsi-nan-foo to Tong-ho, lat. 36 deg. 25 min., long, 116 
deg. 23 min., on to Tung-chang-foo, and thence to the Grand 
Canal. ^ 

The Han Riveb. — ^The river next in impoiiiance to the Yellow 
River is the Han-kiang or the Han River, which flows into the 
Yang-tsz-kiang at the city of Hankow, or the Mouth of the 
Han. This river rises in the south-western portion of Shen-si, 
and makes a zig-zag course through the south of that province 
and the centre of Hu-peh. Is is wide and deep, a great broad 
river more like a principal than a tributary, and navigable for 
■good-sized boats as far as Hing-ngan-foo, lat. 32 deg. 30 min. 
and long. 110 deg., while junks can easily reach Yun-yang-foo^ 
lat. 88 deg., long. 111 deg. 20 min. It receives several important 
tributaries, such as the river Tan-ho, which falls into it about lat. 
82 deg. 30 mih., long. 112 deg., and the Pih-ho river, both of which 
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aie navigaWe for a long distance. From time immemorial it has 
been one of the great water roads of China, and is repeatedly 
referred to in their historical annals. In consequence of this 
there are a number of famous cities and large distributing towns on 
either bank, such as the cities of Fan-chung, Seang-yang, E-ching, 
&c., besides those mentioned above. Through means of this 
river and its affluents, Hankow supplies Hu-peh, Ho-nan and 
Shen-si with foreign commodities and receives their produce. At 
Si-ngan-foo we found goods from Hankow; and also met Chinese 
travelling from Shanghai, who had come per steamer to Hankow, 
thence per boat to a place called Loong-kui-tsai, from which there 
is a mule-road of four or five days’ journey to that city. This shows 
that there is no hope of Tien-tsin competing with Hankow in 
supplying this part of China. We fiilly intended to return to 
Chefoo by this route, but circumstances led us to prefer the road 
Ho-nan, in the hope of visiting Kai-fung-foo. See also Mr. 
Wylie’s notes in the Foochorv ^Missionary Mecorder, 

Rivers in Chi-li. — In the province of Chi-li there are three 
rivers which demand some notice in this connection, besides the 
Grand Canal, of which I spoke in a former paper. There are 
the Pd-ho, the Shang-si-Tio, and the Poo-too-Jio (wrongly spelt 
on the common maps Hoo-to-ho). Regarding the first I shall 
say nothing, as it is well known as the river by which Pekin 
receives a great proportion of its supplies. The Shang-si-ho 
may be said to rise far west on the borders of Mongolia and on 
the north of the Province of Shan-si (though there it has other 
names), and only takes the name Shang-si-ho between the Lake 
of Pau-ting-foo and Tien-tsin. It receives a great many tribu- 
taries. Out of these the Wang*-niu-hoi or Lu-li-ho rises at the 
hills west of Pekin, and becomes navigable for good-sized flat- 
bottomed boats near the celebrated coal districts of Fang-shan^ 
hien. Passing through that place we found coals piled up in 
yards on the banks of the river (just as at railway-stations at 
home), and boats there to take them to Pau-ting-foo and Tien- 
tsin. We found that were it not for exhorbitant export and 
transit duties, coal could be laid down at Tien-tsin for about 
Tls. 3 or 4 per ton. This river is a great means of transit between 
Tien-tsin, Pau-ting-foo, and the west of Chi-li. The other river, 
viz : the Poo-too-ho, rises at the north of Shan-si near the centre 
of that province, and flows south, like the former receiving 
many tributaries. We saw a good deal of this river. *There 
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were a great many corn-mills on it in Shan-si, and we found 
many places where huge reservoirs could be made with very little 
expense. This river does not become navigable till it reaches 
Ho-kien-foo, where it turns towards the north-east, and flows in 
the direction of Tien-tsin, where it like the Shang-si-ho falls 
into the Pei-ho. It aids in supplying the central districts of 
Chi-li. 

Shan-si and Shen-si Eivers. — There are several other rivers 
in the north of China which have been an enigma to us for long, 
as we never could obtain satisfactory information regarding them. 
Judging from the maps, they look of some magnitude, and in 
that case of great importance, as their courses lie through rich 
and populous districts. We refer especially to the Fnen-lio or 
Fun-ho in Shan-si, the Wd-ho in Shen-si, and the Lan-lio 
in the east of Clii-li. The river Puen-ho rises near Tai-yuen-foo, 
and flowing soutliward falls into the Yellow Eiver. We frilly 
expected this to he fit for boats, but, to our indignation shall I 
say? we found it only a huge mountain torrent, in the greater 
part of its course full of large stones and boulders, and utterly 
impracticable for navigation. The other streams in Shan-si are 
all similarly imnavigable. The Wei-lio in Shen-si has a course 
of nearly 400 miles, passes Si-ngan-foo and like the other falls 
the Yellow Eiver. The country being flat here, we thought, 
surely this river must be of some value for transit, but were sadly 
disappointed^ we found it a slow shallow stream flowing over a 
sandy bottom, and fit only for flat-bottomed boats used by farmers 
for the conveyance of grain. The Lan-ho, which rises in Mon- 
golia, and at -ivhose cradle we have been, is like the Wei-ho: 
flowing southward not £tr from Ze-hol, and passing Yoong'- 
ping-foo, it spreads out lazily on its sandy bed, and slowly winds 
onwards towards the Gulf of Pe-chi-li; it is quite unsuitable for 
boats. The Leao-ho in Manchuria is not of any use for large 
boats above Newcliwang, though small boats can get up near to 
MQ.ukden, a distance of about 500 li or 130 miles by water. 

The Imperial Highways. — ^The northern provinces are w’ell 
provided with good roads; they were made by early Emperors 
and have been kept in good or bad repair according to the vigour 
or non-vigour of the Government. They I’adiate from the capital 
in all directions, one goes eastward through Yoong-ping-foo, 
Shan-hai-kwan, King-chow-fbo, Moukden, Kirin, Ning-gu-ta, 
and on to the very extremity of the continent, having a good 
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cart-road to Poissiet, the Russian port on the east coast of Asia. 
Near Moukden this road branches off to the capital of Corea. 
Another great road goes north-east through Ku-pi-kow, on to 
Ze-hol, and thence to Parin-hotun and Poro-hotuu; about lat. 45 
deg., and I know not how much farther northwards. A third 
goes westward through the Nan-kow pass, Siuen-hwa-foo, and 
Kal-gan or Chang-kia-kow, where it'befurcates ; one branch going 
north by west to Dolonor, and the other going on to Urga, 
and Europe. A fourth goes south-west through Pau-ting-foo, 
Ching-ting-foo, to Tai-yuen-foo, thence south through Shan-si to 
Toong-kwan, the fortress at the southerly bend of the Yellow 
River. Prom this place it goes west past Si-ngan-foo, beyond 
which city it divides into two branches, one going west by north 
to Kan-suh and Thibet, and the other through Sz-chuen on to 
Siam. Another road runs nearly due south through Pau-ting- 
foo, Ho-kien-foo, Tuh-chow, Tung-chang-foo, Sien-chow, Hu- 
chin, lat. 33 deg. 10 min., long. 117 deg. 16 min. E., where it 
divides, one branch going to Nan-king and the other to Nan- 
chang-foo, where passengers embark for Canton. A sixth leaves 
the road to Shan-si at Ching-ting-foo, proceeds southwards vid 
We-kyun-foo to Kai-foong-foo thence to the great distributing 
city of Pan-chung on the Han River, where travellers can hire 
boats which will take them by water all the way to Canton : this 
is the -western Canton route. And there is yet another great road 
which leaves the southerly road at Tuh-chow, also spelt Ti-chow, 
and leads south-east through Shau-tung, giving off a branch 
which leads to Chefoo, now a good cart-road. These roads are 
carried in as direct a line as possible to#their respective destina- 
tions. They are supplied with excellent bridges, some of them 
really magnificent, having twenty, thirty, and forty arches, as 
the case may he. Towards the west of Pekin and in Shan-pi 
they are often of marble, and the balustrades finely ornamented 
by innumerable figures of animals, such as lions, tigers, dogs, 
monkeys, (fee., (fee. When the rivers are very wide the roads are 
well supplied with ferries, where huge boats are to be found capable 
of taking three or four carts at one time. In the province of Chi-li 
and parts of Ho-nan and Shan-tung the highways are perfectly 
level, and you can travel at the rate of 35 to 40 miles per diem- 
In Shan-si and the hilly districts progress is slower. Valleys 
and ravines are generally chosen when these do not diverge too far 
from the direct line ^ hut where necessary roads are cut through 
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rocks^ miles of the way are causewayed with huge blocks of 
granite, and the road carried manfully right over huge ranges of 
mountains. In the Shan-si passes and several other places the 
labour expended is something stupendous, quite in keeping with 
the other huge undertakings in this Empire, such as the Grand 
Canal and the Great Wall. These roads are usually from 70 to 
80 feet broad in the plains, and are generally planted on each side 
with rows of fine trees, so that they look like some of the fine 
roads in England and on the continent, and in some places like 
grand avenues. Every few li there are guard-houses where 
soldiers used to he stationed, who were ready to accompany tra- 
vellers during night to protect them from danger, and every 10 
li or miles there are huge well-built signal towers on w^icli 
fires were lit at night, and dense columns of smoke from wolf 
dung raised in the day time when any intelligence of importance 
had to he telegraphed. In addition to the numerous and well- 
supplied inns for travellers, there are also large inns for the 
Emperor or important officials, and places where post-horses are 
kept always in readiness, and where couriers can obtain fresh 
steeds to post along on their errands. In addition to the large 
cities which appear on the maps, there are large villages every 10 
li or miles on the great highways^ some of them very important 
and the centres of much trade. Few things impress the traveller 
more with the large-mindedness, ability, vigilance, and vigour of 
the former Emperors and the greatness of the Empire than these 
roads; and we do not wonder at the touches of exaggeration 
which mark the pages of Marco Polo, and the Jesuit fathers: 
for the bridges, cuttings, and the fine cities then in their glory 
would form a powerful contrast to the roads and works which 
existed in their native countries. And perhaps nothing so pain- 
fully demonstrates the decadence and utter emasculation of the 
present rulers than the wretched condition of many portions of 
these fine roads, which could he repaired by the expenditure of a 
little thought and a very little money. 

Caet Roads.—- But besides these highways, there are innumer- 
able other roads intersecting the country in all directions, and 
forming a perfect net work, and these not simply foot-paths, hut 
good roads traversed by hundreds of vehicles every day; so that 
wherever you wish to go you can have almost always a cart-road 
direct to the place. Many of these minor roads are also supplied 
with signal towers, inns, and every convenience for travelling. 
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Proposed Railways. — ^The country is admirably adapted for 
railways. The greater part is a plain, and when mountains 
branch inwards there are generally valleys, often very wide and 
fertile, through which lines could be carried. The great high- 
ways I have just been describing form the best guides both phy- 
sically and economically, in reference to the most feasible lines. 
They form, the most direct routes to the great emporiums of trade 
with the fewest possible natural obstructions. Their course lies 
also through the most populous districts, either so originally, or 
attracted by the facility of communication, so that lines of rail- 
ways could be laid parallel to them all. But as such 'a xiet 
work of railways is out of the question at present, I would 
venture to suggest two great trunk lines, one running from 
Pekin south to Canton, with a branch to Shanghai^ and another 
running east and west from some harbour north of the Yang- 
tsze-kiang, available for ships of large tonnage, and open all the 
year round; and from this carried through Shan-tung, Chi-li, 
Shan-si, and on to Shen-si with a view, ultimately, of being 
carried through central Asia to Europe — an undertaking not 
much more formidable than the great Pacific line in America 
now in process of completion. It would be well to begin with 
the first for many reasons, but more especially because in this 
case advantage could be taken of the banks of the Grand Canal 
for a portion of the way, and as this lies nearly direct through a 
country perfectly level, and is Government property, there would 
be no bargaining with private individuals, no grave-yards to 
upset, and, in short, the least violent change possible under tlie 
circumstances. I have no fear of the jiwak men who still remain 
on the canal rising against such an undertaking. Comparatively 
few now, they would soon find employment in the construction 
of the works needed for this enterprise, and they are not strang- 
ers to the kind of labour which would be required. And in 
reference to this an d^the muleteers and carriers of albdescriptions, 
I am confident that the lateral traffic which would immediately 
spring up in connection with such lines would soon engage all 
their resources, and create a business which would astonish us. 
And I base my belief upon personal observation of the spirit of 
the people, confirmed by what has transpired in reference to 
steamers. These have been rapidly taken advantage of not only 
by the mercantile classes, but even by the literati, who are §o 
difficult to move: witness the loads of scholars which are brought 
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from tlio south to Tien-tsin for the examinations in Pekin; 
also tlie numbers of mandarinsj who now use them. The fame 
of steam-ships has spread all over the countiy; tlioir sutet.v 
and rapidity is in every man’s mouthy so that railways would 
soon also command their approbation. I see therefore no gretit 
difficulty in the introduction of railways into China. The grave- 
yard question lias been exaggerated; they are formidable only 
near large towns^ and could easily be avoided; or where un- 
avoidable a little extra money or an Imperial tablet would 
soon allay the clamour. No one who has thouglit carefully 
over the subject ever contemplates the multiplication of Treaty 
ports and Consulates in China. The impracticability of this 
has been clearly shown in an able article in the Considur 
Gazette dated July 15th^ and yet every one sees the impor- 
tance of this vast country with great resources all but un- 
touched being thoroughly opened up. Plow, then, can the 
problem be solved? By the introduction of railways and the 
adoption of a system of passports; this would secure all that was 
necessary for the development of the country, obviate the neces- 
sity of the creation of minor agencies by large firms, and entail 
little or no expense on the part of foreign Governments. They 
would of course require to be managed at first and for long by 
foreigners, bxit this might be done by the creation of another 
service, such as the Imperial Customs, and so in no way oppose, 
hut rather be subservient and a source of strength to the native 
Government I sympathize with the published opinions of II. E. 
Sir Rutherford Alcock, PI, M.’s Minister, that the Treaty should 
be revised impartially, j;hat we should hear what the Chinese 
have to say as well as our own countrymen, but I humbly think 
we ought never to lose sight of the speciality of the case as regards 
the Chinese. They are in a state of transition, or rather differ- 
entiation; new thoughts and new ideas, and new means of war- 
fare have gat abroad among them, fermenting and exciting their 
minds. Year by year this is increasing, and it is as impossible 
to arrest its course as it is undesirable. The old paths will not 
now do; China can never again l)e governed in the old way. 
The country is far too large. Foreign ideas have made far too 
great progress for this. New channels must be provided for the 
new thought. New means must l>e adopted to meet the emer- 
gency which has arisen, else it will be confusion worse confound- 
ed. China is like a man under a course of medicine, we have 
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put liim in tliis position^ we dare not leave him alone far less 
trust liim to his own idea.s^ foi" that would prove his ruin. We 
must take him in hand, point out the proper methods; and, as 
far as consistent, force him to follow them, until we have set him 
on his feet again in new health and fresh vigour, qualified to 
start on a new and glorious career. I do not despair of the 
Chinese being able to rise again from their prostration, nor even 
of the present Government being able to purify and re-organize 
the country; hut new means must be adopted. In the present 
position of China nothing is so likely to do her real and perma- 
nent good as the introduction of railways. It wonld equalize the 
administration of justice — modify the evils of famine, enrich her 
people; it would provide means for the diffusion of knowledge, 
break down her hoary prejudices, and bring her within the pale 
of civilization. Moreover, it appears indispensible to the Gov- 
ernment of the country. Four organized bodies of rebels at pre- 
sent devastate the Empire — one in Yun-nan, another in Shen-si, 
a third in Ho-nan — and a fourth in Shan-tung. They are des- 
troying everything wherever they go. U nless there be some means 
provided of rapidly concentrating troops at any given point, I do 
not see how they can be put down, or peace and security intro- 
duced into this unhappy country. ' Railways or anarchy appears 
to me the only alternative now left to the Chinese people. 

Shan-tung Cities. — Td-nan-fooy lat. 80 deg. 50 min,, long. 
11? deg. This city, the capital of Shan-tung, lies in a sort of 
basin, the ground on all sides being higher than the city. It is 
a much more important place than I expected to find it. There 
are several long streets Ml of large shops and life and bustle. 
Tlie chief one is that which runs east an3. west, and including the 
western suburbs is 8 li in length. Several of the streets which 
run north and south are also crowded with excellent well-stocked 
shops. I saw quantities of Russian cloth, as well as a proportion 
of Bradford, Leeds, and Blanchester goods. There were not a few 
book-shops, full of books and native drawings and paintings, in- 
dicating the presence of literary pursuits and tastes. We met 
two immense funerals, and saw several processions during the 
two days we were there quite equal to those I have seen in the 
south, indicating* riches and profuse expenditure. There were 
several fine temples in the city, and two spacious examination 
halls, one for Bachelors of Arts and tiie other for Doctors of Law. 
There is also a Drum Tower, and all the furniture of a provincial 
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capital. There is one most interesting feature in connection with 
this city, I refer to the three springs which bubble up in three 
separate gushes of water about 2 feet high outside the western 
gate, and which fill the moat all round the city, and form a fine 
lake inside on the north. These springs are now enclosed by a 
high wall, and in front of them and around them are temples and 
gardens ; the water is good tasted, somewhat tepid, but greatly 
prized by the natives. The lake has several summer-houses in it, 
aud must be very pretty in summery we hired a boat among the 
many which ply on it for hire, and sailed over and visited the 
famous places; we rather enjoyed our sail, though the morning 
air was raw. Pish of many kinds literally abound, and form no 
small proportion of the food of the people. There are about two 
thousand Mahomedan families and two mosques. Our butcher 
was of that persuasion; we found him a very decent man, and he 
gave us many details in reference to them. These people all turn 
to us, and claim kindred as worshipping the same God. There 
are fine hills on the south of the city, on which are some famous 
temples, much frequented in summer. Owing to these and the 
low-lying position of the city, the houses are very damp (except 
on the western suburbs, where the ground is higher), and fever 
and ague is common. You have only to scrape a hole a few 
inches deep, and you find water. This city is within 4 miles of 
the New Yellow River, and would form an important market were 
this river opened to steamers. 

Tdng-chm-foo^y lat. 86 deg. 45 min., long. 118 deg. 35 min., 
approaching Tsing-chow-foo, the old capital of the Province, we 
found the country fine, ^roads paved, and every thing indicating 
former grandeur. We passed through the Tartar city which lies 
on the north of the city proper, and passing over a plain entered 
the suburbs and city. The walls of the Tartar city are high and 
strong, but the people are not very numerous, and no business 
is done save in huckster shops. The city of Tdng-chm-foo lies in 
a hollow like Tsi-nan-foo, and has fine hills behind it; it is very 
large and has a great population. The shops have decreased in 
splendour, and are now almost all second rate, but it continues 
to be the centre of a great local trade. 

Kyau-cJioWy lat. 36 deg. 16 min., long. 120 deg. 10 min. This 
city was in former times the most important centre of trade in 
the east of Shan- tun g. It received its supplies from the south 
by the sea, and distributed goods all over the country, Now^ 
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owing* to the rising* of the coast or the filling xip of the haj— for 
it is difficult to determine which — and especially to the opening 
of the port of Cliefooy business has greatly fallen off. What is 
now the port of Kyau-cliow is a small toxyn called Ta-poh-^tur, 
five miles from the citj^ situated about thirteen miles by water 
from the sea, on a creek which is as nearty as possible quite dry, 
when the tide is out. The Ningpo and Fohlden junks anchor in 
the roadstead and the carg*o is brought up in flat-bottomed 
lighters, fifty or sixty of wdiich we saw lying high and dry on the 
banks w^aiting the flow of the tide. The country all round as far 
as the eye can see is a dead flat; seawards it xvas quite marshy, 
and though we were only six miles from the shore as the crow 
flies we could not descern it; all we could see was two or three 
small islands a considerable distance away. The Chinese Gov- 
ernment wished it to he made the port of Shan-tung rather than 
Cliefoo, but this would have been fatal, as the bay cannot be 
deep, — ^is either filling up with the monsoon or rising of itself^ 
and appears exposed to the wind from almost all directions. The 
city of Kyau-chovr bears unmistakeable evidence of its former 
wealth and importance. The streets in all directions are bridged 
over every few yards with Pai-lows of endless device ; some are 
made of granite; some of sandstone. The cross-beam is one 
piece of stone reaching from one side of the street to the other; 
and the upright ])illars, also of one piece, rest on immense blocks, 
giving a richness to the city which is stiking. These abound 
also in the suburbs, as well as in the city jmoper. The site and 
structure of the private houses also speak of the richness of the 
place; many of these cover a large spac§ of ground, having xvalls 
often thirty feet high, if not more, carefully and strong*ly built. 
Many houses had high poles before their front-door, indicating 
that some member of the family had been a mandarin. The city 
itself is not large, but the suburbs which are w'alled round are 
extensive. The trade is carried on chiefly in the western suburbs. 
The people appeared rather hostile to foreigners; thej^ called us 
all sorts of names; one man partially drunk was exceedingly 
abusive. Qnod est in corde sohni, ed in ore ebriL 

Tu7ig-chang-foOj lat. 36 deg. 38 min., long. 116 deg. 11 min. 
This is a very important city situated in an excellent position. 
It lies near the new course of the Yellow River, and on the banks 
of the Grand Canal. The eastern suburbs are very extensive and 
have warehouses rivalling many in Tien-tsin and Shanghai. It 
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might be made the terminus of a line of inland steamers^ as there 
is no doubt of the navigation up to that i)oint. 

The other cities^ such as Yen-cliow-foo, Yi-chow-foo, Lai- 
chow-foo; Tung-chow-foo, and Tai-ngan-foo are quiet depart- 
mental citieSj important only as centres of rural trade. Besides 
the cities above mentioned are several hkn cities and towns worthy 
of notice as the centres of considerable distributing’ trade. The 
chief among these are Wei-liien and Whang-hien, Chn-ching^ 
and the great town of Tsu-chwen, near Chi-chow^ and Tei-chow 
and Lin-sing^ near the western borders of the province. 

But I shall not attempt to describe any more cities, but only 
say in general that excepting in Shen-si and Honan and some 
places in Shan-tung where scores of cities and hundreds of vil- 
lages have been burned down by the rebels within these two 
years, and are still lying in ruins all over the district, the country 
appears prosperous and the peo])le w^ell fed and well clad. This 
is eminently the case in the northern half of Shan-si. There the 
cities are more numerous, and the cities themselves more populous 
than anywhere else, many of the ^^hien^’ or 3rd rate cities being 
more crowded than a ^^foo” or 1st class city of other provinces. 
The villages of Shan-si, too, are very numerous, general^ sur- 
rounded with high mud-walls, full of goods of all descriptions, 
and the people giving not a few indications of wealth and pros- 
perity. I have found foreign goods of several kinds in every 
province in all their busy cities and markets, such as Manchester 
cottons, Russian -vfpollen goods, matches, needles, etc., etc. I 
was surprised to find everywhere such quantities of Russian cloth; 
they evidently carry on g most extensive trade through Mongolia, 
We met Russian-speaking Chinamen in several cities, rather an 
ominous circumstance. 

Recurring to Shan-si, I may mention that the architecture of 
this province presents two notable features. In the mountain 
districts we foimd whole villages living in liouses scooped out of 
the sides of the sandy hills — veritable troglodytes — and this not 
from poverty, for the front of their caverns were faced often with 
hewn stone and had finely-arched doors and windows. The peo- 
ple evidently preferred it, for they had plenty of stone and plenty 
of money to build houses in the usual style if they had wished. 
Some of these villages were extremely ])ieturesque; there -were 
sometimes three, four, five, and six stories rising one above an- 
other at the front of a hill. The occupants often went up to them 
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by ladders. Here the peculiarity of Edinburgh was seen in its 
rudimentary state. In the plains the houses had flat roofs on 
which the people winnowed and thrashed their corn and the wo- 
men sat at their various employments. Large houses had often 
square towers^ giving them the appearance of old English churches. 
The people of the province appeared much more superstitious than 
anywhere I have been. Every city and every village and even every 
cluster of houses had a tower — sometimes a very tasteful one— 
•erected generally at the south-east angie^ as a protection against 
evil influences; and, worse them this, we found trees in many 
parts covered with votive offerings, and befoi’e which stood altars 
and pots of incense, indicating that they were worshipped; and, 
in fact, we were left in no doubt on this head, for on many of 
them we found inscriptions in large letters — ^^If you pray you 
will certainly he heard.” Better living trees than wooden blocks ! 
we thought, though both are bad. 

We never were at any loss for food or necessaries on all our 
journeys through these provinces; nor have we ever had the least 
molestation from the people. They have evinced great curiosity 
to see us, which has often taken disagreeable forms, depriving us 
of rest and comfort, and on my last journey they actually took 
out one of the windows to see us, because I had closed the shutters, 
but nothing further, and even in the midst of the greatest excite- 
ment to get a view of the foreign devils, as they called ns, an 
appeal to their sense of good breeding or a pleasant ^ord would 
allay a hub-bub, and permit us to go on with opr work in peace. 
This has convinced us that the opposition to mreigners so much 
talked of must have existed with the ofiicials, and not with the 
people, for it seems impossible that virulent feeling against us 
could have died out so soon. 

Another most important matter should he mentioned. We 
have found our passports omnipotent all over this country. When- 
ever we were in any trouble with our carters or required assistance 
of any kind, the presentation of onr passports at the office of the 
mandarin in-vuriahly procured the help we needed. 

As a rule, the people in the northern provinces are larger and 
stronger men than south of the Yang-tee-kiang, hut they are 
much less refined. There are fewer scholars, and these not so far 
advanced in their literature as their brethren in the south; still 
there is a large pro])ortion devoted to letters, and the great mass 
of the people understand a sufficient number of characters to he 
able to read, especially books in the mandarin colloquial. 
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All over these provinces they speak the same dialect with verjr. 
insignificant differences, and not only so, Imt jjatok prevails 
throughout Kan-su and Sze-clmen — ^in fact, over two-thirds of 
China — a most important fact for those who seek to introduce new 
truths and a new literature among this most interesting people. 

I need hardly say that ignorance and superstition prevail 
everywhere and among all classes; and if there he less of the 
latter among the better educated, a species of atheism takes it 
place, which is equally detrimental to the moral character. As 
a consequence, the objects supremely sought by them are the 
gratification of the lower appetites of their nature, and as money 
secures that and whatever else they desire, it is grasped after by 
every one with all the eagerness of men who have nothing better 
to look for, and the deceit of those who have no high principles 
to regulate them in their pursuit of wealth. Immorality abounds 
and opium smoking is spreading like some terrible virus through 
all branches of the people and laying thousands of strong men 
low. ' 

The Shan-tung men and the Shan-si men are famed as the 
most enterprising in the north of China. The Shan-si men have 
penetrated Mongolia, carrying with them a measure of civilization. 
Numerous families from Shan-tung have colonised Manchuria, 
and are rapidly assimilating that country in every respect to 
China. But not only are they inclined to migrate, many are 
also ready to adopt any measures which will afford scope for 
their industry ai^ ingenuity. Several have expressed a strong 
desire to begin mining operations in places at present untouch- 
ed; one has applied for foreign cotton seed, another has pur- 
chased a spinning machine for the manufacture of cotton yarn, 
and so on. But, alas! for their enterprize. An incubus rests 
upon them paralyzing every effort. When a man attempts to 
step out of the ordinary routine, an ill-disposed neighbour or a 
petty bailiff^ comes in and threatens to inform against him unless 
he gives him so much money. Suppose this rascal’s demands are 
met, the mandarin next appears with his exactions, and the man 
is generally ruined. 

“Little fleas hare big fleas, upon their backs to bite’ein 

“ These fleas hate other fleas, and so on ad injiniiuni.^* 

These lines of Swift’s, thus altered, set the matter vividly enough 
before our eyes; but they are too ludicrous for the gravity of tie 
subject. It is miserable to see such a people as this ground down 
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4iito fixed automata hy such a system, and most lamentable of all 
to find it pervading all classes and all departments of state up to 
the very highest position. 

And this extends to religious matters as well as secular. If a 
man adopt Christianity he is often set upon hy petty officials, 
and it is this which renders it so indispensihle that our treaties 
should not only guarantee the missionary protection in his labours, 
hut that the converts be defended from obvious and illegal op- 
pression. 
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ARTICLE IV. 

4, 

NOTES ON THE PRODUCTIONS, CHIEFLY MINERAL 
OF SHAN-TUNG. 

4 

Bt the Rev, A. WILLIAMSON. 

Until recently very little was known of the minerals in Shun- 
tnng. Vague impressions regarding the existence of coal tit 
Po-slian-liien and Wei-hien constituted ahout tlie. sum of our 
knowledge; hut now we can speak with some degree of preiusifin. 
Various places have been visited, and samples of coal, iron-ore, 
galena, Lfec., cfec., have been brought to Chefoo, and pronounced 
excellent. 

Coal. — There are three great coal-producing districts in this 
province in active operation; several minor ones, and other places 
where coal is known to exist, hut where mining is interdicted. 
The chief among the great producing districts is the valley of the 
Lau-fu-ho, long. 11? deg. 50 min. E,, lieginning ahout hit. 00 
deg*. 50 min. N., and extending south to lat, 30 deg*. 00 min., 
including the cities Chi-chuen. Yen-shih-ching*, and Po-shan- 
hien. This vallej runs north and south, and the hills on both 
sides are perforated with coal pits. Several varieties are pro- 
duced,* some fine bituminous coal, >some jiartlj bituminou.s and 
partly anthracite, and other kinds difficult to class. This district 
is famous all over the country, and supplies all the neiglilajuriiig 
towns and cities. Approaching this place, I im^t a very unex- 
pected product on wheelbarrows, often bound for distant places. 
I refer to coke; and on reaching Po-shan-hien, found it manu- 
factured in immense quantities. I saw three dilferent kinds of 
coke; found it stored in large yards, just like those a.t railway 
stations at home, and exported in large quantities. They use it 
for smelting silver and for purposes where great heat is reijuired. 
This speaks volumes for the quality of the coal. 

The second district next in importance lies a little to the south 
of Yi-chow-foo, lat. 35 deg. 15 min. N., long. 118 deg. 24 min. K 
The country here is a plain and .the coal is obtained by sinking 
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pits of greater or lesser depth. I found three kinds^ viz., hitn- 
minous, a species of lignite, and another very inferior quality. 
The people assured me of its abundance,* they said that they 
found it wherever they chose to sink a pit. Here also I found 
them manufacturing coke, although what I saw was much in- 
ferior to the coke at Po-shan-hien. The proximity of the river 
Yi-ho adds to the importance of this district. It flows past the 
field, and, by means of flat-bottomed boats, coals could be con- 
veyed to Tsing-kiang-pu on the Grand Canal, thence to Chin- 
keang and on to Shanghai. 

The third district lies twenty li or so to the south of Wei-hien, 
lat. 36 deg. 40 min., long, 119 deg. 12 min. The coal here is 
plentiful, and is of excellent quality. It is not very far from the 
river Wei-ho, nor from the seaport, and, could very easily^ be 
brought in junks to Chefoo. The places of minor importance are 
Sin-tai lat. 36 deg. 7 min. N., long, 117 deg. 56 min. E.^ Lai- 
woo, lat. 36 deg. 24 min., long. 117 deg. 44 min.j and Chang- 
kiu, lat. 36 deg. 57 min. N,, long. 117 deg. 81 min. E, I met 
coal from all three places, that from Sin-tai and Lai-woo was 
capital, but the Chang-kiu coal inferior. At the latter place we 
were told there were two seams. One near the surface and the 
other some feet further down. The coal is mined at all these 
places in the usual Chinese fashion. A pit is dug down, or a 
hole is made, at a more or> less acute angle in the side of a hill, 
and the miners work on until water rises ^ they then leave that place 
and open another pit. Thus they in all probability miss the finest 
quality. Judging- from the huge lumps which we often saw, it is 
evident that the coal strata are of considerable thickness. Be- 
sides these places where the coal is actually worked, it is reported 
to exist in several others, such as outside the east gate of the city 
of Kyau-chow, long. 120 deg. 9 min., lat. 86 deg. 17 min., in the 
neighbourhood of Kwan-sae, lat. 35 deg. 45 min,, long 119 deg, 
20 min., at Law-sze-shan, long. 121 deg. 10 min., lat. 37 deg. 30 
min., and at Tung-chow-foo. Though we have thus gained 
something like a definite idea of the quality and quantities of the 
coal at present produced, yet it has only been to give us a sfeill 
more indefinite idea of the actual extent and value of the coal 
fields in the province,* foi*, judging- from the direction of the pre- 
vailing mountain, ranges, S., S.S.W. to N,, and N.N.E. and 
their geological features, there is reason to believe that it exists 
throughout the whole of the centre and east of Shan-tung, 
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There is one thing* in this connection^ which has been brongrht 
to light hy the missionaries at Tnng-chow-foo; which is creating 
considerable interest and likely to have an important issue. I 
refer to the fact that an interdicted coal mine has been found 
within two miles of the city and close on the sea-shore. The 
existence of the mines first reported by the natives and afterwards 
denied hy them, has been set at rest hy the discovery of a tablet 
half buried in the ground, where the pit was, forbidding the 
further working of the mine. The writer has a cojyy of tlie 
inscription in his possession. It is dated 11th year of the Em- 
peror Kia-king, 6tli moon, 11th day, which makes it A.D. 1800. 
It is issued hy the Chi-hien mandarin, and declares that as the 
pit disturbs the Fung-shui of the villages burial-grounds, and 
neighbourhood, it is henceforth closed, etc. Afterwards an ap- 
plication was made to re-open it, when the literaii took the matter 
in hand, and insisted on its continuing shut, and succeeded in 
their efforts. Seeing that this city is an open treaty port, that it 
is far removed from the capital, that tlie pit is in a comparatively 
quiet place lying in contiguity with magnetic iron-ore, galena, 
and silver-ore and that it is -within 30 miles, hy sea, of (Jliefoo, 
no doubt attempts will be made to work it. Should it prove as 
productive of good coal as is anticipated, it will be a great mutter 
to all — natives and foreigners — and a boon to the steamers on the 
coast and the men-of-war which coal here. 

Ikon. — ^This most important metal has been found in several 
places far removed from one another, and in such positions as to 
indicate its wide distribution. Very fine iron-ore, viz., the black 
oxide of iron, has been procured at a hill called Pau-shan, about 
50 li south of Tung-chow. It lies near the surface, and there 
appears to be plenty of it. It is nearly pure metal and strongly 
magnetic, and draws a needle after it like the strongest loadstone, 
which it really is. When in the city of Tsi-nan-foo, the capital 
of the province, I saw a man sitting at the side of the main street 
selling pieces of this hind of ore as wonderful stones, which, on 
being struck, ^^grew a beard and drew iron after them.'' In- 
quiring where they came from, lie informed me that they were 
jfrom the city of Ha-ta, in Manchuria, the most distant and wild- 
est place his imagination could think of. I felt persuaded they 
were from the neighbourhood, and found out afterwards that the 
hills behind the city contained the ore. Having examined the 
pieces he had, I feel persuaded that the ore was of the same na- 
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ture and geological formation as that near Tnng-cliow^—two 
liimdred miles apart, — and this ore is the most valuable of all 
iron -ores. Since then these hills have been visited by a geologist 
and found to contain vast masses of this ore cropping up to the 
surface. Iron-ore of a somewhat different description has also 
been procured from the hill called King-kwo-shan, to which we 
shall Ixave immediately to refer, as producing galena and silver-ore. 
This hill is about 50 li to the south by east of Tung-chow. And 
yet a third description, very much like specular iron-ore, has 
been found in the neighhourhood of Ohefoo. Iron is also report- 
ed to exist in the hills behind Foo-shan-hien, within ten miles of 
the port, hut this has not yet been verified. 

Gold. — When I first began to make inquiries regarding the 
minerals here, I was astonished at the universality of the know- 
ledge of the existence of gold and the apathy regarding it. Every 
one seemed to know of it. A native literary ffiend said that ^‘'it 
was found in the sand of almost all the streams in the eastern 
portion of the province after heavy rain.’^ Another well-educated 
man acquainted with the district reported the fact in nearly the 
same words, and the other day a man, a scholar from Hai-yang 
said that it was found in the rivulets in his neighhourhood. But 
while it thus appears to he very widely distributed, there are 
several places which stand out pre-eminent. The first is Kieu- 
dien, 70 U S.E. from Lai-chow, lat. 37 deg. 12 min. jN,, long. 120 
deg. E. and 95 li N.E. of Ping-tu. Marvellous stories relating to 
the richness of the quartz, and the sand are current among the 
people, which of course have to he taken (nm grano salts, I was 
told that a tea-cup frill of the quartz, groi^d down, would some- 
times yield two oz. of gold, aud that 100 catties of the sand was 
worth about 1,000 cash 5 I was also informed that many years 
ago a man came from Shen-si with 300 followers, and in two 
months cleared 50,000 oz. after paying all expenses and so on. 
Two or three years ago, a company of respectable men belonging 
to the neighbourhood made a proposal to the CM-hien mandarin 
to work the mine, but he demanded 10,000 taels in hand before 
he w^ould allow them to commence operations. They offered 
3,000 taels, hut did not venture a larger sum — more especially as 
they could not tell how much more might be demanded after they 
had commenced. The mandarin remained inexorable, and so the 
project was given up. I mention this to shew why so few care 
to engage in the mining of the precious metals. The metah 
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Imm lies with the Emperor and Government^ and they have no 
scruples in the matter of squeezing* The mandarins also say 
that they are afraid of disturbances among the workers of such 
mines. 

Another place^ famed as a market for gold-dust is Kii-hien^ 
about 18 miles W. by S. from Chefoo. It is procured in the 
streams which flow from the Lau-sze-shan. I have passed se- 
veral old gold- washings on the banks of the river which flows 
past the town. 

A third place is Kow-tew near Ning-hai;, 60 U S.E. of Chefoo. 
In my last j ourney having passed through a district 100 U to the 
S. W. of Chu-ching^ long. 119 deg. 45 min. E., lat. 36 deg. 1 
min. N., apparently full of minerals^ and having arrived at the 
village of Kwun-sae and finished my work; I enquired of the 
inn-keeper — as my custom was — about the products of the dis- 
trict. He told me of a wonderful hill about 10 li south of where 
we were, which he affirmed was full of metals. It was called the 
hill of the Seven precious things,” and yielded gold, silver, 
copper, lead, tin, iron, and coal. He further said that it had been 
mined up to the close of the Ming dynasty, but was now forbidden. 
Deeming his story to be too good to be true, I sent out my as- 
sistant to enquire quietly about it, and he returned affirming that 
the matter was well known, and that two or three persons inde- 
pendently confirmed the inn-keeper’s report. Though no one cares 
to engage in the regular operations of mining for the reasons 
already stated, yet any one is at perfect liberty to search the 
streams. Accordingly, every year a good many of the natives 
engage in this employment. They often find nuggets of varjang 
size, which is a great temptation to persevere, in spite of failure. 
And yet last year I have been told that the gold-washers made 
on an average about one dollar per day in tbe district of Tsi-hya. 

— ^Lead-ore, containing lead and silver in varying 
proportions, appears to be very widely distributed over the eastern 
portion of the province. We hear of its existence in all quarters. 
We are assured there is an interdicted mine in the hills close be- 
hind Chefoo. We hear of it south towards Hai-yan, and west 
towards Wei-hien. A mule-load of the ore has been brought 
from King-kwo-shan, 13 miles E. by S. of Tung-chow, already 
referred to, and two mule-loads have been got from another place 
near Ning-hai. Both specimens were most excellent, containing 
about 80 per cent of lead j that from King’-kwa-shan was parti- 
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cularly valuable, and contained a percentage of silver. In 
reference to tWs latter place, I ana told on good autbority that 
while on the south side of the hill lead prevails, on the north, 
silver predominates, especially in one spot. In fact, I was told 
that one catty of the ore sometimes yielded 8 ozs. of silver, hut I 
do not vouch for this. Again, about 2 or 3 miles south of the 
city of Tung-chow-foo a tablet has been discovered relating to a 
lead mine in that locality. It announces that the mine has been 
closed owing to the representations of the elders of the surround- 
ing villages, who affirm that the opening of the mine disturbs the 
Pung-shui of the neighbourhood, — the old story, — ^which shall 
hold its spell over the people till the truth enlighten them, and 
the roar of the railway engine shall dissipate it tor ever. 

CoppEK. — Specimens of copper-ore have been brought irom 
the neighbourhood of Chang-kia-chwang, 110 li SW. of Chefoo, 
and there is every reason to believe that it abounds there and 
elsewhere in this part of the promontory, 

Peecious Stones. — ^Travelling round the promontory two 
years ago, I found large numbers of pebbles among the people. 
Some very fine ones, hearing a strong resemblance to the cairn- 
gorms and stones got on the west coast of Scotland. There were 
several varieties in structure, shade and colour, and many of 
them were such as would take on a heautifal polish. The place 
where they were procured in most abundance was to the east of 
Yung-ching, on the sea coast, at the extreme end of the promon- 
tory. But the most famous place for precious stones is a hill 
about 100 li south of the city of Tsi-mi, long. 120 deg. 32 min., 
lat. 36 deg. 22 min. This mountain fori^s one of the Ngan-shan 
range, is crowned with temples, and belongs to a firaternity of 
priests, who every year obtain a very large income irom their sale. 
The stones are of various kinds, the prevailing kind being rock 
crystals of various shades, of which they make spectacles. There 
are others of different species, which are used for ornaments of 
various descriptions. Since, my return I saw a large purple- 
coloured stone from this hill exposed for sale in a native hong. 
It had many features of a true amethyst, though one or two 
things appeared to indicate otherwise. It was as large as a boy^s 
head, and weighed 12 lbs., and, if genuine, would be worth I 
know not how much. 

Maeblb and Geanite. — Of these we have many varieties, 
but as they are of less importance, I need not trouble you with 
an account of them here. 
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Asbestos. — ^This strange fossil mineral is found at King-kwo- 
shan, and also at Law-szfe-shan^ both of wliich places have been 
formerly noticed as producing other minerals. The natives use 
it for making Pire-stoves^ crucibles^ and other fire-proof purposes. 
The fibre is good and very feathery^ and by the admixture of 
cotton or hemp could be woven into articles of clothing. Such 
articles being exposed to fire and having all the alloy consumed^ 
would afterwards form fire-proof garments, such as ancient his- 
tory speaks of, and such as are used in Legerdemain. But the 
mineral would make most excellent fire-brick, which would be 
cheaper and more durable tlian any others. This is worthy of 
the consideration of the masters of the steamers on the coast. 

SuLPHTjH. — Sulphur is procured in several parts of the pro- 
vince. I found the natives making copperas (sulphate of iron) 
at different places in the valley of Law-foo-ho. 

SxJLPHUB Baths. — Speaking of sixlphur reminds me of the 
hot sulphur baths which are found throughout the district, and 
which deserve mention as an increasing resort for foreign inva- 
lids. The baths in greatest fiivour, with the Chefoo commurnty 
are those at Ngai-shan, about a day’s ride from tlie port, a little 
to the N. W. of Tsi-hya. But besides these there are others at 
Loong-chwen, 60 liy east of Ning-hai, at Wun-shih-tun, 70 //, 
south of Tung-chow, also near Yi-chow, and at Ghau-yuen, GO 
liy west of Hwang. At all these places there are regular bathing 
establishments, a square tank with a pavilion over it for the 
public, which is generally crowded from dawn to dusk by Chi- 
namen, and a private bath for mandarins and wealthy persons. 
The sulphurous water from these springs varies in temperature. 
The baths at Ohau-yuen are the most remarkable^ there, at one 
place, the water rises almost boiling hot and you can cook an 
egg on the spot. 

Saltpetre. — ^This salt is found in several places. It is pro- 
duced in considerable quantities in the neighbourhood of Kin- 
chi, lat. 36 deg. 16 min., long. 119^ deg. 34 min., and I found it 
extremely good at Po-shan-hien. 

Glass. — There is another article of manufacture at Po-shan- 
hien which is little known to foreigners, but which proves a most 
important article of internal commerce. Long ago the natives 
discovered that the rocks in ^the neighbourhood, pulverized and 
smelted with the nitrate of potassa, formed glass,* and for many 
years they have given themselves to the manufacture of this 
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article, I found them making excellent window-glass^ blowing 
bottles of all sizes, moulding cups of all descriptions, and making 
lanterns, beads and ornaments of endless varieties. They also 
run it into long rods — about 30 inches — which they tie up in 
bundles and export to all parts of the country. The rods of pig- 
glass cost 100 cash per catty at the manufactory. The glass is 
extremely pure, they colour it most beautifully, and they have 
attained cansiderable dexterity in manipulation. Many of the 
articles were finely finished. To pass to other matters on which 
it seems necessary to say a little : — 

Cotton. — This important staple is grown in great quantities 
in the western and south-west portions of the province; and could 
be raised in much greater quantities if necessary. There are two 
kinds; viz., that commonly exported, which is familiar enough, 
and another superior kind, which is very strong in the fibre, and 
of which they make cash-hags, saddle-bags, and strong cloth. 

Silk. — There appears to be considerable mis-apprehension in 
reference to the silk produced in Slian-tung,' Many imagine 
that there are no mulberry trees, and that all silk which can be 
obtained must come feom the worms which can live on the 
oakshrub and such trees. Here they err. Mulberry trees are 
very common in the plains throughout the province. During my 
last journey I found them in all directions out of the reach of the 
north wind, and passed through large orchards of them. The 
truth is there are three kinds of silk worms and three kinds of 
silk in common use among the people, viz., the brown common 
silk, of which they make the well-known pongee; the second, a 
beautiful white silk; and, again, a still more beautiful yellow 
silk; the third, a blackish silk, made frofh wmrms which feed on 
the pepper, tree. Of these three kinds there are various qualities 
depending on the feed and care taken in the culture of the worm. 
One quality of the second description is famous for producing a 
texture almost impervious to stains. The third kind produces a 
cloth exempt from the attacks of insect, and greatly prized. I 
believe that when the matter is looked into Shan-tung silk must 
rise into an important article in the foreign market. 

Hemp, China Gbass, (fee. — These fibrous plants are well- 
known, so I need say nothing save only to call attention to them, 
and remark that they can be produced in any quantity to meet 
the demand. 
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Dyes.— W e have indigO; madder^ a fine purple dye, a yellow 
dye fiom the leaves of the why-shoo, the famous green dye, and 
others of less importance. 

I may add that, having travelled through the province in every 
direction, and visited all their chief cities and almost all places 
of any importance, save a corner toward the northwest, I have 
found the people civil, inoffensive, only curious and greedy, with 
a little spice of the anti-foreign element, — yet, like other China- 
men, morally false and foul. Excepting towards the east, there 
are cart-roads as good as anywhere else in China, and every 
facility for travelling. The country is extremely fertile, produc- 
ing great crops of cereals, from magnificent wheat down to rice, 
esculents from good potatoes down to the egg plant. All sorts of 
fruits, such as grapes, apples, pears, pomegranates, persimmons, 
&o., &c.; also heel mutton, game, cfec., <fec. Recent travels and 
researches have revealed to us immense fields of coal and iron in 
Slien-si; immense fields of coal in Chi-li,* and also great fields 
of coal and iron in Manchuria. Those taken in connection with 
these open up a vast subject of speculation and foretel a great 
future. Here we have every element necessary to progress and 
dominion j we have coal, the source of steam power, and that 
which makes every kind of mineral valuable, as it affords a chea]) 
means of smelting them. We have iron for machinery and raw 
materials ofthe most important descriptions in profuse abundance; 
we have excellent stones for building purposes; we have precious 
metals for currency, and marble, and precious stones, for orna- 
mentations; we have a most fertile and varied soil, grain to 
nourish, and fruits of all kinds to please the appetite. We have 
men in some degree educated, with clear heads and strong frames; 
and we have one colloquial throughout the whole country, which 
also has the advantage of being a written language. Providence 
has not placed these elements of power here in vain, so that, 
sooner or later, we may reasonably anticipate that China shall rise 
from its decrepitude, and either of itself, or under the guidance 
of western genius, with more than renewed youth, rule over this 
part of the world. The north generally (all the world over) 
dominates over the south, and China will not form an exception 
to the rule; for here in addition to better brain and muscle and 
climate, we have the advantage of immense and varied resources 
in juxta position; and as Shan-tung has the pre-eminence in 
geographical position, with safe and commodious harbours open 
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all the year round on the south as well as on the north of the 
promontory it is not unlikely that this province may be the seat 
of power in the new order of thing's which is certain to arise. 
And yet two things are clearly indispensible to any measure of 
advancement on the part of the people, and they should go hand 
in hand^ firsts the diffusion of knowledge, especially that truth 
which alone can enlighten, purify, and strengthen, the moral 
character of a people and, secondly, leaders to initiate them into 
the arts, — guide them in the path of progress and able to defend 
those who enter it, from the oppressions of their own countrymen* 
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^ 

ENTOMOLOGY OE SHANGHAL 
♦ 

Bt W. B. FRYER, Esq, 

The- position of Slianghai; regarded from an Entomological 
point of view, appears at first to be a very favourable one. Situated 
in the temperate zone with however a tropical summer, it might 
be supposed that insects requiring great heat, as well as those 
to which a moderate temperature is most suitable, would both be 
found here, the prevalence of water also would cause one to look 
for large numbers of insects with water-inhabiting larvae. These 
expectations of a rich Entomological country are not very fully 
realized. On a hot summer’s day a fine handsome Papilio 
(Papilio Pammon) may frequently be seen dashing through our 
compounds, and from all the neighbouring' trees the call of the 
Cicada is heard only too plainly,* a comparatively huge Dynastes 
is occasionally met with, and large grasshoppers are common ; 
but tlie large sized insects most common here, are Longicornes, 
the larv00 of whicli, being wood feedex's, could hardly he expected 
in any numbers in such an almost treeless country as this is; 
the Mantis is of frequent occurrence; bxit, bejmnd these insects 
the Entomological inhabitants of the surrounding district are 
nearly all of a moderate size, and the fauna is veij similar to 
that of England. This is, I imagine, to he traced in great part, 
to the severity of the winters we have here, cold is the enemy of 
luxuriousness of growth in the Zoological world generally, and 
the insects which the hot summer would attract, are not able to 
stand the winter. 

As I have said before, the insects we find most commonly, are 
nearly all closely allied with those occurring in England; oven 
these are not abundant, and this I attribute to the sameness of 
the vegetation. We have none of those pretty hedgerows, tree 
shaded lanes, and frequent woods, which lend such a variety to a 
country walk, and at the same time afford cover to so many 
different descriptions of plants; here, a country walk generally 
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ends in one laving to pick one^s way like a rope dancer^ on a 
narrow ledge of earth with a wet paddy field on each side. The 
few miserable sutetitiites for roads are not bounded on either 
hand by hedges; and bamboo copses^ the nearest approach to 
woods, are wanting in the fine thick undergrowth of a copse at 
home, the ground being strewed with dead hamhoo leaves and 
twigs. The graves are certainly objects in the landscape which 
we cannot boast of in England, and were it not for these, several 
large sections of insects would be nearly unrepresented here. 

The only aquatic insects we have are those that can live in 
muddy water; the more interesting tribes Trichoptera, Sialides, 
Ephemera, &c., are as far as my experience goes, never found 
round Shang'liai; I have given up some time to the search, but 
have only succeeded in taking one small species of Trichoptera. 
Of the species that can thrive in dirty water we have only too 
many, the mosquito is a well known example. Libellulidoe swarm, 
and sometimes appear in almost incredible numbers: I was once 
witness to a flight of this kind, the air as far as the eye could 
see was thick with them, and in a walk of about a quarter of a 
mile on each side from my house, they appeared in undiminished 
numbers ; so that the whole British settlement must have had a 
tremendous cloud of thorn passing over it. Amongst foreign 
residents here tliey are usually known as storm flies; a good 
many of them are frequently to be seen flying about in the air 
over tiie Bund : their appearance is generally supposed to foretell 
high winds, but on the occasion of seeing the flight before 
referred to I noted that nothing unusual in the atmosphere 
followed. 

These insects abounding in such numbers as they always do, 
must put a great clieck upon mosqrritoes; if by some calamity we 
were deprived of them for one season, we should be almost 
devoured by tie mosquitoes, as tbe Libellulidoe during their long 
larval period of nearly a year, and afterwards as imagoes, must 
consume an immense number of mosquitoes both in the larva 
and imago states. 

One other reason, besides the -want of variety of vegetation, for 
the scarcity of ordinary insect forms such as Lepidoptera, Cole- 
optera, Trichoptera and Hemiptera, is found in the prevalence of 
raptorial insects. One of the most ravenous of these, the Mantis, 
is so common, that to an Entomological eye hatches of its ovee 
appear on all sides, plastered to tree trunks or to walls, on dead 
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leaves, stones, twigs, branches of trees, in fact everywhere. Wlien 
we consider that the mantis in all its stages is always ranging 
about the low herbage and brushwood in search of its prey, and 
that it has an insatiable appetite, the wonder is, that a single 
Lepidopterous larva escapes it; a foil grown mantis will eat any 
living thing from a fly larva or a mosquito, to a large hawkmotli. 
The mantis always keeps on the ground or on short shrubs. 
Next to it, the spider claims our attention as a great insect 
destroyer. Hunting spiders which use no web but run over the 
ground, are common; the flat brindled spider frequently to be 
seen on the ceilings of our rooms, comes under this head; but 
the most formidable enemy to other insects, is a large and hand- 
some species marked with red, gold, silver, and black. When full 
grown, it makes a weh that catches even the larg*est beetles in 
foil flight, and will frequently hold an ordinary cap when thrown 
into it; in many places, it is very common, and destroys a great 
quantity of insects. Round its web there is usually to be seen 
a much smaller spider which does not make any weh of its 
own, but picks up the smaller insects that get caught in its 
patron’s. It is amusing to see the quickness with -which they 
run away when they see the rightful owner of the weh coming 
towards them, occasionally however they get caught, and then 
they are wound up in their capturers silk, and carried oS for 
eating as though they had been ordinary game. 

Libellulidae by day, and bats by night are the greatest foes of 
air frequenting insects. I was at the Ifong-wliang liills in Juno 
last summer and the Libellulidie had then nearly cleared ofl‘ the 
rest of the insect world ; all over the place they had taken up 
their positions, each onS cruising over a space about 10 feet long, 
and whatever insect appeared in this space was immediately 
pounced upon; should one of the dragonflies encroach upon its 
neighbour’s domain, a fight ensued directly. There were two or 
three fine large species that took up regular positions in tins 
way; the smaller ones had to skirmish about all over the place, 
and get whatever they could; and when I was there, so few other 
insects were left that the large ones had been obliged to turn 
their attention to these, their smaller brethren of the same tribe, 
and seize and prey upon them.; this I saw several times. In 
consequence of the overwhelming numbers of the Libellulidie this 
was almost a blank day to me; though only a few weeks before, 
when there were only a few of them aoout, the same ground was 
rich with all sorts and tribes of insects. 
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The quantity of bats to be seen flitting* about on any mild 
evening here^ far exceeds the number of these animals, usually 
to be seen at any place in England, and as they are entirely 
insectivorous we may fairly suppose that a much greater destruc- 
tion of insect life is caused by them than at home, 

I think we are to conclude from these observations that it is 
only those species of insects peculiarly favoured with means of 
concealment or defence that have much chance of existing. I 
have paid most attention to the Lepidopterous order of insects, 
and here I have found this fully borne ont; Papilio larvae have a 
process in their heads which unfolds itself like the horns of a 
snail, and when developed, has a very powerful scent, a sort of 
concentrated essence of the leaves of the tree upon which they 
live; in the case of P. Pammon for instance, which feeds upon 
the citron, a strong smell of lemon comes from the horns. 
This singular apparatus would certainly drive off any less power- 
ful foe than the Mantis, and might even discomfort that insect, 
the great enemy of all Lepidopterous larvoe. Many Bomhyx 
larvee are able to sting with great severity 3 in some cases a 
blister is raised upon the hand if they are incautiously touched, 
others make red marks only, but the smart is felt for tw'o or three 
days. The stinging power is contained in the fine hairs which 
clothe the body of the caterpillar^ they are so fine that the slight- 
est contact is sufficient to make them pierce through the skin, 
and in all probability they convey poison into the flesh. The 
cocoons of a great many insects are so admirably contrived to 
look like a piece of the substance upon which they are fixed, as 
to defy the closest attempts at discovery; while others though in 
rather conspicuous places and easily found, are of so hard a 
texture that they are quite safe from the attacks of any other 
insects. As an illustration of the latter description of cocoons, 
I may mention that of a species of Oiketicus, which, with a dead 
leaf wrapped round it, may be seen dangling from nearly all the 
trees in the settlement, in the winter time. 

Up to the present time I have 21 different species of butterflies 
taken round Shanghai, and 6 in addition at Fung-whang Shan. 
Several of them are either identical or very closely allied to 
indigenous British species, and amongst them we can boast of 4 
species of Papilio, one of which, P. Machaon is the only species 
of this genus to be found in England. One singular fact about 
this butterfly is, that, contrary to its habits at home, where it is 
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only to be found in low and fenny districts^ it is here usually 
seen at the extreme tops of hills; the only places I have noticed 
it being' the summits of the Fung-whang and Tung-ting hills. 

We have a good many sphinx moths^ some of them very com- 
mon. The Acacia when in bloom attracts a great many; ^nearly 
always just after dark, half a dozen fine large sphinxes are to be 
seen at one time buzzing round its flowers ; they are however 
nearly always confined to 3 species. I have altogether in my 
collection 23 species of Sphingidee, and am sure that a great 
many remain to be taken. 

Amongst our Bombyces we can boast of Saturnia Cynthia; the 
Ailanthus silk-worm, the cultivation of which, as a means of 
growing silk in England, is attracting so much attention at home 
just now ; we also have Cynthia Mylitta, which is domesticated 
in some parts of China, and produces the Tiisseh Silk; both of 
these are fine looking insects. 

The handsome Actias Luna is common both in its larva and 
imago states; the former are to be found in every piuvet bush, and 
the latter during the summer may be seen quietly gliding over 
the ground, or hanging from the tips of the branches in the 
hedges. 

Noctum are not at all frequent; one or two species are tolerably 
common both at sugar and on the wing, hut the total number of 
species is very small; at the present time I have exactly 02 different 
ones in my cabinet. Two or three species of Geometric are abun- 
dant, but beyond these we do not find many: Tineina however 
are pretty common, one or two only too much so as the holes in 
our woollen clothes laid by for any time can testily. I attribute 
the scarcity of Noctuic aSd Geoinetrce to the ravages of the mantis, 
which would always be ranging about places frequented by their 
larvee; but Pyrales owing to the secluded mode of live of their 
larviB which keeps them out of the way of predaceous insects, are 
the most abundant of our moths; the g*eneral run of them are 
larger in size than those common at home, and supply the places 
occupied by the Geometrm which are so abundant in our English 
woods. 

DynastidiB and different sorts of Cerambyx and Lucanixs with 
a few Melolontha and Cetonia make up the hulk of the most 
noticeable of our beetles; Staphylina are conspicuous by their 
almost entire absence, and the ordinary run of small and minute 
sized beetles so abundant at home are not at all common here. 
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As might be expected from the nature of the eountry^ Ortho- 
ptera are plentiful enong'b^ and some of them are very fine hand- 
some insects: the queer looking long snouted Gryllus Nascatus 
with wings about 6 inches wide, is common in the autumn^ and 
so is a large species of Gryllus, the larvae of which the Chinese 
keep in small wicker baskets on purpose to hear the continual 
little chirrup they keep up. The paddy fields in the autumn 
swarm with grasshoppers of all sorts and sizes. Locusts are 
occasionally to be caught, l^ut I can hear of no chronicles 
amongst the Chinese of their appearance in any very great 
numbers about here. 

Hemiptera are not often met with, a few are seen now and 
then. I have never heard of the occurrence of C. Lectularius * 
Its absence however is not in any way to he attributed to the 
cleanliness of the Shanghai lower classes. I have a species of 
Nepa which measures inches from the head to the end of the 
body. Sometimes on summer evenings large flights of a small 
sort of Notonecta appear attracted by the light, in such numbers 
as to completely cover the table in a very short time. 

Bees are sometimes domesticated by the Chinese, a square 
wooden box is made to serve as a hive. The bees are called Ne 
foong, and honey Ne foong tah. 


* The common Bug. 
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^ 

NOTES ON A POBTION OP THE OLD BED 
OF THE YELLOW MVEE AND THE WATEE SUPPLY 
OF THE GBAND CANAL. 

^ 

Bit net ELIAS, P. B. G. S. 

The following is a copy of a portion of the journal kept on a 
journey from Shanghai to the Yellow River bed. 

May 11th, 1867. — Leaving T^sing-kiang-pu^ we proceeded 
over a dry sandy country in a general direction N. by W. to Wang- 
kia-yin-tszu, a village on tlie North bank of the Y'ellow River 
bed and distant about to 3 miles from T’sing-kiang. On 
approaching the bed it has merely the appearance of an insig- 
nificant depression’ in the otherwise flat and level country; and a 
closer inspection shows that this is actually the case^ as its depth 
is very inconsiderable, even when taking into account the artifi- 
cial banks which are 8 or 10 feet above the general level of the 
country. Near the north bank and in the deepest portion of 
the bed is a small creek partly artificial and containing small 
quantities of water in places, and upon these small detached 
pieces of water are a few boats. In summer when the floods 
come down from the mountains of Shan-tung iM the Grand 
Canal, (Chun-ho) &c., this creek is said to flow to the sea for 
about 10 days each year, having a depth of water, varying from 
a few inches to about 8 feet; and this is all that is left of the 
Yellow River. 

At Wang-lda-yin-tszu the, bed of the River at flood limit was 
found by sextant measurement to be 551 yards, its greatest depth 
(by estimation) probably never more than about 15 to 18 feet. 

About IJ miles N. of Wang-kia-yin-tszii the Yeu-ho is reach- 
ed, a stream there about 30 to 40 yards wide with a slight cur- 
rent towards the sea. This river though not navigable for large 
vessels all the year round appears to supply the place, to a cer- 
tain extent of the Yellow River in this district, inasmuch as it is 
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the principal outlet to the same portion of the sea coast to which 
the Yellow Eiver formerly led. It is also the high way to the 
important city of Hai-chow-foo distant 350 li The distance to 
the sea at its mouth being 220 li. The banks of the Yeu-ho at 
this point (Yeu-ho villag'e) indicate periodical floods; and indeed 
these are said to take place every summer^ and to come by way of 
the Grand Canal (Chun-ho) and by other creeks from the north- 
ward, Shan-tung, &c. Moderate sized junks were seen here, the 
country everywhere flat and sandy and the dust intolerable. 

One mile and a half S. W, of Yeu-ho village is Shi-ha, another 
small village on the North hank of the Hwang-ho, and from this 
place a road was followed, leaving S. W. along the bank, to 
Yang-kia-chong distance (from Shi-h4) about 3J miles. 

Here the Grand Canal was cut, at the point where it flows 
for a short distance in the Yellow River bed and before its waters 
have reached the highest lock; all the locks being contained in a 
long deep bend to the southward which the Canal makes between 
this and T’sing-kiang-pu. The water here flows from the north- 
ward, although only some 2 miles or so higher up it has parted 
with the Yeu-ho. 

The current at this time of year however is of course inconsi- 
derable. From Yang-kia-chong we followed the old bed of the 
Whai, with the Canal flowing on our right hand, for about 1 
mile in a southerly direction to a place where the latter takes a 
sharp bend East and apparently takes possession of a portion of 
the Whafs old bed; the lower portion of this bed, viz; to the left 
(E.) of our road being occupied by marshy backwaters, remains 
of old locks, &c., &c. % 

It is at Yang-kia-chong that the small creek in the bed of the 
Yellow River takes its supply from the Grand Canal for the few 
days in summer as mentioned above. It is said that there were 
formerly locks here made of earth or mud but that they were 
removed some few years since as useless. From the appearance 
of the banks, borne out by information from the people, the rise 
of water about here in summer would be some 20 feet above its 
present level, and considerably more than that above its lowest 
winter level. 

Fron‘ the short easterly bend of Canal, we struck across to the 
first, or lowest lock, and then up the Canal again to Ti-sze-za, 
passing 4 locks in the space of about 2 miles. From here a mile 
in a southerly direction brought us to the old bank of the Hung- 
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tszie-liii whicli appeared^ witli some interruptions to be a conti- 
nuation of the East bank of the Whai. Prom this we proceeded 
N, E. to T’sing-kiang-pu, about 7 miles, passing* through a flat 
grain growing country. 

Beyond the bank which is an immense structure, and extends as 
far as can be seen S. and S. W., is a flat, sandy but cultivated 
country on a rather higher level than the country outside the 
bank, and this is the old bed of the Hung-tsze-hu which until 
20 or 21 years ago is said to have risen yearly to this limit, and 
since then only on one occasion, viz: in the summer of 1866. 

The ^^ooks” are properly speaking not locks at all, but only 
large buttresses of earth, faced with masonry and built out in 
pairs into the canal which there flows at a great velocitj and is of 
a good breadth. These buttresses confine the water (and at the 
same time deepen it) to about the breadth of a large junk ^ by 
means of windlasses fixed above each pair of buttresses, vessels 
are hauled through them and proceed through eddies and counter- 
currents under the hanks to the next pair of buttresses where 
they are again hauled through, and so on. By this means 
vessels are enabled to pass what would otherwise be a rapid. 
The water however can he shut off or checked, by dropi)ing 
sluice gates between any two opposite buttresses and this is done, 
it is said, in the flood season. 

All about this part of the country there are roads, fliirly broad, 
though deep in sand and dust and containing large ruts. 

The means of locomotion and transport are varied; besides 
the somewhat precarious water communication large numbers of 
donkeys, ponies and mules are used both for riding and carrying 
packs and also for drawing carts. Wheel-barrows are common 
and also a kind of cumbersome three-wheeled waggon of the 
rudest construction, drawn by oxen, buffaloes, donkeys, tftc., 
harnessed together promiscuously and generally four abreast, 
these travel usually in trains. 

May 12^A, 1867» — Called on the literary Mandarin of T’sing- 
kiang-pu, Tsing-Hu-tsing, a very polite old man, and having ' 
explained as well as I was able, through an interpreter, what 
I wished to see in the district, he was good enough to direct a 

writer” to take us to any part of the country around and to 
give any information about it we might require. After consider- 
able talk with this writer ” the following, relating to the water 
system was elicited; viz: that the Grand Canal (South of T’sing- 
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kiang*) is supplied from two sotirces; 1 st and continually from 
the Chun-hO; or (Grand Canal; northern sometimes called 
Yeu-ho) which flows through the locksj and 2 ndlj; during the 
Bummer months from the Hung-tsze lake and also through the 
locks } this latter being the cause of the great rise in the Canal 
in July and August and also of its strong current during' those 
months. 

Although the supply from the Chun-ho is said to he continuous 
throughout the year; it is by no means regular, as in winter the 
Canal at Yang-kia-Chong is very low, only just navigable; 
whilst in stimmer there are about 30 feet of water in it: this rise 
is caused by the floods in Shantung and the North; by way 
directly of the Chun -ho. 

Troubles are said to exist at Hai-chow«foo and gunboats and 
troops are arriving from the southward all day and are proceed- 
ing North by way of the locks and the Yeu-ho. 

Started in afternoon to verify the above information, more 
especially that portion of it which referred to the Hung-tsze. 
Walked to Yang-kia-chong and halted for the night. It was 
here ascertained that the river from the Hung-tsze to the canal 
was diy in parts 5 and not navigable; thus it became necessary 
to reach Kaou-lien-ki (the first town on the lake; and distant 70 
ii) overland; and donkeys, &c.^ were hired for the purpose. 

Mizi/ 13tA; 1867. — J^rom Yang-lm-dkong and Kam-lien-lti 
Eoute S. by W. about 3 miles to Tau-p(i; a village in the sharp 
curve of Canal just above the highest lock; and opposite which the 
creek from the Hung-tsze falls into the Canal. From here this 
creek could he seen flowing from the S. W. making a sinuous 
course, its breadth about 10 yards, and containing now a small 
quantity of water from this point to a distance of about 2 miles 
up : its banks point to a rise of about 6 or 8 feet in summer and 
at its junction with the Canal it falls (at this season) over a ledge 
of rocks about 1-| feet high. The Canal too at this point flows * 
as a small rapid over rocks, cftc., which in two months hence will 
be covered with water some 15 feet deep. Ferried across Canal 
and proceeded about 8 miles S. S. W, along the dry bed of the 
Hung-tsze to a point where the creek andtlie bank, seen May 11th, 
converge and beyond which point the Hung-tsze summer floods, 
it is said; never extend under ordinary circumstances. 

Took the road on top of the Flood-hank and marching S. hy W. 
GJ miles, reached Kaou-lien-ki and stopped for the night. 
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May 186?. — Kaou-lien-ki, a miserable mud built Til- 

lage; stands on a portion of tlie bank jutting out into tbe lake 
and forms for itself a kind of harbour. There are large numbers 
of junks here, some of great size; trading' between tbe lake ports 
to tbe S. W. and tbe Grand Canal; <fec.; &c,; but not with Kaou- 
lien -ki wbicb is merely tbe final port at this end of tbe lake and 
no place of trade. 

Many bills were seen to tbe S. S. W. and S. W. OnC; a 
tolerably bigb one called Nor-jiu-san bearing S. 58° W, and 
distant about 12 or 15 mileS; said to be 60 Zi Tbe Island jnark- 
ed on Du Haiders chart is not visible from here, it is said to bear 
about W. and is not bigb. Tbe N. shore of tbe lake being per- 
fectly flat and very low is soon lost to view as it stretches away 
to the S. W.; but a small portion of it; covered with treeS; and 
cropping up like an island; was seen bearing about W. N. W. 

The bottom of this part of the lake is mud; and tbe water mud 
colour and very sballoW; about 3 feet off Kaou-lien-ki; though 
further to tbe S. W. it is said to be much deeper. 

Tbe creek leading from tbe lake has been lately deepened and 
reembanked towards tbe lake end; and its channel cut and em- 
banked for some distance into tbe shallow lake itself; Le. to 
within about 1 mile of Kaou-lien-ki. 

Marched at 3.30 p. M. and followed the bank about 11 miles 
N. by E.; and then struck off across tbe country about N, N. E. 
reaching S. gate T’sing-kiang' 1.30 a. m,; 15tb. 

May 15Z7«^; 186?. — ^This morning procured a native chart of 
this district from tbe writer” wbicb confirms tbe above obser- 
vations and contains ^all the correct Chinese names of places, 
riverS; &c. At 1 p. m. set out for Cbin-kiang and tbe southwards. 

The Hung-tsze bank is in most places about 120 feet broad at 
the bottom; and at tbe highest point is about 30 feet; tbe lake 
level being higher than the general level of tbe country on tbe 
- other side. 

The backwater” in tbe above sketch is a kind of marsh or 
shallow ditch about 800 or 400 yards wide generally, and it is 
probably formed by digging out eartb for the construction of the 
bank; as it is evidently artificial : there is water in it now only in 
places, and wild fowl abound. 

With regard to the date of the desiccation of the Yellow River, 
it is sometimes said to have occurred 15 years ago, 1862; and 
sometimes 14 years ago, 1853; it is generally stated however to 
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have become shallower and shallower for some few years previous 
to its actually leaving* a dry bed, and from all I can hear it 
appears that it was not till the autumn of 1853 that it ceased 
to flow altogether.* 

The Hung-tszie it will be seen from the foregoing notes is far 
within its former boundary. So. large a diminution has taken 
place in the quantity of water in this lake as to leave a large 
tract of its bed open to cultivation and habitation, and to render 
many miles of the old Flood Bank useless. The present flood 
limit does not reach within 5 or 6 miles of the northern part of 
the bank save under exceptional circumstances such as in 1866t 
when it attained its old limit, the wall. The depth of water on 
the space now annually overflowed is at all times trifling-, only 
a few inches 5 but formerly, it is said, and indeed the bank with 
its 16 feet of stone facing speaks for itself, the yearly rise was 
something very considerable. The dat6 of this diminution of 
the lake’s waters is equally uncertain to within a year or so, as 
is the affair of the Yellow River, and probably from the same 
cause; viz, its having occurred gradually. It is generally re- 
ported however to have happened 21 or 20 years ago i.e, in 1846 
or 1847. 

South of T’sing-kiang-pu the Grand Canal is called the See- 
min-ho and after receiving its double supply of water as above, 
it rises, in summer, some 10 or 12 feet above winter level and 
has a strong current. The current in May is very inconsiderable 
in any portion of the Canal between T’sing-kiang lock and Sau- 
p4, the point where it meets the flood tide from the Yang-tsze, 
I should say never more than about | n^le per hour; and this 
only for about the 10 or 15 miles of its course immediately below 
T’sing-kiang-pu. So much of the water however, is parted with 
through sluices in the East bank, for purposes of irrigation, that 
the current getting weaker and weaker on its way South becomes 
almost nil at the point where the canal enters the lake about 6 
miles North of Kaou-yeu. In the same way both the depth and 
breadth decline towards this point, it being here scarcely 10 
yards broad and very shallow, whilst between Paou-ying and 

* I am aware that tliis date is not considered correct; but it is derived 
from the information of a number of different persons resident in the neigh- 
bourhood, and as such only I give it, and do not vouch for its accuracy. 

f In 1866 too the creek in the bed of the Yellow River (see May 11th) is 
said to have contained 10 feet of water for a few days during the floods. 


I 
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T’siiig-kiang' it sometimes readies a breadth of 150 yards and 
has everjnvhere abundance of water. Below Kaou-yeu and altei’ 
communication with the Kaou-yang lake the Canal again becomes 
broader and deeper^ and the current somewhat stronger^ although 
here too the sluices are at wmrk draining off the water. 

Manj^ of the gunboats mentioned May 12th were seen return- 
ing on the 15th there not being enough water for them in the 
Yeu-ho; thus practically illustrating the unimportant nature of 
that river at this time of year, they would go to Ilai-cliow by 
way of Sien-nu-miaoU; cfec. 

Although on May 12th, I was informed that the summer rise 
in the Canal was due to its Hung-tssse feeder it will have been 
seen that from the subsequent examination of those parts, it was 
found to he caused by floods from l}ofh the Hong-tsze and the 
Chun-ho shmiltaneoudy. 
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The preceding list of 995 solar and 574 lunar, eclipses has been 
<5ollected from various Chinese sources accessible to me, and 
represents I believe nearly all that can be gathered from the 
native literature. 

In the first column, the year does not exactly coincide with 
the European year of the same date^ but represents the Chinese 
year, which generally commences in our January or February;' 
so that there is frequently a discrepancy of one or two months. 
For instance the eclipse which took place on February 8rd, 1711, 
is registered as the 12th month of 1710; and that of January 
24lh, 1712, is put in the table the 12th month of 1711. The 
advantage of this notation however, in a European point of view, 
amply compensates for the little apparent inconsistency; as, for 
example where we replace Kang-he 49, by A. D. 1710, or instead 
of Yung-ching 3 we write A.D. 1726. To have reduced the 
table altogether to Gregorian time, would have involved a number 
of curious chronological problems, and far exceeded the’ time I 
could give to it 

In the second column placed before some of the numbers, 
implies that they are intercalary months; thus ^^In 7” is the 
^^Intercalary 7th month.” 

The third column gives the number of the day in the sexagenary 
cycle; illustrating a practice which has existed from unknown 
antiquity, and is an invaluable resource for identifying the date 
of any eclipse. 

In former times the method of dividing the night was into five 
^ hang watches,” from the end of evening twilight, to the 
beginning of morning twilight, and each watch into five 
cJi'mig, also called ^ cli^ow, and te^n respectively, at 
different periods. 

From the commencement of the present dynasty, the longitude 
of the luminaries at the middle of the eclipse, is given in a fourth 
column. This is according to the 28 constellations of the Zodiac, 
the distance being noted from the nearest determinant star on 
the west. Thus, for the year 1785, where we have ^ Td7ig 
22® 24", supposq the longitude of T^mg to he 92® 80", the place 
of the eclipse will be Long. 114® 54'". The following are the 
names of the twenty-eight constellations, and the longitudes of 
their determinant stars for A.D. 1800, as given by Biot in his 

Precis de ITIistoire de TAstronomie Chinoise ” 
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Sing 
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WeS 
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37 


SUh 
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59 
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170 

56 

9 
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Feih 

6 

22 

9 

# 

Chin 

187 

66 

52 

Anterior to the present dynasty it 

was customary 

to record the 


positions of the heavenly bodies by equatorial measurement^ 
which I have marked Right Ascension^ although it differs from 
the application of that term in European Astronomy^ in giving 
the place in degrees instead of hours. I merely make this 
remark for the better understanding of the ancient theory j for 
the recorded observations of olden times are of too rude a character^ 
to render it of any great importance whether we consider them 
as Longitude or Eight Ascension. 

The fifth column gives the extent of the eclipse in digits and 
minutes^ the diameters of the snn and moon respectively^ 
divided into 10 digits. 

The five following columns give the times of Beginning, Total 
Immersion, Middle, Reappearance of Light, and End of the 
Eclipse. 

The two letters Ld. appended to many of the early eclipses, 
signify that they occurred on the last day of the calendar month. 

The two last columns shew the native authority and the 
section or book ftom which the record is copied. Seven of the 
solar and fourteen of the lunar eclipses, of which I have failed 
to find a notice in any Chinese work within my reach, are given 
on the authority of Gaubil, who professes to have extracted them 
feom Chinese authors, — as published in the 3rd volume of Soucief s 
^^Observations Math4matiques, Astronomiques, Geographiqnes,. 
Chronologiques, et Physiques.” The following are the several 
works indicated by the letters. 
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A Shoo king. Book of Government. 

B SIf^ She Jang. Book of Odes. 

C Chinn iiew. Spring and Autumn Annals. 

B ifeia She lie. Historical Record. 

E lltM# Tseen Mn shoo. Book of tlie Former Han. 

E S67d him shoo. Book of the After Han. 

Gr ^1^^- Memoirs of tke tkree Kingdoms. 

H Tstnshoo. BookofTsin. 

I ^'^'gShTig shoo. Book of Sung. 

J CKhi shoo. Book of Chin. 

K Wei shoo. r Book of Wei. 

B ■^Pth tse shoo. Book of tke Northern Tse. 

M Book of Chow. 

N |?f shoo. Book of Sny. 

0 slid. Southern History. 

P Pill she. Northern History. 

Q ii;f Shi €dng shoo. New hook of Tang. 

R wob tae slid. Old history of the Five 

Dynasties. 

5 Leaou shd. Leaou History. 

T ^1^^' Kin History. 

XJ YuSn shd. Yuen History. 

,V Ming shd. Ming History. 

W Slmb yiidn. Flowers of Conversation. 

X l^i'^ ^hoo. Remarks on subjects, old and new, 

Y aitt' Pung cite. National archives. 

Z Pdng liTvuy yaou. Notahilia of the Tang 

Dynasty. 

6 51111® § Tung lieen hang mUh. Mirror of History, 

A ^ Wan hMn thifng Kadu. Antiquarian researches, 

B fung Kabu. Supplement to 

Antiquarian researches, 

c Hwang chlaow wdn hem €ung Kabu. 

Antiquarian researches of the present Dynasty, 

X) Hung lieen lull. History of the Middle ages. 

E Supplement to the His- 

tory of the Middle ages. 
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I* Fung chow ItangliSeJitseuSnpSen. Fung- 

chow’s Mirror of History. 

G fi'W moo. Outline history of the 

Ming. 

H Moflleii* History of tbe early Ming*. 

The Sung and Kin^ who ruled contemporaneously, had their 
respective capitals at Hang-chow and Peking, and have each left 
a record of Astronomical observations. These must necessarily 
in great part refer to the same objects; and it is worthy of 
remark how frequently the Hang-chow astronomers allude to 
the cloudy state of the atmosphere, as cutting* off their view of 
the eclipses, while their contemporaries in the north register the 
same phenomena, without allusion to any cloudy interruptions 
in the clear atmosphere of Peking. 

A good many of the eclipses are recorded as calculations, with 
a note appended to the effect that they were not seen by the 
official observers. Some of these were afterwards calculated by 
Schall, the President of the Astronomical Board at the com- 
mencement of the present dynasty, who found that eclipses 
actually took place about the times predicted. The difficulty of 
observing very small eclipses with such instruments only as the 
Chinese possessed, can be readily appreciated by practical 
observers. Schall attributes negligence to the observers, which 
may be true; but it is not improbable that motives of state 
policy might sometimes be an inducement to, ignore an eclipse. 
There are probably a good many errors in marking the months; 
which is not surprising, when we consider how many ages the 
records must have been handed down by manuscript transfers, 
before the art of printing was introduced. 

Altogether we have here a catalogue of eclipses of obvious 
utility to the historian, and probably not without tlieir value to 
the man of science; and although the number of errors is 
naturally very considerable, yet there are so many counter- checks, 
that at the expense of a little time and care almost any of them 
may he rectified. 
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ARTICLE VIII. 

4 

CHINESE CHEONOLOGICAL TABLES. 

^ 

By Wm. EEEDK. MAYEES, Esq. 

In the historical tables appended below the simple aim of the 
compiler has been to present in an accessible form, favourable 
to easy reference, a view of the successive Chinese dynasties and 
their individual reigns, such as is likely to prove useful in 
historical researches. The practice in Chinese literature of 
defining” the dates of historical events either by reference to the 
corresponding year of an Emperor^s reign or by quoting the 
cyclical character appertaining to the particular year, renders 
the possession of such tables an absolute necessity; and the 
present is by no means the first time that a record of the kind 
has been projected. The earliest Chinese historical tables 
published in English are comprised in Morrison’s View of 
China f where, however, the arrangement is both faulty and 
defective. In Gutzlaff’s Hietary of Cliina^^ a more complete 
system is followed, thoug'h here also precision in dates is wanting; 
and in 1842 one of the writers in the Chinese Repository” 
prepared a table of the sovereigns distinguished by their posthu- 
mous titles alone ; but in none of these compilations are all the 
requirements of Chinese Chronology satisfactorily met. For the 
purpose of supplying a complete Chronological index, several 
distinct conditions must needs be fulfilled. It is scarcely necessary 
to point out that the Emperors of China themselves are known 
in history by the posthumous titled conferred upon them after 
death, but that their reigns are designated by appellations^ chosen 
according to their own fancy whilst on the Throne, and frequently 
changed during the period of their sway.^ What is required, 
therefore, is a table which shall fix not only the date of accession 

1* Miao Haoy lit. Temple-title, i.e. tke title under wMch the 

sovereign is canonized (^shih in the ancestral Temple. 

2. Nien HaOy lit. Annual-title, or epochal designation. 

3. This was more particularly the case with the earlier dynasties. The 
present dynasty has not employed more than one title for each reign. 
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of the Emperor known by Ms canonical title, but also of the 
commencement of each period of his reign as distinguished by its 
special appellation. The fulfilment of this object is attempted in 
the annexed tables/ which hare been compiled from original 
sources. 

Still, however, something remains to be elucidated. The 
Chinese employ an independent method of specifying a precise 
period of time, viz: hy means of the Cycle of sixty years, ^ of 
which no comparative table has hitherto (so far as the present 
writer’s knowledge serves him) been constructed. The attempt is 
now made, and its result is presented herewith,’ as a necessary 
introduction to the historical tables. The two combined will be 
found, the writer hopes, a complete index to Chinese Chronology. 

A brief inquiry into the nature of the titles applied to Chinese 
sovereigns must next be added. As regards the designations by 
which history recognizes the successive sovereigns of the mythO’« 
logical dynasties, no satisfactory explanation can be arrived at, 
and it does not appear worth while to occupy space and time in 
retailing here the theories advanced by various Chinese writers 
on this subject. As regards the line of doubtful sovereigns 
antecedent to the Hia dynasty, the name of the individual is hy 
some authors declared to be that* of his birth-place, and we 
vmA; whilst in many of the titles of the sovereigns of Shang an 
obvious but yet unexplainable connection exists between the 
sovereign’s appellation and the characters of the cyclical period. 

4. As an example of their intended application, it may he assumed that in 
the course of Chinese reading a i*eference is met with entailing the verifica- 
tion of the 8rd year of Wu Ti of the Tsin dynasty.” On turning to the 
page of the Tables comprising the Tsin dynasty, A.B. 265 is found to he the 
first year of Wn Ti’s reign, and it becomes obvious that the 3rd year 
corresponds to A.D. 267. If, however, in lieu of referring to this sovereign 
by his miao hao or posthumous title the Chinese historian has spoken of the 
** 3rd year of T^ai Shih of the Tsin dynasty,” it will he found on consulting 
the Tables that T’ai Shih was the first of three successive nien hao or epochal 
designations adopted during the course of Wu Xi^s reign, and that the year 
267 is still indicated. 

5. The invention of the Cycle, commonly called Hwa Kia Tze, ^ ^ 

or List of the Kia Tze characters, is a subject upon which great uncertainty 
prevails, hut which has been ably discussed by the Bev. J. Chalmei's in Ms 
chapter on the astronomy of the Chinese in Legge^a Shoo King, Prolegomena, 
p. 90. The use of the Kia tze characters for the designation of months is 
undoubtedly of very high antiquity, hut it was not until about the commen- 
cement of our present era that the cyclical table wa? brought into use for the 
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In the succeeding dynasty of Ohow, with which history begins 
to dawn, we find the sovereigns designated by a series of 
honorific titles such as ^^the Martial King,” ^^the Glorious King,” 
&c., corresponding to the miao Jiao of later times, of which, 
indeed, they are the declared origin. The earlier examples 
among them, however, must be considered as probably the 
invention of later times, notwithstanding the fact that Chow 
Kung, the great counsellor of the founder of the Chow dynasty, 
B. C. 1122, is the reputed author of the practice of canonization.^ 

purpose of distiuguisMug years. Later Mstoriaus, however, haye not hesitated 
to carry back not only the chronological series of cycles to the earliest ages, 
but also to attribute its invention to the mythical Emperor Hwang Ti. The 
reign of this sovereign is stated to have commenced B.C. 2697, and the 
invention of the cycle is credited to the 8th year of Ms reign, his sixty-first 
year, or B. C. 2637, being usually considered the commencement of the first 
of the cycles, though with some writers the cycle is made to commence with 
the first year of Hwang Ti’s reign, thus adding one to the total number of 
cyclical periods recognized by the adverse party. The system most 
commonly followed is that in which the cycles are made to commence with 
the 61st year of Hwang Ti, and the present tables are drawn up in conformity 
with it. The short columns at the head of the tables contain the date of 
commencement of each cycle, in rotation, followed below by the years in 
successive order. Thus, for instance, kia tze was the combination denoting 
the years A. D, 4, 304, 604, &c., down to 1804, and the following combination, 
yi ch^ow^ corresponds to A.D, 6, 306, 666, &c., down to 1806. In the next, 
column a second period is commenced, comprising all the cycles beginning 
with the years shown in the index-column at the top, E. G. (still to use the 
date already referred to in note 4 for the purpose of exemplification) we 
desire to ascertain the date according to onr era of an event occurring ''in 

the year ting hai of Wu Ti of the Tsin Dynasty,” we find on 

consulting the Mstorical tables that Wu Ti’s reign commenced A.D. 265, 
and turning to the table of cycles, it is found that a cyclical period 
commenced in A.D. 244 and must therefore have embraced within its course 
the reign of Wu Ti. Eixing A.D. 265, the first of his reign, as the year 

yi yed 2* W of ^be cycle, we follow the column of characters down until we 
reach ting hai, and at once identify this combination, on reference to the 
column of years, as A.t). 267. 

6. In the JfclB Shih Ki or Historical Records by Sz-ma Ts’ien, B. C. 104, 

under the heading Shih Fa^ the institution of posthumous titles is 

attributed to Chow Kung. The character Shih is explained in the Shwo 

Wen dictionary (A.D. 200) as "the vestiges of action,” 

Commentators have further declared that the conferring of titles after 

death, is the means "by which virtue Is exalted and viee receives its meed 
of blame.” 
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In the year B. C. 221 the ambitious Ch^ng Wang of Ts^in, 
who extended the rule of a petty principality of the West over 
the territories formerly divided among the feudatory States 
constifeuting the Empire of Chow, declared himself the supreme 
ruler of the Chinese j and as founder of a dynasty which he 
trusted would endure for ever assumed «for the first time the 
designation Hwang Ti sovereign ruler or Enipm^or, com- 

bining in this term the titles ascribed to the three Hwang and 
five T% recognized by tradition as the earliest sovereigns. One 
of his first decrees, as recorded in history, ordained the abolition 
of the use of posthumous titles, declaring it his pleasure that he 
should he inown simply as Shih Hwang Ti the First 

Emperor,’^ and that all successive generations should he distin- 
guished numerically as second 

generation, the third generation, and thus onward to the ten 
Siousandth.^’ Alas for human ambition! The mighty inno- 
vator’s line was barely suffered to fulfil the commencement of its 
second reign when its career was brought to a violent end, and 
the dynasty of Han was founded on its ruins. With the 
commencement of this dynasty we begin to tread on firm historical 
ground; and with the consolidation of the Empire new customs 
and ordinances are found to have been instituted, the rudiments 
of most of those existing at the present day. Tlie early 
sovereigns of this house restored the practice of conferring 
posthumous titles. Its founder, on declaring himself Emperor, 
B. C. 202, assumed the title of Kao Hwang Ti ^Hhe 

Exalted Emperor,” under which title his memory was venerated 
in the ancestral temple established B. C. 194 by his son and 
successor Hwei Ti. It was not, however, until the reign of King 
Ti, B. G. 156, that the posthumous titles for the preceding 
sovereigns were formally determined. The first recorded action 
of King Ti is set forth in history as follows : ^^In the 10th nfonth 
of the first year of His reign he canonized the Exalted Emperor 
by the title T^ai Tm :icl &7 [Grand Forefather], and the Emperor 
Hxao Wu by the title T'^ai Tmng [Grand Ancestor.]^ 

Since this period the rule of canonization has been uninterruptedly 
followed, with hut slight modifications in the style of nomen- 

7, Tlie weak boy-ruler Hwei Ti and Ms usurping mother, the consort of 
Kao Ti, were omitted from canonization, as unworthy of a place in the 
ancestral line. 
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clature tlirotigli all dianges of dynasty; and its honours have as 
a rule been extended by the founder of each new line to the last 
sovereign of the dynasty he supplanted. 

To come now to the customs of designating each reign by a 
peculiar title, we find the first institution of this practice to have 
originated with a decree by the Emperor W^n Ti, who ordained 
in B. C. 1648 that the 17th year of his reign should be considered 
the first of a new period. As yet, however, no special titles 
were invented to designate such portions of the reign, not was it 
until the reign of Wu Ti, B. C. 140, that this system became 
finally perfected. From that date until the present day the 
series of epochal designations has been unbroken.® 

The scope of the present compilation being purely mechanical, 
it would be foreign to its purpose to enter upon an investigation 
of the credibility of the early Chinese annals, which, however, it 


8. TKe T^ung Kien Kang Mu records this event as follows: 

“he decreed that the next year, [the 17th of his reign] should 
he entitled Yiian Kien the First Year. From time immemorial, the first 

year of each reign had been distinguished by the term 7C> which combines 
the meanings highest'^ and “first”; and Wen Ti, moved by the flattery 
of designing counsellors, was induced to arrogate this title to more than one 
year of his reign, which thus became divided into two portions.” 

9. The existing fragments of a work entitled a collection of 

ancient documents originally forming 1,000 Kiiian, which was compiled 
A.B. 658 by an official of the T^ang dynasty, comprise a decree by Ifgai Ti 
of the Han dynasty, (B. C. fi), which exhibits the course pursued in. 
ordaining a change of Nien Hao. The Decree is as follows: 

— “The fortunes of Han have endured for two hundred years. Their 
foundation was willed by destiny. Imperial Heaven hath sent down its 
protection to the foolish, and a renewal of the talisman of Empire hath been 
granted to the State of Han. Umighteous as we know ourselves to he, how 
shall We venture to ignore the high command by which Our Throne exists? 
It behoves us that we aim at reformation in common with all Our subjects. 
Det there be a Great Pardon throughout Our Empire. Let also the second 
year of the period Kien PHng he styled the first year of the era 'Pai Ch*u 
Yuan Tsiang [i.e. Grand Commencement, Great Beginning].” 

The change decreed above is not recorded in history as an accomplished 
fact. We read in the Pung Kien Kang Mu as follows, under date of the 
6th month of the 2nd year of Kien PHng: general pardon declared. 

The nieu’-liao changed to Pai Ch*u The Emperor’s designation 

changed to Ch^in Sheng Liu Pai PHng Hwang TiP Almost immediately 
ensuing we find a farther record: “In the eighth month a decree was issued 
abrogating the change of nien-hao and title.” 
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may be added, the writer believes altogether iBcapable of standing 
the test of criticism. Dr. Degge has gone far on the path of 
destruction as regards the myths concerning Yao and Shun, the 
Great Yti, and their successors, which are tranquilly received as 
genuine history by the Chinese, but the sphere of incredulity 
may, in the writer’s opinion, be extended to the ages immediately 
preceding the era of Confucius. He trusts on a future occasion 
to justify this expression of lack of confidence in the Chinese 
historical records. 

It will be observed that in all the early reigns, from Fu 
Hi down to the founder of the Han dynasty, a difference of one 
year exists between the dates given in the following tables and 
those found in other lists, and notably in the Table of Ancient 
Chinese Chronology” contained at p.p. 185 et Beq, of the prole- 
gomena to Dr. Legge’s translation of the Shoo King, Owing to 
Dr. Legge’s absence from China, the writer has been unable to 
fulfil his wish to consult the learned translator as to the cause of 
this difference, which he can only account for to himself by the 
surmise that for astronomical purposes Dr. Degge may have 
reduced the calculations of the cycle to a different standard from 
that usually followed. This is not, however, stated in his work, 
and the writer confesses his failure to discover the principle upon 
which the year the first of the reign of Yao, calculated as 
B. C. 2867 in the accompanying tables, has been placed by 
Dr. Legge as B* C. 2366. 
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COMPABATIVB TABLE OE THE CHINESE CYCLES POSTEBIOR TO THE CHUISTIAH EEA 

[Cycles 45 to 76, or A. D. 4 to 1923], 
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Dynastic Title. 

o o 

Ph 'cQ 

Cd 02 

Q <X) 

O 

O 

03 






Fabulous Pekiod. 



Age of the 3 Sovereigns or San Hwang. 


PanEu 

M. T’ien Hwang 

M ^ Hwang 

IAS J4n Hwang 

1, Yew Ch’ao 

jgA SuiJ^n 


MP »• 
S3 ® 
•S « 6D 

tig 

o .. . <p 

CQ CD 
^ W 

S 

>" 2 ^ 

g'S'g 

III 


(' These 3, entitled the 
\ celestial soverei^, the 
) terrestrial sovereign, & 
Sthe human sovereign, 
/ are commonly called 
t the Three Sovereigns, 


3E ^ $S Age of the 6 Rulers or Wii Ti. 


urn 

m 


These are by some 
historians consi- 
dered as the Kve 
Eulei's. 

Others exclude the 
last two, in favour 
of Yao and Shun. 


B. C. 

2852 

2737 

2697 

2597 

2513 

2436 

2365 

2357 

2256 


Legendary Period, 


appellation, 

T^ai Hao, Tu Hi. 

Yen Ti, Shen Hung, 

Hwang Ti, Yew Hiung 
and Hien Yiian, 

Shao Hao, Kin T’ien. 
Chwan Hii, Kao Yang, 
Knh, Kau Sin. 

Ti Chih. 

Yao, T’ao T’ang. 

Shun, Tew Tu. 


H The Hia Dynasty. 
The Great Yii | 2206 I 
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Dynastic Title. 

Year of 
accession. 


m 

K’i 

B. C. 
2197 


UU T# 

T’ai K’ang 

2188 



Chung K^ang 

2159 


m 

Slang 

2146 



Shao K'ang 

2079 


#. 

Ch’u 

2067 


m 

Hwai 

2040 



Mang 

2014 


m 

Sieli 

1996 



Pu Kiang 

1980 


M 

Kiung 

1921 



Kin 

1900 


?L¥ 

K’ung Kia 

1879 



Kao 

1848 



Fa 

1887 


mm 

Kieh Kwei 

1818 



W ^ [ iP 1$ $R] The Shaag Dynasty. 


also called the Yin Dynasty. 


T^ang 

1766 

1 Called CK’^ng T’ang, or T’ang 

1 the Completer, 


T’ai Kia 

1763 


Yu Ting 

1720 


\km 

rai K^ng 

1691 



Siao Kia 

1666 


^ S 

Yung Ki 

1649 



T^ai Mow 

1687 


#T 

Chung Ting 

1662 



Wai J4n 

1649 



Ho T’an Kia 

1634 


m2:. 

. TsuYi 

1626 


m^ 

Tsu Sin 

1606 1 
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Dynastic Title, 

Year of 
accession. 



YuKia 

B. C. 
1490 

, 

mr 

Tsu Ting 

1466 


m 

Nan K^ng 

1438 


H ¥ 

Yang Kia 

1408 


MM 

P^an K^ng 

1401 

J Changed tlie Dynastic title froin 

1 Shang to YiHv 


Siao Sin 

1373 

4>Z* 

Siao Yi 

1352 


I^T 

Wu Ting 

1824 


M.M 

Tsn K^ng 

1265 


»¥ 

Tsii Kia 

1268 



Lin Sin 

1225 


mr 

K^ng Ting 

1219 


nu 

Wu Yi 

1198 


±r 

T’ai Ting 

1194 



Ti Yi 

1196* 



Show Sin 

1154 



Semi Historical Ann Historical Period, 


^ ^ The Chow Dynasty, 

S53E 

Wu 

1122 



Ch’^ng 

1 1115 


mr 

K’ang 

1078 


mr 

Chao 

1062 


mr 

Mu 1 

1001 


mr 

Kung 

946 


Mr 

Yi 

934 


^r 

Hiao 

909 


nr 

Yi 

894 


mr 

Li 

878 


^r 

Siian 

827 



* Sic in manuscript, probably intended for 1191. 
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^ The Posterior Ts’in Dynasty. 


Wang' Ch^ng 

^ M ^ Shih Hwang Ti * 

IS ^ ^ Hrh Shih Hwang Ti 


246 

246 

209 


82 lpro< 


v,« „ «Me IT BuccBoaea me latter in B,C» 246, and in B.C. 

IfuDlTemlEmperor. Tl>eyearB,C.SJHienHtlB(lttea6thy8wofhUni^. 
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Dynastic Title 
or Miao Hao ^ 

Date of 
accession. 

Title of Eeign 
or Nien Hao ^ ^ 

Date of I 
adoption of] 
Nien Hao.J 

/ 

B. C. 




^ ^ The Han Dynasty. 



Kao Ti, or 1 

202 

] Claimed the Empire from 



Kao Tsn ; 

( B. C. 206. 



Hwei Ti 

194 





How a SMh 

188 


• 



WfinTi 

179 


Yiian Tfien 

179 



^yc 

How Yiian 

163 


King Ti 

156 

yc^ 

Yiian Nien 

166 



^yc 

Ohung Yiian 

149 




Myc 

How Yiian 

143 


Wu Ti 

140 

m% 

Kien Yiian 

140 




yu % 

Yiian Kwang 

134 




ytm 

Yiian So 

128 




ycW 

Yiian Show 

122 





Yuan T’ing 

116 


, i 


\%m 

Yiian F4ng 

110 




■kM 

T^ai Ch^u 

104 




\km 

TTen Han 

100 





Tai Shih 

96 




fiEft 

Ch4ng Ho 

92 




mx 

How Yiian 

88 


Ohao Ti 

86 


Shih Yiian 

86 




xE 

Yiian PSng 

80 




x^ 

Yiian P^ing 

74 


Suan Ti 

73 


P6n Shih 

73 



mm 

Ti Tsieh 

69 




ycB 

Yiian K^ang 

65 




if'® 

Sh^n Tsio 

61 





Wu F^ng 

67 




■wm 

Kan Lu 

63 
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Dynastic Title 
or Miao Hao ^ ^ 

Date of 
accession. 

Title of Reign 
or Nien Hao ^ ^ 

1 Date of 
[adoption of 
Nien Hao. 


B. 0. 



B. 0. 

Siian Ti [continued] 


mm 

Hwang Lung 

49 

% Yuan Ti 

48 


Ch^u Yuan 

48 




Yung Kwang 

48 



liDS 

Kien Chao 

88 




King Ning 

38 

Ch’SngTi 

32 


Kien Shih 

83 

, 



Ho P’ing 

28 



mm 

Yang So 

24 




Hung Kia 

20 




Yung Shih 

10 



'xM 

Ytian Yen 

13 




SuiHo 

8 

NgaiTi 

6 


Kien P’ing 

6 



X# 

Yiian Show- 

2 


A. D. 



A. D. 

2p ^ P’ing Tf 

1 

xik 

Yuan Shih 

1 

31^11 JuTz’Ying 

6 


Kii Sh^ 

6 




Chhi Shih 

8 

Wang Mang 

9 

ShihKienKwo 

9 

Styled Sin, [usurper] 







5cM. 

T'ien P4ng 

14 

Hwai Yang Wang 

( OQ 

mm 

Ti Hwang 

20 

^ ^ Ti Hiiian 

Y ^6 


K^ng Shih 

23 

^ ^ $6 The Eastern Han Dynasty. 


KwangWuTi 

25 

mn 

Kien Wu 

26 



»=Hx 

Chung Ytian 

60 

^ ^ Ming Ti 

58 

71C2P 

Yung Phng 

58 

M ^ Chang Ti 

76 

MWJ 

Kien Ch’u 

76 



xii 

Yiian Ho 

84 




Chang Ho 

87 
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Dynastic Title 
or Miao Hao 

Date of 
accession. 

Title of Reign 
or Nien Hao ^ || 

Date of 
adoption of 
Nien Hao. 



A. D. 



A. D. 


HoTi 

89 

:^7C 

Ynng Yiian 

89 




yuM 

. Yiian King 

106 


Shang Ti 

106 


Yen P^ing 

106 


Ngan Ti 

107 


Ynng Ch’u 

107 




7C^ 

Yiian Ch’u 

114 





Yung Ning 

120 





Kien Kwang 

121 




my£i 

Yen Kwang 

122 

)g^ 

Slnin Ti 

126 

MylC 

Kien Yung 

126 




mm 

Yang Kia 

132 





Yung Ho 

136 





Han Ngan 

142 





Kien K’ang 

144 


Ch’ung Ti 

145 

7i<m 

Yung Kia 

146 


Cliih Ti 

146 

^FfiU 

P6n Ch’n 

146 


Hwan Ti 

147 


Kien Ho 

147 




ii qs 

Ho P^ing 

160 




Ttm 

Yiian Kia 

161 





Yung Hing 

158 





Yung Show 

165 




MM 

Yen Hi 

168 





Yung K’ang 

167 


Ling Ti 

168 


Kien Ning’ 

168 





Hi P’ing 

172 





Kwang Ho 

178 




4‘2p 

Chung P^ing 

184r 


Hien Ti 

190 


Ch’u P’ing 

190 





Hing P’ing 

194 





Kien Ngan 

196 




mm 

Yen K’ang 

220 
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Dynastic Title 
or Miao Hao ^ 

Date of 
accession. 

Title of Reign 
or Nien Hao ^ ^ 

Date of 
adoption of 
Nien Hao. 


A. D. 


1 

A. D. 


Epoch of the Three Kingdoms. 
^ & The Posterior Han Dynasty. 


B3 H Chao Lieh Ti 

221 


Chang Wu 

221 

HowTi 

223 


Kien Hing 

223 



liM 

Yen Hi 

238 




King Yao 

258 



Yen Hi 

263 


H Is The Wei Dynasty. 


MingTi 

227 

i:ffl T’aiHo 

227 



W II Ts’ing Lung 

233 



Ch’u 

237 

^ Pei Ti 

240 

iE ^ Ch5ng Shih 

240 



^ ^ Kia P’ing 

249 

ShaoTi 

254 

iE % Gh^ng Yiian 

254 



KanLu 

256 

SungTi 

280 

;;f; % King Yiian 

260 



M S Hien Hi | 

264 

^ U Tlie Wu Dynasty. 


TaTi 

229 

^ H Hwang Lung 

i 229 



Kia Ho 

232 



.4 Ch’ih Wu 

238 



^ yC Yiian 

251 

FeiTi 

252 

^ ^ Kien Hing 

252 



S. )S» Wu I'^Rg 

264 



± 3? T’ai P’ing 

266 


4 
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Dynastic Title 
or Miao Hao ^ ^ 

Date of 
accession. 

Title of Reign 
or Nien Hao ^ 

Date of 
adoption of 
Nieu Hao. ^ 


A. D. 



A. D, 

^ ^ King Ti 

258 


Yun^ N^an 

258 

WeiTi 

26l 


Yiian King 

264 



-H*® 

Kan Lu 

265 




Pao Thng 

266 



mm 

Kien Heng 

269 


% 

Mi % 

P^ng Hwang 

272 




T’ien TsA 

275 


i 

5cK 

Tien Si 

276 




T’ien Ki 

277 


^ ^ The Tsin Dynasty. 



WuTi 

265 


Tai Shih 

265 




M ^ 

Hien Ning 

275 





Tai K’ang 

280 


Hwei Ti 

290 


Yung Hi 

290 




'XB. 

Yiian K’ang 

291 





Yung K’ang 

800 





Yung Ning 

301 





T’ai Ng'an 

. 302 





Yung Hing 

304 


Hwai Ti 


ytm 

Kwang Hi 

806 

807 

yl<M 

Yung Kia 

; 307 


Min Ti 

313 

mm 

Kien Hing 

313 


Yiian Ti 

317 

m^ 

Kien Wu 

1 317 




ikm 

• Ta Hing 

318 





Yung Ch’ang 

322 


Ming Ti 

323 


T’ai Ning 

323 


Oh’^ng Ti 

326 


Hien Ho 

326 




ikM 

Hien K’ang 

335 

K’ang Ti 

843 

mx 

Kien Yuan 

343 


MuTi 

345 


Yung Ho 

845 





Sh^ng P’ing 

357 
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^1=! S 


^ . 

Dynastic Title 

o 

<35 *Sq 

Title of Reign 

O P4 ^ 

® .sM 

or Miao Hao ^ ^ 

4^.3 CO 

or Nien Hao ^ ^ 

1:^ .-4 

c3 R 

a 


A. D. 


A. D. 

NgaiTi 

362 

P ^ Lung Ho 

362 


^ ^ King Ning 

363 

TiYi 

366 

±il T’aiHo 

366 

fSiSC^i^ KienW^nTi 

371 

^ Hien Ngan 

371 

HiaoWuTi 

373 

^ M ^“8' 

373 



•'5{C% T’aiYuau 

376 

^ ^ INfgan Ti 

897 

^ Lung Ngan 

397 



® Yiiaii King 

402 



'mm I Hi 

405 

EungTi 

419 

% J® Yilan Hi 

419 

^ The Northern Sung Dynasty^, 

Also styled The Period of 
^ the Northern and Southern rule» 


15 WuTi 

420 

lU Yung Ch’u 

420 

Wang 

423 

^ King Fing 

423 

W^-nTi 

424 

^ ^ Yiian Kia 

424 

^ Hiao Wu Ti 

454 

Hiao Kien 

454 



± BJ Ta Ming 

457 

^ ^ Tei Ti 

465 

^ % King Ho 

465 

^ ^ Ming Ti 

465 

TaiShih 

465 

Clni 

Wu ■^§. 

Vvang 


MM TaiYii 

472 

473 

% IS Yiian Hwei 

473 

m ^ Shun Ti 

477 

^ ^ Sli^ng Ming 

477 


\ The Ts’i Dynasty. 


KaoTi 

479 

^ ^ Kien Yuan 

479 

WuTi 

483 

^ Yung Ming 

483 
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Dynastic Title 
or Miao Hao ^ ^ 

Date of 
accession. 

Title of Reign 
or Nien Hao ^ ^ 

Date of 
adoption of 
Nien Hao. 


A. D. 


A. D. 

^ ^ Ming Ti 

494 

^ Kien Wu 

494 



M Tai 

498 

Tung Hw^n How 

499 

X Yung Yiian 

499 

^ ^ Ho Ti 

501 

•4* ^ Chung Hing 

501 


3^ Tlie Liang Dynasty. 



WuTi 

602 


T^en Kien 

602 




P’u T’nng 

620 




'ikm 

Ta T’ung 

627 


1 


^ S Chung Ta T'ung 

629 





Ta T^ung 

535 




icif 

T’ai Ts’ing 

547 

^ 35: 't Kien W^n Ti 

650 


Ta Pao 

550 


Yiian Ti 

652 

Mm 

Cii'^ng Sh^ng 

652 


King Ti 

656 

mM 

Shao Tai 

656 





T’ai P^ing 

656 



The Ch’fin Dynasty. 



WuTi 

- 657 


Yung Ting 

567 


WSn Ti 

660 


T’ien Kia 

560 




T^ien K’ang 

666 


X Lin Hai Wang 

567 


Kwang Ta 

667 


Silan Ti 

669 


Ta Kien 

669 


How Chu 

583 

Sfi 

Chih T^ ! 

583 




mm 

Ch^ng Ming 

587 


^ Tlie Sui Dynasty. 



W6n Ti 

1 689 


K^ai Hwang 

689 



■fcl# 

J ^n Show 

601 


Y^ang Ti 

,605 


Ta Yeh 

605 


Kung Ti 

617 

mm 

I Ning 

617 


i 



Hwang Tai 

618 
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^ d 



tH ® g 

Dynastic Title 

o o 
<D ’w 

Title of Reign 

03 O P4 

or ; 

Miao Hao 

4^ W 

fl 8 

or Nien Hao 

4-^ i3 

CS Ph 5^ 
Q O .g 

CJ ^ 



A. D. 

1 


A.D. 


The T’ang Dynasty. . 


mm 

Kao Tsu 

618 


Wu T^ 

618 

±m 

T^ai Tsung 

627 

MM 

Chih Kwan 

627 


Kao Tsung 

650 


Yung Hwei 

660 




mm 

Hien K^ing 

666 




bI m 

Lung So 

661 





Lin Tg 

064 




mm 

K^ien E^ng 

666 





Tsung Chang 

668 





Hion Hiang 

670 




±x 

Shang Yiian 

674 




mm 

IP^ng 

676 




mm 

Tiao Lu 

679 




7lC W. 

Yung Lung 

680 




mm 

K’ai Yao 

681 





Yung Shun 

682 

rft 




Hung Tao 

683 

Chung Tsung 

684 

ii 1^ 

Sz’ Shfing 

684 

mB 

WuHow 

684 


Kwang Ts^ 

684 

[the Empress Wu] 

1 


Chui Kung 

685 





Yung Ch’ang 

689 





Ts’ax Ch’u 

689 





T^ien Show 

690 





Jul 

692 





Ch’ang Show 

692 





Yen Tsai 

694 




mm 

Tiao Shteg 

696 




tc: nn; “»* Tffe T’ien Ts’c 
JCUIr^M WanSui 

696 





696 
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Dynastic Title 
or Miao Hao ^ ^ 

Date of 
accession. 

Title of Reign 
or Nien Hao ^ g| 

Date of 
adoption of 
Nien Hao. 



A. D. 



A. D. 

Tlie Empress Wu 



Shen Kung 

697 


[continned] 


mm 

Sheng Li 

698 





Kiu Shih 

700 





Ta Tsu 

701 





CKang Ngan 

701 

4*^ 

Chnn^ Tsnng* 


HI# 

Lung Sh^n 

706 

[xesumed tlie Throne] 









King Lung 

707 


Jni Tsung 

710 


King Yiin 

710 





T’ai Ki 

712 





Yen Ho 

712 


Hiilan Tsung 

713 

mjc 

K^ai Yuan 

713 

[sometimes written ^ ^ 





Ynan Tsung-l i 









T’ien Pao 

742 


Su Tsung 

756 


Chill T^ 

756 





K’ien Yuan 

758 




±JC 

Shang Yiian 

760 




mm 

Pao Ying 

762 


Tai Tsung 

763 

mm 

Kwang T4 

763 




7^<M 

Yung Tai 

766 




iclW 

Ta Li 

766 


Tsung 

780 

^ 4* 

Kien Chung 

780 





Hing Yuan 

784 





Cheng Yuan 

786 


Shun Tsung 

805 

7i<M 

Yung Cheng 

806 


Hien Tsung 

806 


Yuan Ho 

806 


Mu Tsung 

821 

^ M 

Ch’ang ICing 

821 

mm 

King Tsung 

825 

mm 

Pao Li 

825 


W6n Tsung 

827 


T^ai Ho 

827 





ICai Oh’Sng 

836 


Wu Tsung 

841 


Hwei Ch’ang 

841 


Stian Tsung 

847 

i:4* 

T’ai Chung 

847 


12 
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1 



Dynastic Title 

o o 
<1) 

Title of Reign 

, o o 

or 

Miao Hao ^ 

fl § 

C3 

or Nien Hao ^ ^ 

c3 ^ R 

Q o 

^ 'Tj t? 



A. D. 



A. D. 

MB 

I Tsung 

860 


Hien T’nng 

860 

iS^ 

Hi Tsung- 

874 


K’ien Fu 

874 





Kwang Ming 

880 




4* fn 

OHung Ho 

881 





Kwang K’i 

886 




3!Cfi 

W6nT6 

888 

mm 

Chao Tsung 

88S) 

Ilia 

Lung Ki 

889 





Ta Shun 

■890 




:l®a 

King Pu 

893 





K’ien Ning 

894 




' 

Kwang Hwa 

898 





T’ien Fu 

901 




5c IS 

T’ien Yew 

904 


^ Chao Suan Ti 

906 

5c IS 

T’ien Yew 

905 


^ ^ The Posterior Lian 

g Dynasty. 


±IS 

T’ai Tsu 

907 


K’ai P’ing 

907 




mvc^ 

K’ien Hwa 

911 


Iviiin Wang 

915 

Mm 

Ch^ng Ming 

915 




f E 

Lung Te 

921 


M ® Tlxe Posterior T’ang Dynasty. 


mm 

Cliwang Tsung 

923 


T’ung Kwang j 

923 

mm 

Ming Tsung 

926 

5c^ 

T’ien Ch’eng ^ 

926 




ilit 

Ch’ang Hing 

930 

Min Ti 

934 

iii 

Ying Shun j 

934 


Lu Wang | 

934 

mM 

Ts’ing Tai ' 

934 


^ ® Is 1’6e Posterior Tsin Dynasty, 


itili 

Kao Tsu 

' 936 

1 5c Is 

T’ien Fu 

986 


Ts’i Wang 

954 

mm 

K’ai Yi'm 

954 
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Dynastic Title 
or Miao Hao ^ 

Date of 
accession. 

Title of Reig*n 
or Nien Hao ^ ^ 

Date of 
adoption of 
Nien Hao. 


A. D. 


A. D. 


Th.e Posterior Han Dynasty. 



Kao Tsu 

947 


K’ien Yew 


Yin Ti 

948 


K’ien Yew 


^ ^ Is Tlie Posterior Cliow Dynasty, 

±E 

T’ai Tsu 

961 

mm 

Kwang Shun 

mm 

Sliih Tsung' 

954 

Sfi 

Hien Te 


Kung Ti 

959 

ffifi 

Hien T^ 


|£ The Sung- Dynasty. 


± 10 . 





T’ai Tsu 


T’ai Tsung- 


Chen Tsung 


Jen Tsung- 


960 

mm 

Kien Lung' 



K’ien Te 


« 

Iv’ai Pao 

976 



mm 

Yung' Hi 



Twan Kung* 



Shun Hwa 


mm. 

Chih Tao 

998 


Hien P’ing* 



King Te 


r .4^ Cliung 

Slang Eu 


±11 

Then Hi 


It ft 

K’ien Hing 

1023 


Then Sh^ng 


mm 

Ming Tao 


f;!* 

King Yew 



Pao Yuan 


ms 

Khing Ting 


947 

948 


951 

954 

959 


960 

963 

968 

976 

984 

988 

990 

995 

998 

1004 

1008 

1017 

1023 

1023 

1032 

1034 

1038 

1040 
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C+H pi 



. 

Dynastic Title 

o o 

CD 

Title of Reign 

o « 

CD.S^^ 

or Miao Hao ^ 

4 -> tn 
c3 ^ 

^ O 

R o 
cJ 

or Nien Hao ^ ^ 

R o,^ 

C3 


A.D. 



A. D. 

J^n Tsung [continued] 


TTT? 

MW 

K^ing Li 

1041 



&. Ifi 

Hwang Yew 

1049 



Mfn 

Chill Ho 

1054 



^16 

Ivia Yew 

1056 

^ ^ Ying Tsung 

1064 


Chih P'ing 

1064 

^ Shen Tsung 

1068 


Hi Ning 

1068 



tuM 

Yiian Feng 

1078 

CM Tsung 

1086 

TCI® 

Yuan Yew 

1086 




Sliao Sh6ng 

1094 



7U^ 

Yiian Fu 

1098 

^ ^ Hwei Tsung 

1101 

«+t»i 

1101 




Ts’ung Ning 

1102 



*11 

Ta liwan 

1107 



ifcii 

Cheng Ho 

1111 



fifD 

Chung Ho 

1118 




Siian Ho 

1119 

K’in Tsung 

1126 

ifii 

Tsing ICang 

1126 


^ ^ ^ The Southern Sung Dynasty. 


KaoTsung 
^ ^ Hiao Tsung 


^ ^ Kwang Tsung 
^ ^ Ning Tsung 


81 w Li Tsung 


1127 

ItiJI 

Kien Yen 


mm 

Shao Hing* 

1163 


Lung Hing 



ICien Tao 



Shun Hi 

1190 

mm 

Shao Hi 

1195 


Khng Yuan 


M M 

Ivia Tai 



K’ai Hi 



Kia Ting 

1225 


Pao Khng 


MS: 

Shao Ting 


1127 

1131 

1163 

1166 

1174 

1190 

1195 

1201 

1205 

1208 

1225 

1228 
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^ S § 

Dynastic Title 

O 

Title of Reign 

t.oW 

or Miao Hao ^ 

"S ® 

or Nien Hao ^ ^ 

4-1 43 ^ 

H r2 :n 



A. D. 



A. D. 

Li Tsnng [continued] 



Twan P’ing 

1234 





Kia Hi 

1237 





Shnn Yew 

1241 




wm 

Pao Yew 

1263 





K’ai Kting 

1269 





King Ting 

1260 


Tu Tsnng 

1265 


Hien Shnn 

1266 


Knng Ti 

1276 


T^ Yew 

1276 


Twan Ti 

1276 


King Yen 

1276 


Ti Ping 

1278 


Siang King 

1278 


jQ The Yuan Dynasty. 


it jil 

Shih Tsu 1 

1280 


Chih Yhan 

1280 


OV^ng Tsung 

1296 

icM 

Yhan Ch6ng 

1296 


:kM 

Ta T6 

1297 


Wn Tsnng 

1308 

m:k 

Ohih Ta 

1308 

■fc^ 

J^n Tsung 

1312 

$ M 

Hwang K’ing 

1312 


5i# 

Yen Yew 

1814 


Ying Tsnng 

1321 


Chih Chih 

1321 

^ ^ ® Tar Ting Ti 

1324 

Mm 

Tai Ting 

1324 





Chih Ho 

1328 

mm 

Ming Tsnng 

1329 


Then Li 

1329 


W6n Ti 

1380 


Then Li 

1330 



mm 

Chih Shnn 

1330 


Shun Ti 

1333 

yc^t 

Yhan T’nng 

1833 




m% 

Chih Yhan 

1335 




Imie 

Chih Ch^ng 

1341 


^ The Ming Dynasty. 



T’ai Tsu 

1 1368 

\mm 

Hung Wn 

1368 


Hwei Ti 

1 1399 


Kien W^n 

1399 
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Dynastic Title 

^ .2 

0? ’w 

Title of Reign 

. 

o o 

CD .O jXj 

or Miao Hao ^ ^ 

02 

P 8 

ce 

or Nien Hao gg 

"S P,PI 



A. D. 



A. D. 


Cli’eng Tsu 

1403 

7Xli 

Y^img Lo 

1403 

tim 

JSn Tsung 

1426 

mm 

Hung Hi 

1425 


Silan Tsung 

1426 


Siian Te i 

1426 

3^^ 

Ying Tsung ! 

1436 

IE .is 

Cli6ng T’ung 1 

1436 

^ri ^ Tax ra King 

Tsung li: W Ti 

1450 


King Tai 

1450 

^ Ying’ Tsung* 
[resumed government] 

1457 

3cl 

T’ien Shun 

1457 


Hien Tsung 

1466 


Clx^^ng Hwa 

140.5 


Hiao Tsung 

1488 


Hung Cliili 

1488 

mm 

Wu Tsung 

1506 

lEfi 

Clieng T6 

1506 


Shih Tsung 

1522 

Bit 

Kia Tsing 

1523 


Mu Tsung 

1667 

MM 

Lung K’ing 

1567 

s# m 

Sli6n Tsung 

1673 

MM 

Wan Li 

1578 

%m 

Kwang Tsung 

1620 


Tai Cli’ang • 

1020 

3T> 

Hi Tsung 

1621 

5cm 

T’ien K’i 

1621 

M ^ Chwang Lieh Ti 1 

1628 

011 

Ts’ung CliSng 

1028 


^ ^ The Ts’ing Dynasty. 


Chao Tsu Yuan 
Hing Tsu Chih 
King Tsu Yih 
Hien Tsu Stian 
T’ai Tsu Kao 
T’ai Tsung W^n 


1583 

1616 

lesT- 


* These were in reality ’v — r’ - AT-,- 
nourswete conferred by i. :... 


5c^ 

5c^ 


Then Mins' 


Then Tsung 1627 

Ts’ung" T^ 1636 

' ■ chieftains^ upon whom titular liQ- 
. ■: after the conquest of China. 
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Dynastic Title 
or Miao Hao I 


SHh Tsu Chang* 
Sh^ng Tsu J ^n 

Shih Tsung* Hien 



Kao Tsung Sliun 

■ ■ •A* . 

W 

Jen Tsung Jui 

Slian Tsung Cli’6ng| 

W^n Tsung Hien 
The reigning Sovereign 






P 


A. D. 

1644 

1662 

1723 

1736 

1796 

1821 

1851 

1862 


Title of Reign 
or Nien Hao Sf. | 


ilE 


MM 

mm 


^ . 

® S 

c3 pj PJ 

a 


Shun Chih 
K^ang Hi 
Yung Ch^ng 
Kien Lung 


Kia K’ing 


Tao Kwang 

Hien F^ng 
T^ung Chih 


A, D. 

1644 

1663 

1723 

1736 

1796 

1821 

1851 

1863 




The Prince of Kan to his younger brother the English Inter- 
preter Forrest, In reply to your note^ I now enclose the Sign 
Manual of the Heavenly King^ written with the Vermillion pencil 
on yellow satin in ten characters, also four packages of the 
Sacred Books .... May your promotion be lofty and speedy I 


NANKiNa, Aug'iist ith, 1861 . 
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ARTICLE IX. 

-♦ 

THE CHEISTIAOTTY OE HUNG TSIU TSUEN, 

A KEVIEW OE TAEPING BOOKS. 

♦ 

By ROBERT JAMES EORREST, Esq., 

H, B. MJs Acting ConsuL 
ETinci-po. 

Ih considering tlie Taeping rebellion I conceive this to he the 
time to store up materials for after use. Passions and prejudices 
are too strong now on matters Chinese to hope for a true or 
impartial history of this great omen^ this wonderful rise and fall 
of a power that swept through the fairest portion of the Empire 
like a flight of locusts and cost twenty one millions of lives before 
its downfall. As far as Shanghai is concerned the magnitude of 
the great rebellion has been entirely lost sight of; and probably 
all that interests; or has interested; residents here is the history 
of Gordon’s campaign. The fall and recapture of little towns 
like Kading and Taitsan excited more attention among foreigners 
than the fall of provincial citieS; the subjugation of distant 
provinces; and the fate of the southern capital itself. The me- 
mory even of the Kiangsu campaign is fast dying out; and the 
monument on the Bund will soon be the only sign left wherewithal 
to call to mind the exciting times of the Taeping campaign. 

Should some future diligent historian of China trouble himself 
to wade through contemporaneous records in order to arrive at 
the facts of the rebellion; especially as regards the ultimate 
interference of foreign governments, he will not fail to be a little 
amused at the alternate favour and hatred with which the Taeping 
movement was regarded. While rebellion was confined to the 
southern provinces of China and did not much interfere with 
foreign trade, foreign sympathy, if I may judge from published 
papers, was with the rebels. Our difficult position at Canton, 
the obstinacy and corruption of the mandarins,, and the fast 
increasing belief that oppressed nationalities have a divine right 
to rebel, all tended to a favourable view of the movement. Then 
came our war, and with it many years of obstinate and senseless 
hatred of every thing connected with the existing government. 
Our difficulty became Taeping opportunity, and while we were 
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marching against the Imps in the north, tlie half starved and 
nearly conquered rebels made a grand dash for Ohehkiang and 
Kiangsu. With a stroke of military genius not sufficiently 
known or appreciated, Chung Wang by threatening Hangchow 
compelled his foe to raise the siege of Nanking, and the cities 
along the Grand Canal soon changed masters. But about the 
same time that the rebels came against Shanghai the Taku forts 
were taken, and affairs in the north soon began to mend. 
The defence of Shanghai by the allies was the death blow of the 
kingdom of Great Peace. All former friendliness to the rebel 
cause changed 5 the abuse so freely heaped on their adversaries fell 
upon them, and the forces of England returning from the northern 
campaign were set in motion ag'ainst their late enemies’ enemy. 
Poreign residents, especially in Shanghai, were for putting to 
the fire and sword every thing rebel, forgetting altogether that 
in so doing they were killing the goose that laid the golden egg 
' — that the extraordinary prosperity of Shanghai at tliat time was 
caused principally by the rebellion. In the pages of the local 
press from 1860 until 1804 is to be found every epithet of abuse 
known to a language, not at all poor in such expressions, all 
directed against the rebels, and yet if it w^ent to the vote 
to-morrow how many foreigners would not wish them back 
again? 

So if I were to tell that order did really reign at Nanking, — > 
very like the Warsaw article it is true, hut still order, — that there 
were some uncommonly clever generals among T’ien Wang’s 
officers, notably the Chung, Ying, and Mo Wangs — that in 
places not actually the seat of war the ground was well cultivated 
— ^that the conduct of the Taeping troops was not one bit 
worse than that of the imperialists, — and that the inhabitants of 
such towns as Shaoshing and Hangchow have asserted that their 
lot under Ch’angmao rule was infinitely better than their unhappy 
fete when those cities were recovered and fell for a time into the 
hands of barbarian officers; — ^if I stated these things, with every 
proof, I should be reviled as a rebel and a speaker of blasphemy 
against the brilliant political dawn now spreading over the 
empire. I never saw a foreigner return from Soochow (his excel- 
lent sport the result of the late troubles) who did not indulge in 
strong invectives against the rebels for the destruction of the 
enormous suburbs of that city. And yet the rebels burnt 
neither Soochow nor its suburbs. The imperialist soldiery did it 
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seven days before Chung Wang left Woosi ! But facts, no matter 
how recorded, never overthrow prejudice. The suburbs of Soo- 
chow will always rise in judgment against the Gh’angmaos though 
they were innocent of their destruction^ and my experiences 
of Taeping rule, although the result of a long residence at the 
Capital, will never be favourably regarded, if in any way opposed 
to existing ideas. But there is one subject on which I can safely 
speak, and that is the theology of Then Wang and his followers* 
If any one disagrees with me I can refer him to my sources of 
information — the books of the heavenly dynasty published by 
authority at Nanking, These books were presented to me by 
command of his Celestial Majesty through the agency of the well 
known prince of Kan, who after teaching the Christian religion 
in the interests of the Baptists or Independents at Shanghai, 
became a prince of Taepingdom, and was shot the other day on 
the wails of Changchow-fbo. 

The early theology of the Taepings, as far as limited sources of 
information would admit, has already been excellently and ably 
described by writers and sinologues. Their essays and transla- 
tions might have convinced theologians that but little could be 
hoped for from the so-called inspiration of Then Wang; and 
missionaries might have been taugbt to despair of converting to 
any known or rational sect of tbe Christian faith one who waS 
the uterine brother and equal of Christ, and to whom was 
confided by the Almighty personally the interpretation and 
establishment of the faith. Such however was not the result of 
our earliest knowledge of the Taeping religions leanings : for I 
call to mind (whatever may be their opinions now) that in 1859 , 
60 , 61 and 62 there existed a large party who believed the rebel 
movement to he essentially a Christian one, and one through the 
agency of which, if successful, the darkness covering Chiifa was 
to be changed into the light of true religion. And it is very cu- 
rious that a movement which in this our revolutionizing nineteenth 
century could most easily he defended on a dozen strong, almost 
unanswerable, grounds, was defended only on its weakest and 
most ludicrous point, its grotesque Christianity! On the capture 
of the cities on the canal, missionaries proceeded to Soochow, and 
were well received by the chiefs, who listened with patience to 
their messages, gave them no unfavourable opinion of their 
spiritual condition, and secretly looked on them as political 
agents. The invitation sent by Hung-tsiu-tsuen to the Reve- 
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rend Issachar Roberts, his old school master, to proceed to 
Nanking*, where he was made a Heaven’s Righteousness (T’ien~i) 
and had some temporal advantages thrust upon him, excited the 
emulation, perhaps the envy, of other foreign religionists. The 
new vineyard was tried hy several excellent ministers, but found 
to be barren. Tien Wang as well as his chiefs expected from 
their foreign visitors temporal as well as spiritual advantages. 
If the tracts and hooks bestowed on the celestial soldiery, after 
yielding up the instruction contained in them, were converted 
into cartridges, copper caps were, still required to make them 
ultimately useful, and these the foreign guests were unable and 
unwilling to give. So tlie heavenly capital was soon deserted 
by all missionaries except Roberts, whose gifts being purely 
theological, and not calculated to instruct either soldiers or 
people in their temporal avocations, were soon neglected. He 
. became a burden to his supporters, and his ultimate flight to a 
British gun-hoat, when supplies ceased, is a well known story. 
Had a man of hard worldly talent occupied Roberts’ place and 
original influence at Nanking, the fate of the rebels might have 
been other than it was. Had the chiefs been taught to avoid 
foreigners and to keep their weapons in betfer order, to make 
their soldiers drill and not devastate the country, Tien Wang 
, might still be fulminating his doxologies from Nanking, 

According to the official catalogue the hooks published by 
authority at Nanking up to 1862 were twenty eight in number 
and consist of forty eight volumes. I have the whole of them with 
the exception of the Trimetrical classic, and one volume of the New 
Testament. They are very badly printed on had paper, hut this 
is hardly to he wondered at. The style is execrable, and in places 
it is impossible to trace any meaning in the text. Characters are 
falselp used, some only half cut, or plainly mark the southern 
and lowly origin of Tien Wang and the want of education in 
his officers. The reading is dreary in the extreme. There is no 
imagination, no imagery displayed, even in the record of visions 
and visits to heaven. The rhythm sometimes attempted is 
suggested by Gutelaff’s Translation of the Bible, and the poetry 
is feeble beyond expression. It is nothing hut a perpetual 
ringing of changes on the Doxology, with Tung Wang for Holy 
Ghost, and the assertion tlaat the Heavenly Father has sent 
Hung to rule over the hills and streams, and spread Great Peace 
over the earth! I became possessed while at Nanking of a 
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manuscript, in whicli was recorded day ty day the edicts^ 
promotions, and visions, of tlie Heavenly King and ids son tlie 
Junior Lord. This hoot commences with the Chinese New Year 
in 1861 and finishes with an ode about the end of May of the 
same year. It is curious as probably the last work dictated by 
the chief^ for in May 1861 proclamations were issued in Nanking 
informing the myriad places that God had appeared to His 
Majesty^s wife and informed her that her husband was to work 
no more. This book from which I shall make extracts below is 
more carelessly written than any work I have seen fi‘om Nanking, 
in fact a considerable falling off is observable in the later Tae- 
ping books from those first published, in which at all events 
some little care is to be distinguished. 

T^ien Wang asserts that his heavenly father frequently 
visited him on earth, and in the ^^Tlen fa hsia fan chao shu” — 
the ^^book concerning the descent of the Heavenly Father,” full 
particulars are given of one of those divine visits, which will not 
fail to amuse, if they do not edify, my readers. In December 
1852, the northern prince and followers went to pay a visit of 
congratulation to the eastern prince Ts^ng, and after they had 
retired God came down and spoke to Yang-shui-chao, Hu-chii- 
mei and two other women apparently relations of Tien Wang 
and female ministers of state, desiring them through Tung 
Wang to tell the chief that a little less severity ought to be 
exercised with regard to the women in the great Dragon Palace. 
So the gong was beaten, and Tung Wang having heard the 
women’s tale announced his intention of going to the celestial 
court to tell the heavenly commands. I quote the result from 
the published notes of a well-known sinologue. ^^The Eastern 
Prince then commanded the Northern Prince and all the officers 
to go first to court. The Northern Prince was about to jl^ceed 
thither accordingly, when he suddenly addressed Chin-teh-sung, 
the chamberlain of the northern palace, saying: ^Do you go 
quickly to the Eastern Princes’ sedan, and request the favour of 
his instructions as to whether we are first to go to the haU of 
audience or to enter straight into the door of the palace.’ The 
chamberlain, receiving this charge, went at once to the sedan of 
the Eastern Prince and requested one of his servants to obtain 
and communicate to him the wishes of the Eastern Prince. The 
servant said, ^The Eastern Prince is enjoying repose in his sedan, 
I dare not disturb him,’ The chamberlain of the northern palace,^ 
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hearitig that the Eagte?n Prince was enjoying repose^ did net 
presnme to repeat the enqniry^ hut hastened hack to inform the 
l^orthern Prince, who thereupon hastily descended &om his sedan 
and proceeded on foot to the middle of the road, where he knelt 
down and enquired saying, — ^Has the Heavenly Father troubled 
himself to come down into the world again T To which the 
Heavenly Father replied in the affirmative, and told the Northern 
King to convey the sedan into the hall of audience. The Northern 
Prince replied will obey the injunctions of the Heavenly 
Father.' Whereupon he hastily ordered the female officers of the 
celestial court to inform the Celestial King of the circumstance; 
which done he togelKer with the ministers of state conveyed the 
sedan of the Eastern Prince within the gate of the palace. The 
oelestial king Hung having heard the message hastily went on 
foot to the second gate of the palace to receive the Heavenly 
Father. The Heavenly Father on his arrival was angry with 
Hung saying, Tsiu-tsuen, you are very much in fault, are you 
aware of it? The Celestial King kneeling down witib the North- 
ern Prince replied saying, ^ Your unworthy son knows that he is 
in feult and begs the Heavenly Father graciously to forgive 
him.' Tire Heavenly Father then said with a loud voice. ^ Since 
you acknowledge your fault you must be beaten with forty blows.' 
Then the Northern Prince and officers pr estimated themselves on 
the ground and weeping implored the Heavenly Father to 
manifest his favour and remit the punishment which their master 
had deserved, offering to receive the blows themselves. Tlie 
Celestial King replied, ^Your unworthy son will comply with 
your requisition' and prostrated himself to receive the blows. 
The Heavenly Father then said, ^ Since you have obeyed the 
requisition I shall not inflict the blows. But the women Yang- 
chan^mei and Shih-luy-lang must be sent to the palace of the 
Eastern Prince; with regard to other matters you must wait till 
your brother Tsteg sends up his reports. I shall now go back to 
heaven,' and the Heavenly Father returned to heaven. The 
Eastern Prince afterwards awoke from his trance and remarked 
on hearing that the Heavenly Father had again come down, 
^Has he indeed, truly he gives himself a great deal of trouble on 
our account.'" The machinery of these celestial visitations was 
simple in the extreme. A western pretender would have scorned 
such a childish mode of deception. We may smile at the idea of 
Ting^, Prince of the East, speaking in the name of the Almighty, 
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and telling his chief to wait until his brother TsSng (himself) 
sent up his reports; hut the captains of the empire of Great 
Peace knew that the inevitable sword was ready to cure all 
doubters^ and quietly accepted^ if they did not believe^ the 
manifestations. The reports of Ts^ng, given by him to the T’ien 
Wang by divine direction^ reveal an awM state of things in the 
imperial palace. Here is a portion of the book concerning the 
descent of the Heavenly Father^ which I again take from the notes 
before referred to : through the grace of the Heavenly Father the 

number of ladies at the court is very great you should not 

kill for every trifling ofience. When the ladies wait upon you, 
my elder brother, it is of course their duty, but sometimes they 
may be apt to excite your righteous indignation, in which case 
you must treat them gently, and not hick them mth yov/r hoots on; 
for if you kick them with your boots on it may be that some of 
the ladies are in such a state as to call for the congratulations of 
their friends, and then you will interfere with the kind inten- 
tions of your Heavenly Father who loves to foster human life. 
Further when any of the ladies are in the state above alluded to, 
it would be as well to manifest a little gracious consideration and 
allow them to rest from their labours. Such a treatment would 
be proper, and if still any of the ladies should commit any trifling 
fault it would be as well to excuse them from being beaten with 
the bamboo I was told by Ohung Wang^s brother in Nanking 
that Then Wang murdered such wives as offended him, and this^ 
extract places 5ie matter beyond much doubt. Of a verity a 
heavenly king ruling a heavenly dynasiy and entitled to the 
tender spiritual cares of foreign missionaries ! Further on in the 
same book Tung Wang gives some hints concerning the education 
of the Junior Lord. He tells Then Wang that if not looked 
after the boy will break some of the splendid toys given to him 
by God the Father! that if he goes out in the rain he will get 
wet. He also calls his Celestial Majesty’s attention to Sie 
dragons painted on the walls of the palace and engraved on the 
utensils used therein, stating that they are precious dragons, 
and not imps, which the chief is commissioned to destroy. The 
Celestial King replied. ^^Your observation, brother Ts^ng, is 
correct. Formerly when our Celestial Brother came down upon 
the Ping-tsai hill he commanded me saying dragons are fiends. 
1 then asked my Celestial Brother. Hs the drag'on depicted on 
the hall of the golden dragon also to be considered a fiend?’ To 
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which my brother rephed. ^The dragon depicted in the golden 
dragon hall is a very precious emblem and not a fiend ! ^ Here is 
a vision recorded by the king^s brothers in ^^The book of the 
evidence of what the prince’s brothers saw with their eyes and 
heard with their ears,” ^^At 11 o’clock on 1st day of 3rd month 
of T’ien-yiu year we (J^n-fah and Jte-tah) were thanking God 
and the Heavenly Brother^ who bestowing heavenly grace upon 
us deputed heavenly officers and hosts to accompany our true 
sacred lord the T’ien Wang to heaven, and our lord has 
vouched for the facts. Musicians with harps, reeds, drums and 
all manner of music accompanied him. The thunder went 
before his face like a cock. The celestial host conveyed his 
chariot hy the great road in the east up to heaven. On each 
side of the gates of heaven were innumerable beautiful damsels 
-to receive him. He dwelt there two days and then descended, 
and informed us and the Junior Lord saying: shall rule all 

people in the myriad places. The bounty of the earth is for mo 
to eat. I am indeed the son of God the Heavenly Father!’ A 
few days afterwards he again went to heaven and did battle with 
the imps and devils, and while slaying the imps and devils, he 
exclaimed, ^0 my brother help me,’ and by Ako* he meant the 
Heavenly Brother. He again called out for the officers of Yang^s 
household and for Chao-yuen-lang, saying Chao was sent as an 
example. God then gave him the seven characters 
® ^ T’ien Wang ta tao keuen wang chuen. He then went 

up into the highest heaven and slew one by one the imps and cast 
them into hell. Our lord has verified this and says : What time 
I was slaying the imps God was behind my brother, who was 
behind me. We three Lords led on the hosts and pursued the 
imps and fiends, God then gave me a seal and I slew the imps 
and stayed not my hand; my brother then took the seal and 
shewed it to the imps who ran away, and the seal is that where- 
with the Lord made heaven and earth. Sometimes God took 
the seal, sometimes Christ, and sometimes I myself. So the seal 
is common to us. Wherever that seal was taken the imps fled 
and our Lord looked and lo! eminent relations flocked and 
congratulated him, and wicked men came who were envious of 

him and abused him with a loud voice Then the Heavenly 

King reviled the devils saying: am truly the heavenly son hy 

In Cantonoie the expression used when speaking to an elder brother. 
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heaven’s command for the extirpation of evil and the exaltation 
of the good. Dont you know it* Depart quickly 1 Dare you look 
upon me. I am king in heaven and earth and have caught you 
imps and devils as in a net, you cannot escape my hands/ 
Then he sang' the ten odes of great luck/’ These odes follow hut 
I will not attempt them. 

It was hardly to he supposed that Hung-tsiu-tsuen would 
long tolerate the advice of the Eastern Prince when he began to 
intrigue in the affairs of the palace, although such advice might 
have been inspired by the Heavenly Father himself. So on a 
certain night soldiers were ordered to Tung Wang’s quarters, 
his head was cut off, and his immediate followers slain. His 
palace was razed to the ground, and his name was no longer to 
be mentioned in the heavenly capital. By proclamation the 
heavenly king announced that the unfortunate victim having 
Attained merit deep as the azure heaven had suffered for the sins 
of the world and gone to the skies !” After Tung Wang’s death 
the king and his wives alone appear to have been recipients of 
heavenly visits. Hung appears to have found too much danger 
in the outspoken inspirations of the Eastern King to allow any 
other follower to pretend to direct divine favour, and his chiefs, 
mindful of the fate of him who stood second in the empire, did 
not care to aspire to miraculous power. 

For some years after this murder T’ien Wang was quiescent 
and gradually lost ground. His grand northern campaign 
against the imps’ den as he called the province of Chili had 
ended in disaster. The last man of the great army which had 
marched full of hope from Nanking to take Peking, and utterly 
exterminate the imps, had fallen by the Tartar sword. The 
rowdies of Shanghai had guided square rigged ships against 
Chinkeang and the imps themselves had cast a wall about the 
heavenly capital. Foreigners troubled themselves but little 
about the heavenly doings, and affairs seemed hopeless. Yet 
according to Chung Wang’s account the chief was always cheerful 
and confident that his Heavenly Father would vouchsafe ultimate 
deliverance. The deliverance came and the Heavenly King’s 
success once more astonished China, and drew upon him the 
wonder and attention of foreign nations. As city after city fell, 
the cause carried with it belief. Missionaries explained to the 
chiefs the sympathy of western nations, and plenty came simul- 
taneously with foreigners to the half starved capital, where Hung 
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anixised himself with controversy with, foreigners^ and the gospel 
according to Issachar Roberts. By degrees as the Ml religions 
aspirations of the king were manifested his friends became 
alarmed for his spiritual condition. Fearing that his ideas on the 
subject of the Trinity and the procession of the Holy Ghost^ W’ere 
a little misty, some well meaning foreign brethren prepared the 
Athanasian creed for his instruction. His majesty acknowledged 
with gratitude, and dollars, the tender pains of his brethren, 
but told them that as he had been to heaven and they had not, 
they could not possibly know as much as himself concerning the 
Godhead. It must have amused the old heretic to see with what 
reluctance his foreign brothers saw the reality of Taeping matters, 
and how unwilling they were to leave the new field. I remember 
one night near Soochow an earnest missionary talking to a real 
Kwangsi rebel who had intruded into my boat, You believe in 
our Heavenly Father ? said the missionary. Yes ! ” And in 
Christ ? ” 0 yes ! ” replied the ruffian. You must not murder.” 

^^Oh we never do that!” ^^Nor abuse women! nor steal!” ^^Oh 
never!” The man departed with much religious instruction 
leaving a favourable impression on the mind of his instructor, but 
not forgetting adroitly to steal my powder flask ! Tsiu-tsuen too 
must have had many a laugh at some of the idiosyncrasies of 
those who would instruct him in religion. To one American 
missionary he sent a crown made of gilt pasteboard and a 
massive gold ring of considerable value. The recipient of these 
favours telling me the story said. ‘‘I at once sent back the 
paper crown to his majesty, saying that I lusted after a celestial 
and not a terrestrial crown, and quoted some texts bearing on 
the subject 5 but as I could recollect no text that had anything* 
to say about celestial or terrestrial rings, I kept the bauble, and 
sold it at Shanghai for 70 taels ! ” 

T^ien Wang^s theology after Tung Wang’s death underwent 
some little change. He makes himself and son to all intents equal 
with God. God, Christ, myself and son are Lords for ever was his 
assertion on every proclamation. In fact be made a practical 
sort of Godhead of which he and his son were the incarnate half*. 
Yet in the books I hold in review he is very Unitarian. Shang- 
ti with him was always most honourable. He scouts the idea of 
the equality of the Son. That a son could be equal with the 
father was a dogma he would never believe. The celestial 
i-nsan.ily is painMly apparent in the king’s last documents, but 
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it is always on the theological side. In the few secular des- 
patches I have seen of his, he is sensible until the conclusion 
when he always rushes into some tremendous dogma, arid winds 
up hy asserting his equal kingship with God. Among his manu- 
script gazettes I find the following for the 1st day of 1st moon of 
1861. 

^^The edict of the Heavenly King’. To my nephews Ho and 
S4ng, to the princes of Kan, T^a, and all celestial captains, 
commanders and guardians of the heavenly capital both within 
and without. 

^^God and Christ have come down among men, and heaven and 
earth are renewed. 

^^God and my Elder Brother ordain that I and my son should 
rule, and my palace is established and renewed. 

The father and son, the grandfather and grandson are Lords 
indeed, and the kingdom of heaven is renewed. 

God and Mama, the elder brother Christ and his wife came 
down together, and heaven is renewed. 

“The heavenly day of great peace is manifest in the myriad 
places, and the bounds of the earth are made new. 

“Heavenly captains and legions assist me in my work, and 
rewards and distinctions are renewed. 

“On earth as in heaven my sacred commands go forth, and the 
mountains and seas are renewed. 

“The snakes and beasts are slain, and mankind is satisfied and 
tranquil. Officers and men are renovated. 

“All is mine for ten thousand and a thousand times ten thou- 
sand years, and the order of the world is renovated. 

“The winds and the rains are obedient unto me, and the grace 
of heaven is spread out. Every thing is renovated.” 

This is the song he sang when Soochow and the Grand Canal 
were his, and the imps no longer menaced his capital. 

“God, tlie Elder Brother, myself and son, are the heavenly 
dynasty. On earth is great peace and the omens of heaven are 
manifest, old and young, males and females, behold the signs of the 
heavens. The great brother commanded and lo ! it has come to 
pass. On the 7th of the 2nd moon my mother beheld the kinge 
of the east, west and south, commissioned to exterminate the. 
imps, come to my Golden Dragon palace to greet me Lord of a 
Myriad Years; hni they went forth with the utmost diligence to 
the conquest of Soochow. Behold Soochow is now won, and 
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Ch^n-saii-mei is thankful for the doctrine of heaven. In the 
6th watch of the 6th day of the 9th moon I was thanking* God 
who vouchsafed an omen — a perfect dream. I beheld a countless 
host of captains and celestial soldiers coming; to offer me sacred 
things and precious jewels, and respectfully arranging them in 
,the Presence. I laughed inwardly uttering no sound. This 
morning early in the 6th watch I was praising God and dreamt 
that I had obtained another city. Whereon I exclaimed ^ On 
earth no place is useless.’ I told all this and commanded the 
captains to hear me. In the eleventh year of my reign I as- 
cended into heaven, God and Christ were with me to extermi- 
nate the snakes and devils. On either side heaven’s officers and 
servants protected and aided me to battle and exterminate. I 
fought until I could no longer move. Myriads of heaven’s officers 
and soldiers protected me and did my behests until I slept and 
awakening renewed the fight. Time after time did this occur. 
God and Christ were wi1ii me in the work of exterminating 
snakes and devils with innumerable officers and soldiers. They 
supported my body. Whatever I wished to do there were people 
to do it. So I sang this song. 

^^In my dreams also am I king and in my sleep govern the 
hills and the streams. In heaven is the Lord and my Elder 
Brother dwells on high. 

Commanding that I should reign they encompass me as with 
a cord. 

^^Below on the earth have I children and brothers and husbands 
of sisters. (They with) the whole of the celestial servants aid 
and assist me,” 

Again I find the following among the gazettes. During’ the 
5th watch of the 6th day of 9th month I beheld an innumerable 
army coming with presents to God, the Elder Brother and myself. 
I laughed and was rejoiced. I exclaimed. ^All the length and 
breadth of the earth is God’s, the Elder Brother’s, and ours.’ All 
must be regained for us. And the generals said ^ Be it according 
to your word.’ ” 

Here is a specimen of a vision which is recorded in the curious 
manuscript book of gazettes. It will serve to convince most 
people of the insanity of the celestial king. 

. ^Q6 day, 1st month — 1861. This morning during the 6tli watch 
I had a vision while praising God. He ordered me to slay the 
tiger imps, those four damnable tigers and two black curs. The 
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whole heavens rejoiced to assist the heavenly dynasty; the snakes 
and beasts fled before the presence of God and my brother. All 
the great ones and people thanked Heaven for its pains^ and 
heaven and earth rested in peace on the advent of Taeping, 

God in his goodness gave me a sign in a vision. Two of my 
wives were walking with me on the same road; in front they saw 
four very large yellow tigers op'posed to me. My wives were mnoh 
alarmed, and I feared that if I advanced the tigers would wound 
the two women, so I took them back. To my astonishment I found 
these were demon tigers which pursued us; on hitting one with 
my hand they all changed into the form of men. Then I suddenly 
awoke. Considering this prognostic important and being* un- 
certain as to its meaning, I besought God my father and Christ 
my brother to send me another vision to instruct me . . . God in 
his goodness sent another dream to direct me in the way. I was 
seeking for the place where I had struck the tiger and at once 
found it! Lo! there were four tigers and two black dogs lying 
down together, and I saw that the tig*ers were all dead, as was 
also one of the black dogs, but one was still alive. I caught him 
by the throat and hit him again and again. The dog in the 
voice of a man said fear’ I said am going to kill you,’ and I 
beat him to death. Counting on my fingers I found I had slain 
four tigers and two black dogs, altogether six beasts. On hearing 
of this joyful omen my nephew and young brother 'went forth to 
conquer and exterminate the imps, and the scribes were commanded 
to inscribe this.’’ 

Probably the last gazette the king ever wrote is this : 

God, my Brother, myself and son sit in the heavenly hall, the 
fame of the celestial kingdom of great peace resounds through 
space. In our heavenly kingdom God is chief in everything 
and Great Peace is spread out upon the hills and streams. Hencer 
forth let eur style be ^the Heavenly Kingdom of God’ Jt ® 
God is the universal father. 

^^Let the signet and all the seals be at once changed, and the 
proper inscription, ^the Heavenly Kingdom of God’ be thereon 
written. Let the same be cut on the jewelled signet. So by all 
the seals shall the protection of heaven be made manifest. 

^^Now I hereby declare to heaven, earth, and men, that God the 
Heavenly Father is alone most excellent, who was from the 
spreading out of the heavens until now, the exceeding great 
creator of all things, Bethinking me that God and my brother 
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Christ had descended to lead me into the seat of kings^ the style 
of my empire was ^Heayenly Kingdom of Great Peace.’ But 
although God the heavenly ruler is my father, and Heaven’s Lord, 
Christ, my brother, none have the preeminence but God alone. 
Completely fulfilling the commands of God let the style T’ai p’ing 
fien kuoh be changed into Shang ti t’ien kuoh, Hhe Heavenly 
Kingdom of God.’ ” 

I could quote many more of these extraordinary documents, 
but the similarity is tiresome. Of some I can make nothing. 
In fact I may make the same apology as J^n-fah and Jto-tah 
who inscribed the celestial visions: have written as com- 

manded by our true sacred lord, but as the king speaks heavenly 
language we can only comprehend two or three sentences out of 
every ten.” What I have given may help to convince investigators 
that the so called visions of Hung were merely the ravings of a man 
theologically insane. But lest any of the few remaining believers 
in T’ien Wang as a Christian champion, should object to these 
extracts as not fully developing the man’s creed, I will give a 
few translations of Hung-tsiu-tsuen’s commentaries on the New 
Testament which ought to place the matter finally at rest. Hung’s 
notes on the New and Old Testaments are written on the margin 
of the books. He has but little to say on the Old Testament; at 
which I wonder, as he was loud in his wish to imitate David in 
the torture of the inhabitants of Rabhah during my stay in 
Nanking. 

On the 4th chap. Matthew the king says as follows. ^^God is 
flame, the sun is also flame, therefore God came with the sun. 
Respect this ! ” 

God is the holy spirit and came with the Holy Ghost (Ifeg) ; 
after fifty days the Holy Ghost descended and there was a flame 
and wind, the flame and wind both proceeded from God and 
accorded with one another: God is flame, therefore a flaming 
spirit; my brother is flame, therefore a great splendour. I am the 
sun and, am therefore brilliant. Respect this.” Further on he 
upbraids people for saying the kingdom of heaven is in heaven, 
when Christ says it was coming quickly, and behold it is now 
come! 

The cleansing of the leper is thus explained, ^^God rested on 
the head of my Elder Brother who, when he spoke, uttered the 
words of God, and therefore cleansed the disease” (smallpox), 
SpeaJdnff of the pacification of the storm in S?4 v. of 8th ohap, the 
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ting* says. ^^The wind employed by heaven was the Tung Wang, 
so of course he was obedient. Respect this ! ” On Matth. 24 (The 
sun shall be darkened) is remarked: ^^My Elder Brother when in 
the world went about secretly because he feared the people. I 
am the sun^ I descended into the world and became man, when I 
changed I became non-luminous. My wife is the moon. She 
descended and was incarnate and no longer sheds light. The 
heavenly captains and hosts, even the stars, became incarnate, 
and fell from heaven upon the earth. My Elder Brother ascended 
into heaven on the clouds and shall gather his people together from 
the four quarters. All must confess this. Respect this.’’ Then 
Wang mystifies the faithful in his interpretation of the verse in 
chap. 27 where Christ says Eli, Eli, lama sabacthani. Christ, he 
says, in these words secretly confessed that Hung was to be lord 
and rebuild the temple. No one in Nanking would care to con- 
tradict this curious translation. 

On Mark Chap. 1 v. 11 (And there came a voice from heaven) 
he remarks with regard to the Holy Spirit, It is God, He des- 
cended upon my Elder Brother and led him away. How can it be 
that one Holy Spirit became my brothers body ? There is besides 
another Holy Ghost which makes up the Trinity even Tung Wang. 
This must be known. Christ plainly said there is only one very 
God. How then did his disciples fall into the mistake of saying 
that Christ is God. If theirs is the correct explanation why Aere 
must be two Gods. It may wrongfiilly be explained by saying 
that Christ is God and that on his ascent he was united with God, 
How is it that before the time of David my Elder Brother saw God 
and that God spoke to him; and how is it that when I went to 
heaven I saw that there were in heaven, God the Father, and 
the Mother of heaven his wife, and brother Christ, there was also 
my heavenly sister in law, who is now descended. Truly the 
Persons are the Heavenly Father, the Heavenly Mother, my 
Heavenly Brother and his wife.” 

His remarks on Luke are few and consist of an untranslat- 
able interpretation of the conception, and various warnings 
against those who consider the Son equal with the Father. Hung 
is not favourable to St. Paul. He says of Pauhs command to 
uncover the head while praying 1 Cor. 1, 4. ^^The covering of 
the head has nothing to do with the desire of the heart, cover or 
uncover as you like ! Respect this ! ” And further on. Every 
one born first receives the soul, and afterwards the body of flesh. 
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The Lord of souls creates a soul and then sends it into the mother 
to get a body put to it. The body is begotten of the mother but 
the soul is of the Lord of souls. The holy kingdom in heaven 
is the great heavenly hall of God; there are thirty three heavens; 
earth is the heavenly hall. The great heavenly hall is the place 
of souls, earth of bodies.^' 

On the third Epistle of John is the following startling an- 
nouncement. God is one and most honoured. Christ is his son. 
The Son is born of the Father, originally one substance united. 
The Father is alone the Father, the Son the Son; they are one 
and yet two, two and yet one. As to the Sh^ngl^ng (Holy 
Spirit) that is Tung Wang. By the will of God all plagues and 
pestilences were upon the L^ng Tung Wang. He was also God’s 
beloved son and with the Elder Brotlier and myself born of one 
mother, born before the heavens and earth. God the father is 
the only true ShSn, and only true Sh^ngsh^n; God says beside 
me than shalt have none other Sh^n, none other Ti. The Sh^ng 
sh^n is God^ if there was another Sh^ngshSn there would he 
another God. The Sh^ngfung is also the breath JU, of the Holy 
God Shangti. Not that this Fung is the Sh^ngsh^n, for the 
fung is the Tung Wang who from heaven above sends down 
wind. Respect this.” 

He has, as might he naturally expected, some curious notes on 
the Revelations : On 3rd ch. 12, 13 (Him that overcometh will 
I make a pillar in the temple of my God, &c,) Hung remarks. 
^^Now that the Elder Brother has descended, the Celestial dynasty 
has a temple of the true God, the heavenly father Shang ti, and 
a temple of the elder brother Christ, engraved with the names of 
God and Christ. The kingdom of God the Father and the New 
J erusalem which came down from heaven is fulfilled in the present 
■ celestial capital (Nanking). Respeet this.” On 6th ch. 12, 13, 14 
(the sun became black as sackcloth of hair and the moon became 
as blood) is remarked. am the snn, my wife is the moon; to 
turn black like blood covertly signifies descent and incarnation. 
The stars of heaven, are the celestial troops ! By falling to the 
earth is covertly meant a descent into the world to extermi- 
nate the imps. The passing away of the heavens as a scroll, 
and the removal of every island and mountain from its place, 
covertly reveals that in heaven and eartla the old is to he ex- 
changed for the new ; and now the map of the empire had been 
made new -under the T’aip’ings. The captains of the earth 
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hiding themselves in dens and rocks is a covert revelation that 
the serpents and beasts were to be slain and the imps exter- 
minated. All this is now fulfilled. Eespect tliis.’’ 

llth^ chapter 15^ 18 he says : — ^^Now the heavenly father Shang- 
ti and the ^ elder brother Christ have coye down and taken 
myself and the Son to be lords. All countries have already 
submitted to God and Christ who have brought me to rule for all 
generations. It is fulfilled. Eespect this!” On 12th chapter 
we are startled at finding that — ^^The Elder Brother, myself and 
the Tung Wang, before the heavens and earth, were by the favour 
of the Heavenly Father, born from the womb of his original wife 
the Heavenly Mother. Afterwards the Father sent the^ Elder 
Brother to be a redemption for sin, and to enter into Mary to be 
incarnate. This is why the Elder Brother said — ^Before Abraham 
was I am ! ’ When I was in heaven at the time of Abraham I 
have some recollection of knowing that the father was about to 
send the elder brother to be born of the seed of Abraham. I 
therefore went down and blessed and saved Abraham. At that 
time too, I knew that the Father was going to send me to rule 
the world, therefore I had a desire to show myself below as Lord : 
afterwards when I received the Father's commands to enter my 
mother's womb and descend into the world, I knew that the imp 
Yenlo. (Abaddon) would raise a disturbance, so I besought the 
father that no harm should arise through him. Afterwards the 
father commanded me from heaven to be born from the womb 
of another mother from heaven so that I might be incarnate. I 
remember that I entered into the womb of this mother, and that 
the father gave a sign, namely clothing her with the sun to make 
manifest that that which she had conceived was the Son. I 
knew that the serpent devil Yenlo also knew that in the womb of 
this mother was I. Shangti especially sent me into the world to 
exterminate this serpent. Therefore * was it that he wished to 
devour me and usurp God’s heritage^ but God is omnipotent and 
the son born to him could not be injured by the serpent. Behold 
I testify the truth of myself. In former times Melchisedec was I, 
and after the Elder Brother had ascended, the child born of the 
sunclad woman was myself also: now the Father and Elder^ 
Brother have come down and brought me to be the lord espe- 
cially to exterminate this serpent. Lo! the serpents and beasts 
are slain and the empire enjoys Great. Peace. It is fulfilled. 
Eespect this I ” On the llth ch, 15 v. (the angel with the sickle) 
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is recorded — is the time for the grain to he ripe^ I am the 
lord of the harvest and Tung Wang is the Ho-nai. 20th ch. 10 v. 
the king says^ ^^What John saw was the celestial hall in heaven 
above. Heaven above and earth are alike. The New Jerusalem 
is the present Nanking. God and Christ have descended to make 
us lords and open the lower celestial hall; so the heavenly hall of 
God is among men. The wife of the Lamb of God (Sh^ng kao), 
is my heavenly sister in law. When I was in heaven how many 
times did I not see her! Now this heavenly sister has also des- 
cended and called me husband’s brother (Shuh). Eespect this ! ” 

The last commentary is this. ^^Now since God and Christ have 
both descended; what holy disciple does not rejoice; and since they 
have verified the Gospel which has been delivered unto you why 
dont you believe? This is truly the prediction of my Elder Bro- 
ther (with regard to me); I also will come like a thief when you 
dont expect me! Respect this.” At all events no one will fail to 
acknowledge the truth of the last assertion; and it affords a good 
concluding point. It is Hung’s last commentary and the only 
true one 1 He did come as a thief; as the desolation of vast tracts 
of country testifies to this day. 

Considering the life of Hung-tsiu-tsueU; I am in no wise asto- 
nished at the grotesque monstrosity of his belief. The very 
slight knowledge six months in Robert’s Canton school could 
have given him of Christianity; his after poverty; troubles and 
persecutions — all tended to confuse a mind already prone to 
disease. Then came his regal success. To him; the poor peasant; 
who had not cash enough wherewith to bribe the examiners at 
Canton; or the runners of a country tribunal; to whom even the 
purchase of his daily food was a difficulty; were suddenly given 
provinces; cities and armies; and the persecuted became the 
persecutor. His astounding success must have conveyed to his 
mind; and to those of his followers; an idea that his former 
ravings during his sickness were realities; that he was indeed 
the Son of God going forth conquering and to conquer. So 
neither Hung-tsiu-tsuen’s belief; nor its acceptance by his fol- 
lowers; surprises me; my astonishment is reserved for those 
foreigners; who with the evidence I have just given at their 
command; could for a moment believe in Taeping Christ- 
ianity or the sanity of its chief. Alas for defeat! Had the 
Heavenly King subverted the empire and established his dynasty; 
his story would have been accepted by the whole country; and for* 
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eig-ners would have executed the celestial behests ted accepted 
the celestial gold, without auy questioning. A few centuries 
would have thrown a halo over Hung’s works, especially those 
regarding the unseen world, and have converted the monster 
into a Sain-^nd Sage. But he rose from the universal rottenness 
for the Woody service given him to do, and his place knows him 
no more. For him was ordained a career like that of those mons- 
trous heroes of history, those demigods, who fulfilling some fixed 
but unknown law, rise from the decay of dynasties and go forth to 
chastise nations and afflict mankind. And as in the case of all 
historic parallels the warning, loud and bloody as it was, has 
been utterly unheeded; nothing has been changed, and nothing 
will b^e changed. Read the history of Justinian in Gibbon’s 
Rome and you have an exact history of China at present. As 
soon as the government here can no longer make play things 
of foreign forces troubles will begin again. How frue was the 
remark of the old Swedish Chancellor, and how applicable now: 
— ^^My son ! my son ! you know not with how little wisdom the 
world is governed.” 
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ARTICLE X. 


— ^ 

CAETE AGEICOLE G^N^lEALE DB L’EMPIEE CHINOIS. 
TBXTE PEISeACE, LilGENDE BT E^PEETOIEE. 

« 

Par Monsieur G. EUG. SIMON, 

Consul de France d Ning^Fo, 


I. 

C’est assur^ment k propos de tous les pays, mais suftout & 
propos de la Chine, que Ton pent dire qu’ancnne division n’est 
anssi propre qn^nne division agricole, h donner nne id6e rapide et 
exacte du pays, qnelqne soit le point de vne anqnel on se place. 

Qne Ton adopte en effet pour la Chine nne division Gdographi- 
que par exemple, et qne, les yenx snr la carte, on consid^re qtze 
cet immense Empire s’^tend dn 18^®* an 46^®* degr^ de latitude 
et du 18^^^®* de longitude occidentale an 16^°^®* de longitude orien** 
tale (Mdridien de P6kin ) ; Pesprit se repr^sentera imm^diatement 
les m^mes differences, les m^mes contrastes, les memes analogies 
auxqnels la connaissance d’antres contrees situees dans les m^mes 
limites Tanra habitue. 

% Pour la plnpart des lectenrs, le meme degre de latitude repre- 
sentera le meme climat, la mAme temperature en Chine, en France, 
en Rnssie, en Amerique, &a. et cependant ne donnera ancune 
indication snr Forographie ni la topographic de la contree; 
logiqnement, on sera porte a croire qu’il y a entre les Chinois du 
Nord et cenx du Sud, ceux des confins du Thibet et ceux des bords 
de la mer, les memes differences qiFentre FAnglais et FEspagnol, 
entre le Prangais et le Russe. Or rien est moins juste. 

En outre la division g^ographique a encore le grand inconve- 
nient d’evoquer le souvenir des cultures qu’on aura jusquel^ 
observees dans les memes circonscriptions et de R, nne suite 
d’erreurs snr les moeurs, les industries et le commerce des habitants. 

Une fois la division g^ographiqne admise, Fesprit s’en trouve 
tellement inflnencd qne lors m^.me qffil vent ensuite se rendre 
compte de certains faits sp^ciaux il ne le pent plus sans nn certain 
effort de raisonnement. 


14 
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Ainsi; par exemple, jme fois la Chine partag^e en Word, Centre, 
Est, Quest et Sud, qu’il apprenne que le nord renferme des 
pdturages et des grains, il sera in^vitablement conduit h penser 
que le syst^me agricole du Word, est, pent ou doit 6 tre souvent un 
syst^me mixte, c 6 r 6 ale et pastorale, tandis.que la v^rit 6 est que ce 
systSme mixte n'est qu^une tr^s rare exception 5 de hi encore de 
graves erreurs sur les conditions politiques et ^conomiques du 
pays: 

Une division agricole au contraire explique tout a Pinstant,* si 
Pon remarque par exemple que le bl^, pris comme type d’une 
region n’est pas cultiv 6 au dessus de tel degrS de latitude, on en 
conclura naturellement qu’au dessus de cette z 6 ne, le climatest 
beaucoup plus iroid que dans tel ou tel autre pays ob le bl 6 
remonte plus haut, et on en dMuira une altitude plus 61ev6e, le 
voisinage de bauts plateaux sans aucune v 6 g^tation qui adoucisse 
la temperature. 

Que si Ton apergoit au milieu de ces espaces d’oh le bl 6 est 
exclus, la presence de certains v4g6taux qui ne croissent que dans 
les z 6 nes temp4r6es, on en conclura tout aussi naturellement 
qu’il existe M quelque crevasse profonde, quelqu’excavations de 
montagne, oh la latitude, n’^tant plus combattue par Paltitude, 
reprend tous ses droits; — que si la carte indique la presence du 
riz au dessus de la ligne oh s^aTr^.tent d’autres plantes dont il 
semble pourtant ^tre ailleurs le compagnon inseparable, ce sera 
1 ^ encore un indice certain du climat, et il suffira de remarquer que 
ces plantes se trouvent en terre pendant Phiver aussi bien que 
pendant les autres saisons, tandis que le riz ne trouve que 
pendantr4t6 et une partie du printemps et de Pautomne; pour qu'on 
puisse affirmer sans h^siter que P^t 6 est tr^s cLaud et Phiver tr^s 
froid, ou qu^en d’autres termes les extremes de tenap 6 ratures sont 
tr^s 41oign6s, 41oignement dont la mesure ponrra m^me ^tre 
donn^e par P4cart existant entre la derni^re ligne des plantes en 
question et la derni^re du riz. 

Enfin, que s^il croit dans les mSmes lieux quelque v% 6 tal, 
plante, arhre ou arhuste qu’en France par exemple le froid paralyse 
souvent d^un c 6 t 6 et finisse par tuer, comme le Diospyros Kaki 
tSse-Tze) ou comme le mhrier ou le juiubier qui ne vient pas dans 
a'autres pays sous des latitudes consia4r4es comme plus chaudes, 
il sera certain que les saisons sont parfaitement distinctes, quhl 
n’y survient pas de froids tardifs ou pr 6 coces qui surprennent la 
v4g6tation en mouvement, et que PatmosphSre pendant Phiver 
n^est troubl 6 e par aucuh vent fort 
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Ainsi Ton aura d^abord la climatologie, Torograplue et jusqu’A 
xm certain point la g^ologie de la contr^e. 

On en aura 6galement I’indnstrie et le commerce; non pas senlc'- 
ment le commerce et Pindnstrie des produits imm^diats ambiants, 
ce qni est d’une naive 4vidence, mais le commerce et Findnstrie 
dAs anx produits des contr4es voisines. Qui filera et tissera la 
laine des troupeaux des Mongols par example? Ce ne sera pas 
les Mongols eux ’m4mes^ qui 4tant pasteurs et forc4ment nomades, 
ne peuvent pas 4tre industriels; mais ce sera, h coup stir, leurs 
voisins, les stables et s^dentaii’es Cbinois, et a prwri on pourra 
sans craindre de se tromper placer les fabriques de draps, de 
feutres, de tapis aux abords de la grande muraille et sur les 
fronti^res Cliinoises du Thibet. Quant aux Mongols, ils resteront 
pasteurs et pourront par surcroit se livrer ^ la cbasse, la seule 
occupation qui puisse se concilier avec leur 4tat principal. 

Ce n’est pas tout: dans quelles conditions est Findustrie? Est 
elle concentr4e dans de vastes ateliers, occupant un grand nombre 
d’ouvriers ? 

Or, on ne voit d^abord dans les environs, aucune trace de forSts 
ni de prairies, mais le terrain est convert de r4coltes farineuses et 
potag4res. De b\ absence on instiffisance d’animaux de travail, 
besoin d’engrais, n4c6ssit4 de la culture k la main, den site de la 
population; de lit, division de la propri4t4. Tout habitant ou 
du moins tout chef de famille est propri4taire et forc4 de travailler, 
par lui m4me ou par les siens; pas de grands ateliers, le travail 
en communaut4 d§ la famille et ainsi : constitution de la famille. 

Est-il besoin d'aj outer pas de grands propri4taires ? Pas de 
grands domaines, pas de f4odalit4, la democratie et tout Fensemble 
d^institutions qu^elle entraine et qui la conservent. 

Si ensuite on ne d4couvre dans toute F4tendue du m^me Empire 
aucune separation trancMe entre les cultures fondamentales, 
sera-t-il trop bardi d’en pr4sumer une fusion analogue entre les 
habitants, et peut-4tre Funit4 parfaite de leurs mceurs et de leurs 
lois ? 

Enfin qui ne sait Finfluence du milieu, du climat, de Falimenta- 
tion et des institutions sur le d4veloppement physique de Fhomme? 
Et de tout ce qui pr4c4de sera-t-il difficile d’en d4duire des 
reiiseignements utiles relatifs k la physiologie, k Fanthxopologie, 
&a., &a,? 

C’est impir4 de ces.pens4es que je ne puis gu4re qu’4noncer igi, 
mais dont le travail auquel je suis occup4 depuis longtemps sur la 
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Ohiiiie et qui sera incessamineiit public est pour ainsi dire la 
preuve ciroonstauci^e; que j'ai entrepris la carte agricole de la 
Cbiue. 

Si je ue me suis pas tromp6; si Tagriculture est Paxe ou le 
pivot de la civilisation OMnoise, ce qui, inapergu explique pour- 
quoi elle est si peu comprise jusqu'&, present, si PagTiculture est la 
clef de vodte de cet immense et presqu’eternel Edifice social qui 
abrite plus de cinq cents millions dliommes; ma carte ne sera pas 
seulement int^ressante pour Tagriculteur de nos pays mais elle 
sera utile aussi aux n^ociants, aux industriels qui, en attendant 
Hue carte sp^cialement industrielle et commerciale que je leur 
promets, voudront se rendre compte du genre et de la nature du 
cgmmeroe et de Pindustrie d’une partie du monde vers laquelle 
tons les yeux commencent h se tourner aujourd’hui: elle sera utile 
aux ^conomistes, aux diplomates dont le devoir est avant tout 
de counaitre les conditions 6conomiques, les besoins et les possi- 
bility du peuple avec lequel ils traitent: elle sera utile enfin aux 
hommes d’Etat et aux savants qui se sentiront quelqu’attrait pour 
pyude s^rieuse du plus ancien Empire du Monde. 

On demandera comment j’ai pu r^unir les nombreux 616ments 
d'un aussi grand travail? Ma rSponse est dans les fonctions que 
j’ai successivement remplies depuis six ans. Pendant plus de 
trois ans et demi d’abord, d61egu6 du Minist^re de PAgriculture 
et du commerce j’ai parcouru une grande partie de la Cbine; 
des bords de la mer mon pied est aI16 beurter aux derniers contre- 
fbrts des cbaines du Thibet et s’enfoncer dans les sables mouvants 
de la Mongolie; pendant plus de trois ans et demi je n^ai cessb 
d^explorer les diffirentes regions agricoles comprises, dans ces 
lointaines limites, et depuis deux ans que par la bont6 de Son 
Excellence Monsieur Drouyn de L’Huys je me, trouve rattaoh^ au 
pays que j’avais ainsi appris h connaltre et pour lequel je me 
sentais une r^elle sympathie, je repris autant que me Pont permis 
Uies nouvelles occupations, des 6tudes auxquelles n’ont d’ailleurs 
jamais manqu6 les bienveillants encouragements du Minist^re des 
Affaires Etrang^es. 

Je n^ai pourtant pas pu tout voir, mais les quelques provinces 
que le defaut de temps et arg'ent, car shl en cohte pour voyager 
g’est surtout en Chine, et les provinces dis-je que le d6faut de 
temps et d’ argent m’ont emp^h^ de visiter, ne me sont pas pour 
qela rest^es tout fait inconnues j — des entrefiens ayec des Ohinois 
originaires de ces provinces, control^ et confirrcy par des 
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correspondances Soigneusement entreteniies ayec mes a^mls les 
missionnaires^ m’ont mis h m^me de supplier jusqu’^^ un certain 
point k I’observation directe, Et k ce propos^ qu’il me soit permis 
de citer igi en t6moignag*e de juste reconnaissance les noms de 
Messieurs Tabb^ Mihi^res qui vouMt bien m’accompagner pendant 
un long voyage en Mongolie^ Tabb^ Vingot qui ne vouliit pas non 
plus me laisser seul pendant tout mon voyage dans les provinces 
occidentaleS; quoique cefut dans la saison la plus cbaude et la 
plus p^nible, Tabb^ Perny, Tabb^ Delamarre^ enlev4 il y a trois 
ans par une mort rapide k la science et k PApostolat, — de 
leurs Grandeurs, — Messeigneurs Faurie, Cbauveau, Eesfieclies, 
Thomines-Desmazures, Verrolles, des missions Etrang^res; — de 
Messieurs Tabb^ Jeandard, Tabb^ Tagliabue, Tabb^ Anot et de 
leurs Grandeurs Messeigneurs Delaplace, Anouilh, Baldus et- 
Moully, des missions Lazaristes^ — de Messieurs Tabb^ Tang, et 
Tabb^ Tcbang, et de leurs Grandeurs Messeigneurs Navarro et 
Zanoli des missions Franciscaihes, enfin du P. B^Argy et des 
regrettfe P. P. Lemaitre et Clavelain de la compagmie de Jesus.— 
Toutes leurs lettres respectueusement conservees ferment de pr6- 
cieuses pieces justificatives dont quelques unes trouveront letirS' 
places dans le cours d'un proebain travail. 

Cependant, malgr6 tout, il n’est impossible de donner cette 
carte comme absdlument correcte et il y a pour m’en emp^ber' 
une excellente raison que Ton comprendra tout de suite; o^est que 
e’est la prefaidre carte de ce genre qui ait 6t4 faite. 

Elle recevra, je le sais d’avance et les appelle de tons mes d^sirs,. 
de nombreuses modifications dont je tiendrai compte dans les autres 
Editions qui pourront en ^tre faites; mais je crois pouvoir assurer 
aussi que ces modifications ne porteront gu^re que sur les limites 
extremes des cultures et non sur leurs centres, de sorte que le^ 
fautes qui peuvent y avoir 6t6 commises ne sont pas essentielleS^ 
et n’entraineront pas, on le voit, de graves consequences. 

Enfin quant aux critiques qui seraient tenths de pousser jusqu’^ 
ces details une rigoureuse s6v6rit4 je les prierai de consid^reV 
encore ce que je disais tout k Tbeure; e’est la premiere carte 
agricole de la Chine. 

L’id^e m’en a parii devoir engendrer quelques bons rSsultats et 
Cette conviction, non moins que mes antecedents m’ont sembl6* 
me faire un devoir de la mettre k execution. D’autres viendront, 
si ce n’est moi-m^me, qxii corrigeront cette carte mais il fallait 
Gonrnicncer et je me suis devoud. 
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Ce la dit, j’attends leurs censures et m’y soumets d’avance ; sans 
cesser d’tee s4v6res je suis persuade qu’elles seront bienveillantes. 

- — 

II. 

Les limites de la carte, que nous avons sous les yeux sont indi- 
qu4es au 3Ni ord par 39 degr^s de longitude du Occidental au 
16 ^rae. Oriental (M6ridien de P6Idn) et au Sud par 81 degr^s du 
IS^rae. Occidental au Oriental; et pax consequent par les 44 
et degris latitude Nord; c’est-k dire par 737 lieues de TEst h. 
rOuest et par 675 du Nord au Sud, comprenant une surface de 
497,475 lieues carries environ, 

' II ne faut rien raoins qu’une portion du globe aussi considerable, 
non pas pr6cisement pour representor la Chine elle m^rne mais 
pour la faire comprendre etpour justifier chacune des observations 
dont elle pent ^tre le sujet, 

Quant k la Chine proprement dite elle s’inscrit entre le 43^““* et 
le 20^®- latitude et le 6^“®* 6' longitude Est, et le 17^®- 6' longitude 
Quest: encore faut il d^duire de tout cet espace ainsi limM les 
surfaces occupees par la mer qui la baigne au Sud, et sur tout son 
flanc oriental, les grands plateaux sableux qui la dominent au 
Nord, et les hautes montagnes qui lui font obstacle h Pouest, et 
Paire propre de la Chine en y comprenant la Mandchourie ne 
sera plus environ que cinq fois ou cinq fois et demie celle de la 
France par exemple. 

Tel est le champ soumis h nos considerations. 

J'avais en commengant le trac6 sur la carte, Pintention de n’y 
faire figmrer que les cultures les plus importantes et de les y indi- 
quer toutes; naais je ne tardai pas ^ reconnaitre que, mSme en ne 
tenant compte que de ces cultures, le nomhre en 6tait si grand 
qu’il faudrait pour les repr^senter de fagon h donner une id6e k 
peu pr^s exacte de leur repartitions sur le territoire de la Chine, 
une carte trois fois au moins plus grande que celle que nous avons 
sous les yeux. 

Or, comme de telles dimensions Pauraient rendu impossible, je 
me resignai k avoir recours k plusieurs feuiUes et k hTnscrire sur 
celle-ci que les cultures les plus generales et celles qui pouvaient 
le plus interesser PEurope,' encore me faMt-il en doubler quel- 
ques unes, c’est-&--dire en repr6senter plusieurs par la mfime couleur. 
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II est bien entendu que je ne me sxiis permis ce d^doublement que 
lorsque ces r^coltes 6tant d'abord de m^me nature, se silivent et 
s'accompagnent partout et peuvent ^tre regard^es corome succ4- 
dan^es les unes des autres. Telles sent par exemple le sorgho et 
le millet, le bM et Torge; c’est toutefois une d6fectuosit6 dont je 
ferai en sorte de purger la carte au moyen des feuilles qui pour- 
ront suivre la premiere, mais que je n’aurais pu 6viter de prime 
abord qu’en s^parant cbaque culture, c^est-a-dire en transformant 
la carte en Atlas, ce qui ne r6pondait plus aux vues, que j’avais 
de presenter pour commencer un tableau aussi complet et aussi 
synoptique que possible de I’etat agricole de la Chine et en quel- 
que sorte de I’assolement g^n^ral de cet Empire. 

II est vrai que la division des r^coltes en cartes particulidres 
aurait eu Favantage tr^s grand assur4ment d'en faciliter F4tude 
d^tailMe et de fournir m^me, en rendant possible une certaine 
combinaison des courbes, le moyen d’indiquer pour chacune les 
diiF6rents degr4s d’intensit^ et de rendement; mais il n’est pas 
moins vrai non plus, que le rapprochement de toutes les r^coltes 
sur une mSme carte provoque imm^diatement et sans effort, par 
la seule vue, des observations d’un int4r^t plus g6n4ral, et il m’a 
sembl6 que cette consideration devait primer les autres. 

Je n’ai m^me qu’un regret, c’est encore une fois, de ne pas 
avoir pu tout inscrire sur la mSme feuille. 

Nous avonsi^i sous les yeux quatorze recoltes, mais, quoique je 
me hto de le dire, ce soit a pen pr^s les principales; nous n’en 
avons que quatorze et la Chine ,en comprend sokcante dies. 

Qu’on les suppose un instant reunies, se croisant, se couvrant, 
se d4cuplant les unes des autres j Tesprit estpresque efeay4 de la 
masse enorme de population ndeessaire soit pour les produire soit 
pour les consommer. Que Ton remarque de plus que certaines de 
ces r^coltes sont cultiv^es jusqu^en des lieux oh il semble le plus 
impossible qu’elles existent, comme le riz qui est produit jusqu’au 
sommet des montagnes, et que Ton songe aux efforts prodigieux 
quhl a fallu accomplir pour les y amenerj combien devaient ^tre 
et sont imp6rieux les besoins qui les out n6cessit6s ! 

Faut il d^ autres indices de la density de la population, d^autres 
preuves des chiffres accuses par les recensements ? 

Que Ton remarque encore qu’aucune de ces soixante dix cultures 
n’est sp^cialement destin^e h Talimentation des animaux, que par 
consequent sauf le petit nombre de ceux que Fherbe des chemins 
et des cimetieres et les dechets de la consommation de Thomme 
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pexmet d’etitretenir, toute force doit venir de riiomme, et qiie c’est 
de lui encore qne la terre attend toute sa fecondit6. 

Eemarqiions enfin qne la plnpart de ces r^coltea sont excessive- 
naent exigeantes: o’est le T1 l 6 dont il fant cenillir toute la fenille 
an moment precis et vonln, presqnemathematiqne de sa cxoissance; 
avant qn’elle ne grandisse d’avantage. 

O^est le riz qui demande taut de soin pendant 8 mois qne 
presqne partont oix il abonde nous le voyons exclnre les antres 
plantes. C^est la cire d^insectes dont les prodnctenrs doivent 
4tre incessamment snryeill^s, prot%4s centre lenrs innombrables 
ennemis^ ramass^s s^ils tombent an bout d’une aiguille de bois et 
replaces snr leur nonrrice. C’est le ver ^ soie^ et quand ce n’est pas 
eelni dn mArier, c^est celni dn cbtee^. y^ritable enfant dont je n’ai 
pas besoin de rappeler tons les caprices. 

En v4rite; si nne cbose ponvait nous dtonner dans les cbiSres 
en question, ce serait qn’ils ne fiissent pas vrais. 

Cinq cent trente sept millions disent-ils ? C’est en effet possible 
et cependant c’est si 6crasant qne je eomprends encore qn’on 
r4pugne ponr ainsi dire Tadmettre. 

Mettons done quatre cents mads il serait absolument impossible 
de dire moins. 

Et maintenant reportons nons an chiffi^e de notre Commerce 
avec ces qnatre cent millions d^bommes. 

En 186^t il ^'l^ait de. 4:98,410,886f. 

ponr Texportation et de 4G6, 886, 992£ 

ponr rimportation soit en tout ..964,?4r7,878£ 

si nons voulions savoir de combien ce commerce Stranger affecte 
chaqne CMnois nons tronverions nn dividende de 2£ 30c. environ, 
ce qni est pen;, mais ce n’est pas de cela qn’il s’agit; snr les 
466,3S6,992£ ^’importations il y a 63,13e5,612£ de lainages, 


id 

id 

4:2,691,182£ de cotonnades, 

’id 

id 

187,585,160£ d’opinm, 

id 

id 

173,073,088£ divers, renfer- 


niant pour ime somme considerable des objets destin6s k Tusagn 
exclnsif des Europeens. 

Laissons de cote les 187,000,000 d’opinm retranchons encore 
20,000,000, repr6sentant soit les consommations Europ^ennes, 

* Un recemsement fait ea 1812 accitgait367 millions d^liabitants. 

f Voir E^flexions snr PE-tat. actuol dn Gomanerce Europeem m dune 
Q. Eng. Simon. 
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soit les reexportations et il nous restera une somme de 258^801,832 
francs affectant utilement pour Pimportation la population Chi- 
noise. 

Si nous convertissons h present cette derniere somme en coton- 
nades k raison d’un prix moyen de 12f. la pi^ce, (il y a 1^ deux 
grandes exag^rations en faveur du commerce Europeen) nous 
trouYons qu’elle represente un chiffi’e de 21,566,320 pidces environ. 

Est-ce trop d’attribuer k un habitant une consommation annuelle 
de deux pieces, si ce n^est pas trop, onze millions huit cent mille 
habitants seulement prendraient paz’t h nos importations, mais' 
si nous voulions tenir compte des exagerations signaiees, oe ne 
serait tout au plus que 7 k 8,000,000 soit 10,000,000 d’habitants* 
Or, la seule province du Kiang-Nan ou se trouve Shang-hai en 
compte 70,000,000. Encore ces 10,000,000 de consommateurs 
ne se trouvent-ils pas groupes, il a fallu aller les chercher, les 
solliciter presque, par Pouverture de douze ou quatorze ports.. 

Voila k quoi se borne Pinfluence du commerce European en 
Chine, et cela opres deux cents ans pour le moins de tentatives et 
d’essais et trois ou quatre guerres plus ou moins couteuses. 

Que conclure de ce qui precede, si ce n’est de deux choses Pune^ 
et peut-etre les deux, ou que la Chine est teUement organisee 
qu^elle ne ressent aucun besoin de notre commerce (sans cependant 
que Pon ait la ressource d'expliquer cette indifference par Pabsence 
de besoins, car la carte prouve pr^cisement le contraire) ou qua 
nos efforts ont des plus maladroits puisqu’ils n'ont about^aqu^ 
des rdsultats relativement aussi insignifiants. 

Voila unepi^mi^re observation: aprds le nombre et Pintensita 
des cultures, ce qui dans Pexamen de la carte agficole de la Chine 
attire le plus Pattention, c’est la fagon dont elles sont groupies,, 
groupement qui rdsulte de leur distribution, ou en d’autres termea 
de leur assolement. 

* Qui dit assolement suppose loi, et si je me sers de ce mot, c’est 
qu’il est plus qu’ evident que cette distribution n’est ni arbitraire 
ni fortuite; et si Pon pouvait en douter, il suffirait pour s’eu 
convaincre de remarquer la division d’une m^me production en un 
nombre plus ou moins grand de foyers, la nettet^ avec laquelle ces 
foyers se separent souvent, soit k de longues, soit m^me k de cour- 
tes distances, Pempressement que certaines rdcoltes sernblentmettre 
k se rechercher, P accumulation de plusieurs sur un m&me point, 
&a. Toutes ces choses, encore une fois, ne sent pas 4videmment 
sans raisons. 
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Ce n’est pas ici le lieu de les exposer. H y a assolement^ c’^est 
tout ce qui nous importe et beaucoup de personues peuserontpeut- 
6tre que j’aurais pu me dispenser de le montrer. 

II y a assolement; et cet assolement le plus riche que Ton puisse 
imaginer, des milliers d’annSes Font consacr^, II n^est done pas 
seulement riche, il est h croire qu’il est aussi, bien entendu, sage. 
On pourrait dire que e'est le temps lui mSme qui Fa 6tabli et ri en 
n’est solide comme les constructions dont le temps se fait Farchi- 
tecte. Dans tons les cas, si ce n^est pas le temps qui Fa 6difi6, il 
est shr que le temps Faurait d6truit shl avait 6t6 d6fectueux. 

Ainsi nous sommes en presence d’un assolement riche et sage, 
e’est h dire le plus productif, le plus 6conomique possible; et alors 
ne doit on pas user de la plus extreme circonspection pour engager 
le peuple Chinois h le r6pudier ou seulement h le modifier, car 
n'est ce pas le changer que d’augmenter le r61e de telle ou telle 
culture. 

Ne pent on concevoir maintenant les repugnances qui lui font 
r^sister aux sollicitations 6trangdres. Il y a c6d6 quelquefois et 
il n’a eu qu’a s’en repentir. En 1863 par example, on avait 
engage les cultivateurs du Tch6-kiang. a mettre le plus possible 
de terres en Coton et en 1864 les r^coltes de plusieurs milliers 
d’hectares 6taient abandonn^es sur pied faute d^acheteurs. Un 
autre m^compte bien plus cruel attend les Chinois, dans peu 
d’ann^es, quand les coteaux et les vallons de FHymalaya pourront 
abreuver FAngleterre. 

Je suis bien loin de dire ou de penser qu'il n^ ait absolument 
rien de plus 4 esp4rer de notre commerce d’importation avec les 
Chinois; je voudrais seulement montrer que cette augmentation 
ne pent qu’avoir des limites tr^s prochaines; qu’elle ne doit et 
ne pent ^tre poursuivie que dans certaines localitfis, dans certaines 
circonstances particuH^res telles que celles que j’6xposerai tout h 
Fheure en‘'parlant de la Soie, mais que jamais elle ne comblera 
les d4sirs de ceux qui, supputant le petit nombre d’articles que 
nous fournit le peuple Chinois, voudraient du moins Famener h 
ne produire que ceux !&,, ce qui leur procurerait par surcroit 
Favantage de lui envoyer en ^change tons ceux k la production 
des quels il aurait renonc6, C’est ainsi qu^on lui a demandd 
d’augmenter ses exportations de Coton, de Th4, de Soie, et qu’on 
leur demande maintenant d’augmenter celles du chanvre d’ortie, 
&a. 
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Je le r^pdte: je suis loin de croire que rien absoluinent de cg 
^ qu’on Ini demande n’est possible^ mais h la condition qne ce qn’on 
lui demande ne tronblera pas F^conomie de sa prodnction, et^ sans 
former de jngement tem^raire^ je crois qne c’est de qnoi Ton 
s’inqni6te assez pen. 

D'aillenrs en snpposant accomplis les d4sirs les pins ambitieiix, 
ne se tronverait on pas en face de r6sultats bien differents de ceux 
qne Ton esp^re ? 

Admettons en effet qne tonte la Cbine pbisse ^tre cnltiv^e en 
Tb4^ et le soit en effet^ comme trois mois an pins de travail dans 
tonte Fannie snf&sent h la cnltnre de cette plante^ cenillette com- 
prise j pense-t-on qne les Cbinois n’en demanderaient pas nn prix 
qni put les faire vivre pendant tonte Tannee, et TAngleterre 
consentirait elle h payer des ouvriers ainsi inoccup^s. Mais les 
consequences en seraient bien antrement d^sastrenses; cette lon- 
gue oisivet^ ferait perdre le goAt et Tbabitnde dn travail, et produit 
et prodnctenr auraient bient6t disparn. 

C’est an contraire le -nombre, la vari4t6 et la proportion de ses 
cultures qni sanvent et retiennent le Cbinois, et qni, lui permettant 
de demander le salaire de sa jonrn^e h plnsieurs maitres, lui 
donnent la possibility d’en vendre les produits h nn prix qni nous 
permet h notre tour d’en aborder qnelqnes nns. 

Dyjli la terre ltd manque, ne serait-il pas de la pins stricte 
prudence de ne lui rien faire perdre de ce qni Vj attache encore, 
de penr qne, sans travail cbez lui, il ne vienne en reclamer cbez 
nous on simplement en ycbange de nos produits et en vertu des 
mSmes principes dont nous vonlons nous pryvaloir cbez lui, ofirir 
ses bras ^ nos mannfacturiers et k nos agricultenrs k nn prix 
auqnel lui senl pent-ytre, dans le monde, est capable de les odrir. 

C’est ce qndl serait peut-^tre dilEcile de resondre. J'ai parl6 
dyjti. en d’antres occasions des difficuMs, des inconvynients et 
rnkne des dangers qne pourrait prysenter Tintrodnction en Cbine 
de certains de nos engins modernes, telle qne la locomotive et en 
gynyral les machines, me fondant snr Timpossibility oh seraient 
ses habitants refoniys d’indnstrie en Industrie et de plus en plus 
accuiys de reconrir an travail de la terre dyj^ trop occnpye. Je 
ne rypytrai pas ce qne j’ai dit k ce snjet, ni dn pen de chances de 
succys qn’ auraient ces engins dans nn pays sillonny comme la 
Chine, d^innombrables conrs d’eau de tontes sorte an moyen des- 
quels les transports s’obtiennent k tr^s pen de frais, payes qnhls 
sont dyj^ pour ainsi dire, par les services de ces m^mes cananx 
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employes atut irrigations. Ce sont encore des considerations qne 
la vue de la carte ne pent qne sonlever et appuyer. 

Je ne reviendrai pas non phis snr Tabsence on dn moins 
rinsnfiSsance des animanx^ si rares qne Ton pent prdjnger qne 
Men pen de cenx qui existent penvent toe sacrifies k la boncherie; 
je ne reviendrai pas, dis-je snr cette question, qne pour sngg^rer 
Tidde de tenter d’importer en Chine les viandes si bien preparees 
et s6ch6es des diff4rentes contr4es de TAm^rique oh les animanx 
n’ont presqne de val6nr qne celle de lenrs peanx et ne content 
qne la peine de les tner, de telle sorte qne la viande en eat vendue 
k nn prix tr4s bas. Un pareil essai ne serait pas senlement nne 
bonne oenvre et nn service rendn anx Chinois, mais encore, shl en 
6tait ainsi, appr4ci4^ la source dhmmenses operations. 

J’ai dit anssi dans nne notice sp4ciale le sncces qne Ton pour- 
rait attendre dMne introduction pins large des lainages, si Ton 
ponvait les c4der k nn prix inferienr k celui qne Ton en deman de 
encore anjonrd’hni. 

J^exprimais tout k Phenre qnelqn’appt6hensions des conse- 
quences qn’anienerait pent-4tre pour la Chine la suppression on 
nne diminution notable de Temploi des bras dans Tune quelcon- 
ques de ses cultures on de ses industries. 

Voici an Nord Est, dans la province de Chan-Tong, nne 
ast4riqne noire qui pronve qne cette apprehension ponrrait n’4tre 
pas sans fondement Cette asteriqne indiqne la place, qne je 
n’ai pn limiter fante de renseignements Exacts snr Tetat actnel 
dufl4an qn’elle signals, d’oh est sortie la rebellion des Nien-Fei 
qui d4sole la Chine en ce moment. C^4tait il y a vingt ans encore, 
nne des contr4es les pins riches de la riche province dn Chan- 
Tong, on pent en jnger par les cultures voisines; mais il y a 
vingt ans .environ le flenve janne qui jnsqnelh avait 6t4, sanf de 
rares et terribles exceptions maitris4 par des soins et des travanx 
assidus, et anqnel le Canal Imperial bien entretenn onvrait nne 
large saign4e en lemettant en communication avec le Yang-Ts4- 
Kiang; le flenve janne abandonn6 a Ini mtoe par Tincnrie de la 
dynastie actnelle, commenga k sortir r6gnli4rement de son lit et k 
convrir de pins en pins la contr4e environnante de sable et de 
limon. Il y a vingt qne le mal a commence et depnis les champs 
et les maisons ont dispam et les habitants errent par toute la 
Chine demandant an pillage le pain qne la terre ne lenr donne 
plus ehez enx et qn^dle ne sanrait lenr o£frir ailleurs. Et le fldan 
n’est paS'Xestfe localise, son influence, s^4xerce snr la plus grande 
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partie de la provinqe dont la population trop yoisina des pillards, 
a al)andonn6 ses ctamps encore verts pour se joindre a eizx et 
devenir pillarde de pill6e qu’elle 6tait. 

Nous apergevons encore vers le Sud et S-l’Est deux taches pres- 
que blanches k peine sillonn^e de quelques lignes indiquant la 
premiere du Sorgho et des pS,turages. Ce sont k peu pr^s les 
seules exceptions k I’agriculture de la Chine. Ces localit^s sont 
habitues par les seuls aborigines qui aient resist^ k Tinvasion de 
la civilisation Chinoise. 

Ils vivent Ik parfaitement tranquilles^ adonnis k Tentretien de 
quelques troupeaux^ k la fabrication grossiire de quelques tissus 
de laine et k la Ohasse. 

Je les ai vus au Se-Tchuen venir paisiblement ichanger dans 
les marchis leur rares produits, la chevelure entiire et longue, 
converts d’une sorte d^itoffe de laine extrimement grossiire. 
Toute fois ces demi saiivages ne sont pas toujours aussi honnites 
et quand le besoin les presse, ils sortent de leurs montagnes par 
troupes de vingt ou trente et tombent k rinaproviste sur les 
villages; c’est toutefois le seul cas oh les autoritis Chinoises en 
ordonnent la poursuite et la punition mais elles n’exercent pas de 
reprisailles. 

. Du reste on pent d6ji prevoir le temps ou ces pauvres tribus se 
convertiront k la vie civilisee, diji. leur systime pastoral n^est 
plus aussi exclusif et ils commencent k admettre quelques grains 
et quelques ligumes. 

Telles sont les premiires et les plus ginirales observations que 
suggire un premier coup d^ceil sur la carte agricole de la Chine; 
c'est k celle li. que je me bornerai pour aujourd’hui, sauf k recourir 
k cette carte, quand jaurai hoccasion d’exposer de nouvelles 
reflixions. 

Je passe maintenant k Texamen particulier de chacune des 
cultures comprises dans la premiire feuille, examen auquel d’ai].- 
leurs sufSra un tableau indiquant quelques chifees que je ne 
retarderai qu’afin de donner une legire esquisse des raisonnements 
dont ils peuvent itre Tobjet 

Cinq grandes cultures figuries par les couleurs vert bouteiUe 
— brune — rouge brique — ^vert fonci, et vert clair fixent d’abord 
Tattention par le diveloppement qu’elles atteignent et Tespace 
qu’elles circonscrivent. Sauf un seule, la z6ne verte, elles ne sont 
point entiirement distinctes ni siparies les unes des autres et ne 
se precisent k Voeil sur la carte que par riutemiti k laquelle elles 
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atteignent par le rapproclieinent des lignes qtii les constituent; ce 
qui ^taWit un certain nomtre de foyers dont les derni^rs rayons 
vont s’^cartant de plus en plus, PuiS; sur ce fond g6n4ral^ et 
parsem^ sans ordre apparent; se d^taclient plusieurs autres foyers 
plus petitS; de tons plus Tifs qui donnent naissance k d’autres 
2;6nes, 

Malgr6 cette apparente confusion il est cependant ais6 de voir 
quB; du naoins pour quatre des cinq grandes cultures dont il a 
d'abord 6te question^ leurs foyers affectent des zdnes sp^ciales et 
assez bien trancli^es. 

Ainsi la couleur vertO; refiigi^e an Nord^ ne se m^le point aux 
autres. Les foyers rouges restent presque tons dans son voisi- 
nagO; viennent ensuite les foyers vert fonc6 qui s'etendent pres- 
que sur une seule mSme ligne de PEst h I’Ouest^ et enfin les 
foyers bruns qui occupent les parties les plus m6ridionales. 

La premiere reprfeente les Ptorages; la seconde le Sorgbo, 
le Millet et le Mais; la troisi^me le Ble^ TOrge^, et le Seigle^ la 
qatri^me le RiZ; et quant k la couleur violette qui represents le 
coton on ne ltd voit aucune place particuli^re et elle semble se 
nailer et se tisser indiif^remment avec les autres. 

Nous aurons done quatre z6nes ou quatre regions principales; 
celles des Pdturages, celle du Sorgho, celle du B16 et celle du 
Riz. 

Cbacune d’elles peut servir de base h des appreciations int^res- 
santes. Veut on se faire une id^e de leurs population, de la 
possibility d’exportation de leurs produits, du chii&e de cette 
exportation? Mesurons les surfaces que oouvrent cbacune des 
cultures de ces regions; multiplions ces surfaces par le rendement 
moyen de ebaque culture, soit d^apr^s des obiflres speciaux, soit 
meme d^apr^s les connaissances que nous aurons apportees 
d^Burope, additionnons toutes ces valeurs qui representent ces 
rendemments d^apr^s des ebiffres donnes, connus; convertissons 
ensuite cette somme totale en bM, riz ou sorgbo, necessaire h la 
nourriture d'un bomme. Les quotients, en supposant qu’il n’y 
ait pas d’exportation, nous donneront assez approximativement la 
population totale et pour ebaque region. 

Mais y a t-il exportation et de combien peut elle ^tre ? 

Nous avons vu qu’il n^ avait pas d’animaux de travail,* 

^ Cette negation est on le sent, trop al>soltie. Il est difficile d^admettre 
qn'il n'y ait pas dans un grand pays, aucun grand animal, aucun cbeval, 
aucun boBuf : mais on sent aussi qu’avec les cultures que Pon A sous les yeux, 
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Or, combien d’bomines faut il done pour eultiver les ^spaces 
que nous' avons mesur^s ! Combien pour les fumer? 

Ceux du moinS; sont indispensables, et ainsi nous aurons 
non seulement un ebifire minimum de population mais aussi la 
quantity maximum de riz, bl6^ sorgho devenus les representants 
des autres produitS; rigoureusement exportable. 

Ces deux operations faites nous en dlduirons un r^sultat moyen 
que nous devons corriger par la reflexion. 

Ainsi nous n’avons que le chifire de la population agricole stric- 
tement necessaire^ mais nous savons qu’une population agricole 
ne pent pas exister seule. II faut qu’il y en ait une autre qui 
fosse pour elle ce qu’elle n’a pas le temps de faire^ qui transforme 
ses produits, il en faut une troisi^me qui aille les demander h la 
premiere et les porter h la seconde, il en faut une quatri^me qui 
les protege et une cinquidme qrd les administre et les g'ouyerne <fea. 

.Qu’elles sont d’ ordinaire les proportions entre celles-ci et la 
premiere ? 

Ce sera autant h lui aj outer et autant h d^duire de Pexportation. 

Notons cependant qu’une cause possible d’erreur yient de se 
glisser parmi nos flements de calcul. Nous ayons parl6 de la 
part de la population n^cessaire h la protection et nous Tayons 
d6duite de proportions prises en d^ autres pays. Mais d’apr^s la 
carte, il est patent que la Chine n’est pas dans les m^mes condi- 
tidns que les autres pays. Autour d^elle point de homes conyen- 
tionnelles, rien par consequent qui soit sujet h interpretation et h 
contestation, la mer, le desert et, du cote du monde, de hauts et 
multiples remparts naturels, les chain es du Thibet. La pro- 
tection ne sera done qifinterieure et comme sa population est 
agricole, e’est-^-dire, necessairementlaborieuseettranquille, cette 
population ne comportera gudre qu’une gendarmerie. 

Cette restriction faite, nous ne pourrons pas assurement con- 
clure de ce qui precede des chifires precis sur la population la 
yaleur de la production, Texportation, Tarmee, &a, mais du moins 
nous pourrons nous en faire une premiere idee approximatiye; et, 

le nombre de ces animaux en est fort reduit tout juste a ce que Ton pourra 
nourrir avec Pberbe qui croit le long des cbemins, dans les eimeti^res, area 
les deebets de legumes &a. Ces animaux sont surtout des animaux de 
trayailj ce sont ceiix dont les services sont les plus indispensables. De plus 
si Ton fait attention que la culture principale de la Chine est le riz, e’est-a- 
dire une culture marecageuse, I’espece animale qui devra dominer est cello 
qui vit le mieux dans les maraiSj ce sera le Buffle. 
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611 n’otibliant pas que ces diifires devront 6tre an dessous de la 
r4alit6 puisque le nz^ le bM et le sorgbo,ont seuls servi h nos 
xaisonnementS; tandis quHl j k d’autres cultures plus riches 
rfolamant plus de braS; satisfaisant et indiquant plus de besoins, 
nous auTons du nroins de quoi nous former un premier apergu sur 
les possibilitSs du pays en population en produits en commerce, &a. 

Je ne puis indiquer igi que la marche des operations ,* les opera- 
tions elles m^mes m’entraineraient beaucoup trop loin. Ensuite 
les r^sultats prendraient n^cessairement une forme trop pr4cise, et 
je ne pretends pas encore une fois i<^i qu’S, des aper^ms. 

Mais si Ton voulait des donn6es exactes pour la Chine, on les 
trouvera dans le travail prochain dont j^ai deji\ parl4. 


# 
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ARTICLE XI. 

CHINESE NOTIONS ABOUT PIGEONS AND EOVES. 

♦ 

By T, WATTERS, Esq. 

M. Remusat, as quoted by Sir J. Davis^ wbo agrees iu the 
opinion, gives the Chinese a moderate amount of praise for their 
achievements in the field of Natural History; and he regards their 
language as well adapted by its nature for being the record of 
scientific classification. Others, however, have entered on the 
study of Chinese works on Natural History and have found in 
them little of scientific or social value. Even the particular work 
which Remusat analysed and on which he based his statements 
shows Dr. Williams how little the class of works to which it 
belongs will reward the perusal.^ So also Mr. Swinhoe observes 
with respect to the Zoological section of the official account of the 
Prefecture of Taiwan, which he had translated and annotated. 

regards myself, I have found a certain benefit to accrue, for 
I have learned that there are still several animals in the island, 
with which I am unacquainted, and I have been able to bring to 
light from this Chinese work, several facts and remarks which will 
much interest scientific men at home. Regarding, however,* the 
Chinese work from a scientific point of view, it will be found to 
fall very far short of what might he expected in a hook compris- 
ing as it pretends to do the entire statistics of Formosa. The 
notices of the animals are short and incomplete, and sometimes sO 
imperfect as to render it almost impossible to detect what creatures 
are intended,” (fee.® In order to form an opinion for myself* on 
this subject, I devoted a considerable amount of time to the study 
of the teachings of the Chinese concerning one family of birds> 
viz: — the Oolumbidte or pigeons. This study has been very 
unsatisfactory^ Partly through want of opportunities, and partly 
from apparently conflicting and meagre accounts of birds given 
by Chinese writers, and the impossible nature of many of their 
remarks. Such as it is,, however, I now submit the result of my 
investigations to the students* of China and tha Chinese. 
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CBmBSSJ NOTIONS ABOUT PIGEONS AND DOTES. 


The word ehiu corresponds loosely to the term ColumhidsB, 
includinfj in its most general sense all doves and pigeons, though 
Dr. Williams^ makes ho a pigeon, the name of the family. 
In his English and Chinese Vocabulary” the same scholar gives 
ho as the equivalent of dove, 21,10.6. pan-Mu (L e. pan-chin) ^ iij| 
as the equivalent of pigeon; while Chalmers in his Canton Voca- 
bulary makes hop (L e* ho ) 0.116 pan-ldu the equivalents of dove. 
In the Amoy dialect the dove is called Ita-imi and the 

pigeon cU^^-ah, though pan-hap (L e, pan-chin) is also used. 
The Shuo-wen ^ ^ and the Ko-wu-lun ® make the ho ^ 
a class under the chin-, but in of'^er Chinese writings I do 
not find either the elm made suborc-^ tate to the ho or mce versa. 
Iii these there are three great classes, the pan-chin JS the 
khi-chm /J| ,and the ho that is, turtles, wood doves, and 
pigeons. Por convenience sake, however, I shall divide all the 
birds included under the term chin into 1 st ho or pigeons, chiefly 
domestic, and 2 nd the chm proper or doves. 

I. 

The Ko-tz5 SI Pigeons. 

The class Birds is divided by the Chinese into four great 
departments, water birds, land birds, forest birds and hill birds.^ 
The pigeons are included in the list of land birds along with 
partridges, quails, bats, <fec. 

A synonym for ho-tzU is po-lio which is supposed to 

imitate the cooing of the pigeons. The carriers are called fei-nn 
SI flying slaves. This name is said to have originated with 
the Emperor Ming ^ of the T^ang dynasty.® Another account, 
however, makes a Chang-chiu-ling a* S& have been the 
first to use this name.*^ He lived during the reign of the above 
Ming, the third of the dynasty, under whom he held a high office. 
The pigeons which fly about with whistles attached to them are 
C2lle6 pan-fien-chiao-jen ^ JcJll A; Diid sky charming girls.® 
The P 6 n-ts^ao or Chinese Herbal gives also the name used in the 
Sanscrit writings for pigeon as chm-pn-te-chia (i e. ha-pu-te-ha) 
in old Chinese ^ ^ and intended for hapota 95 cl* 

Pigeons are said to be of various colours as azure, white, black, 
green and mottled. The eyes are in some large, in others small, 
and they are yellow, vermilion or green in colour.® Though of 
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general distribution neither these birds nor doves are to be found 
in the capital of Kansuh.® The existence of pigeons in a wild 
state is also noticed, but I find little said about them distinctively. 

The Chinese regard these birds as very libidinous, especially 
hens, which they represent as acting towards the cocks in a very 
unhenlike manner.® They are supposed to breed every month, 
but the number of eggs laid at a time is not stated. It is sup- 
posed that the dove and the pigeon breed together,® though, of 
course, no evidence of the fact is adduced. Their amorous dispo- 
sition accounts for this as also for the facility with which pigeons 
themselves can be made to Y le together. They are also supposed 
to remember for a long per. their original home, and to be able 
to return to it from a grfeat distance.® This fact is alluded to in 
a beautiful little ode to the white pigeon by Hsli-yii H of 
Tah-chien, who represents the gull unable to find her way 
back to her home, think sadly of her clear native river, on seeing 
the pigeon which she knows can fly hack to her home. Another 
writer alludes to the custom of persons going voyages in ships 
and boats sending back pigeons for long distances to announce 
to friends at home that all was well. 

It is perhaps not unworthy of notice here that the pigeon was 
one of the six sorts of wild birds which the emperor^s butcher had 
to furnish for the imperial table and for sacrifice, during the 
Chow dynasly. The other five Were the wild goose, the quail, 
the patridge (or rail (?) Biot), the pheasant and the dove. 

Among the various kinds of pigeon the white one seems to be 
the lavourite with the Chinese, and they regard it as the only one 
having medicinal value. Its flesh is said to be saltish and with- 
out poison^ and to neither heat nor cool the blood. This last 
peculiarity is expressed by the wordp^my ^ i, e. evenly balanced 
or in due proportions. It dispels the noxious effects of any drug 
and summarily cures the itch even when of long duration. With 
this one may compare what Bacon says in his ^^Historia Vitse et 
Mortis:” — ^^It is a common practice in extreme and desperate 
diseases to cut pigeons in two, and apply them one after another 
to the soles of the feet of the sick man. This sometimes gives 
wonderful relief, which is commonly imputed to their extracting 
the onalignity of the disease. But in some way or other this 
treatment affects the head and comforts the animal spirits.” 

Pigeon’s flesh is also useful in adjusting the seminal secretions, 
increasing the animal spirits, and healing several cutaneous affec- 
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tions^ but, tbouglx thus beuefidal to man, if taken in large 
quantities there is danger of it losing its medicinal value. It is 
also said to take away one's thirst for drinking water, and to dispel 
the poison of the small-pox pustules. If one cook the flesh of the 
white pigeon and give it to a child to eat, washing also his body 
with a decoction of the bird's feathers, very few smdl-pox pustules 
will come out on the child. 

The blood of these birds dispels the poisonous influences of all 
noxious worms. 

The eggs are an antidote to the injurious effects of boils and 
smaU-pox. If a person when young eat these eggs he will never 
have small-pox, or, if he have, the pustules that will appear will 
he few in number. The following is the course to pursue in order 
to obtain this effect. Take two eggs of the white pigeon and her- 
metically seal them in a bamboo tube, putting the whole in the 
middle of the privy. Allow it to stay there for half-a-moon, then 
take it out, mix the whites of the eggs with three ounces of 
shm-sJia ether sand, a very fine red sand-like substance^ 

make tliis compound into pills of the size of a green pea, taking 
80 of these for a dose, and repeating the dose three times. After 
this delightful preparation has been thus taken by the patient, 
he will find the poisonous matter escaping- rapidly by stool and 
urine. 

The excrement of the white pigeon is also a medicine, its name 
being tso-fan-lung ^ f|, left-coiling dragon, so called 

because on falling it coils from right to left. That of the wild 
pigeon is the more highly esteemed. It is pungent, warm, and 
Sightly poisonous. If roasted and pounded, and then applied to 
ulcerous sores on men or horses it will effect a cure 5 and it may 
also he mixed in the fodder for mules and horses to he taken 
internally. It removes swellings, acts as an aperient, and is of 
great service in uterine affections. When roast to a cinder and 
soaked in wine^ it forms a cure for cold in the hreast, and there 
are several other afSictions in which it is very useful. Now with 
these remarks on the qualities of the white pigeon's excrement 
we may compare what Ihe Knight of Norwich has. written on the 
same subject: — ^^The temper of their (ie. pigeon's) dung and 
intestinal excretions do also confirm, which topically applied 
becomes a phcenigrms or rubifying medicine, and are of such fiery 
parts,, that, as we read in Galen, they' have of themselves 
conceived fire,^ and burnt a house about them-”* * 
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I do not know whetter Chinese writers have ever questioned the 
existence of g-all in pigeons, hut from the general silence of their 
works on the matter I am induced to believe that they* did not 
consider these birds possess any gall. I cannot speak with any 
degree of certainty, however, as I have not examined a sufficient 
number of their writings. 


II. 

The Chiu or Doves. 

This is the first of the seventeen kinds of birds enumerated 
under the category of forest birds in the P^n-ts^ao, crows, mag-J^ 
pies, jays, &c, coming under the same category. The generic 
name there given is pan-ehiu JEE and this is the ordinary name 
for a dove. But, indeed, the names which the Chinese have for 
these birds are very numerous and not easy of distinction, 
especially to one not versed in ornithology. I shall endeavour, 
however, to give as many of them as are to be found in their. 
books together with notices of their habits and qualities. 

1. The pan-chiu ^J|. This is properly the Chinese turtle 

dove, but the name is by no means strictly confined to this species. 
The word pan means spotted or variegated, and a synonym for 
pan-cMu in respect of plumage is chin-chm or embroidered 
dove.^ Other synonyms are pu-chiu or rather pu-Muy the 

old pronuncia^tion of ^|]| being kiu,^ and chon-chm the prayer 
dove, so called because in early times it was used in the Imperial 
sacrifices. 

2. The sM-chm 1% which Dr. Williams translates ^^the 

wood pigeon. Other names for it 2 ixepu-ku ^ cTiia-ch^u (i.e, 
Tia-¥U ) ^1, hu-ku H po-ku ^ and kuo-kung J]J 

Li-shi-ch^n ^ the last editor of the Pdn-ts^ao, under the 

Ming dynasty says that these names are imitative of the note of 
the bird^ but other writers, as will be seen, give a different ac- 
count of them. Hk-ku is. a name used in Hunan,* po-ku, in the 
north; and in other places it is called sang-chiu ^ or mulberry 
dove. Another equivalent for sM-chiu is tai-skSng ^ or skMg 
wearer, the sMng being a pretty head ornament worn by females; 
and similar to this last name is another tai-jen from a 

similar reason. The last two names are, however, apparently 
intended for the Hoopoe; and the picture of the tai-jm given iu 
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tte illustrations of the Urh-ya is evidently intended for that bird. 

8. The pai-chiu or white dove. 

Mr. Swinhoe in his comments on this name in the chapter of 
the OfiScial Account of the Prefecture of Taiwan;, makes the bird 
to he an albino of the Turtur risorius of India and other places. 
As such it is well known to foreigners as the Pescadore dove^ most 
of the specimens offered for sale having been brought from the 
Pescadore Islands where they are kept in confinement by the 
Chinese. In other books, however, the white dove usually appears 
as in a free state. 

4. The hw-cMu iK dove. 

This bird Mr. Swinhoe calls the Turtur humilis, I have not 
found it in any other work except this Formosan book. 

6, The cUn-chm ^ or as it is called in the Amoy dialect 
Itm-Jia-tsiu ^ gold dove. 

According to Swinhoe this is the beautifiil little gold-and-green 
dove of south Formosa — the Chalcophaps formosana. The same 
remark applies to this bird as to No. 4, as to places where it is 
mentioned. 

^ 6. The lu-cliiu ^ jJl or green dove. 

This is the name of a Treronine dove of Formosa, hut I do not 
know that it occurs on the mainland. 

Ku-cliiu is another name for a dove for which hu-cTwu 

Is Q-lso used. 2 This bird is said to come in the spring and 
go in the autumn, hut I do not think it is a dove at all. 

Those which are small and without spots or orng^ment are 
called by various names such as hitei a word which Kanghsi’s 
dictionary explains hy dove^^ (cMu cMng chiu and 
ts^u-chiu ^ meaning thorn bush dove. 

Special names are also set apart for the young ones — ^thus they 
are called^’^-cAm fS jH, suckling doves; h^ang-chiu |§ tiny 
dove; lang-hao ^ ki-kao JBJ &c. 

In addition to the above there are several birds to which the 
name chiu ijj| is applied, but apparently with less reason, if with 
any reason whatever. 1st. There is the chu-cUu Bt iJl which, is 
said in one placed to he of the duck family, and in another book is 
referred to the sea eagles^ It is mentioned in the beginning 
of the Shi-ching, and the context shows that the bird mentioned 
is a water bird. Another name for it is rvang-chu 3E B®» 

2nd. There is the mHg-cIm ^ or tiny dove. The phi- 
losopher Seun-tze in the chapter of his work which is 
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headed Chiian Hsiao Jp or Exhortation to learn^ says : — the 
’southern regions there is a hird named mSng-chm, which nses 
feathers to make its nest, binding them together hy hairs, and 
fastening the whole on reeds. When the wind blows, the reeds 
are bent down, the eggs broken, and the young ones die.” This 
tiny dove is said by one author to be the same bird as the 
chHao4iao^ j|| or t^ao-chmg ^ a grass warbler or a tailor 
bird, while a second writer says that the chou-cMu is a ch^iaoAimy 
and a third that the $h%-chiu is one. 

3rd. There is the sJirvang-chm''^ jij| or fierce dove. This ex- 
pression occurs in the Tso-chuan as the designation of the chief 
criminal judge of the emperor Shao-hao who styled his mandarins 
after the names of birds.® The fierce dove is interpreted to mean 
a hawk — a bird which, as will be seen, is in the minds of the 
Chinese closely connected with the dove. 

4th. There is the §§ Dr. Williams says this bird 

is a sort of grackle, or a singing thrush, perhaps the Turdus vio- 
laceus, and Mr. Swinhoe makes ft the mainah. It is also called 
the pa-lto A ^ or eight brothers. The description given of it 
in the P^n-ts^ao shows it to be the mainah, and gives one a toler- 
ably good idea of its appearance and habits. 

There are also several other names of birds containing the 
character chin Jl]|, some of which will be found in the part of the 
XJrh-ya that treats of birds, but it would probably be useless to 
enumerate them here. Those which have been given are suffi- 
cient to indicate the laxity with which miscellaneous birds are 
'admitted into this family: and I may now proceed to the descrip- 
tions which Chinese writers have given of the doves. These will 
be found to be very vague and meagre, and in the case of the 
white dove I have not found any description whatever given. 

The pan-ehiu ^ jlJl. These birds are either large or small* 
The small pan-chiu are of an ashen colour, with short tails, and 
without any spots ^or other ornament. The large birds have the 
nape of the neck adorned with spots like the flowers of the pear 
tree or like pearls. ^ The Tai-wan-foo-chi says that those of Eor- 
mosa are unlike those of the mainland, but it does not specify the 
particulars in which they differ. This bird is identified by one 
writer, Liu-cM-chi ^ lit with the hu-cUu jJjl, but he is 
contradicted by another who says that the Tiu-cMu resembles a 
magpie but is smaller, has a short tail, is of a greenish black 
colour, and is fond of perching on the ridge of a house early in 
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tte morning and cooing* there for a considerahle time.® As this 
hard is also called chU-cUu or stupid dove, and as this 

quality is, as will he seen, ascribed to the pan-chmy which latter 
also cooes in the early morn on the house top, the identity is not 
very improbahle. The author who dissents from this view says, 
however, that the one differs entirely from the other, as 
ohm is variegated on the nape of the neck. Dr. Williams says 
of the Im that it is ^^a sort of turtle or wild pigeon, having a 
short tail; perhaps a francolin; also a kind of kite or glide, — a 
description from which one can scarcely form a clear conception 
of the nature of the bird in question. 

The sht-chiu /5| This bird is said to he like the yao^ 
or harrier — of the same size as the po/n-clm, hut of a yellow 
colour, and to have a long tail.^ It is also said to resemble a jay, 
to have a long hill and a crest on its head. Its tail is short and 
along with the crest is of various colours,® thus evidently meaning 
a hoopoe. 

The hio-chiu i!!|* This bird— the Turtur humilis-— is accords 
ing to the Tai-wan-foo-chi chestnut colour on the breast. 

The lii-chm according to the Tai-'Wan-foO'-ohi(Swinhoe’s 

translation) ^^has a violet haTi) bill and peih) turquoise 
plumage, more brilliant than that of the ymg-woo SSSI? parrot; 
hut possesses no fine voice, yielding in this respect to the white 
dove.’’^ The lu-chiu is mentioned also by Li-shi-chen, though the 
bird to which he refers is probably not a treron. 

The ehin-chm ^ or gold dove. The Tai-wan-foo-chi des- 
cribes this bird as having a green body, and both hill and legs of 
a red colour. It is said to he found only in Tamsui or south 
Formosa. In a passage, referred to above® in the P^n-ts^ao mention 
is made of a kind of small dove of a red colour and fond of con- 
gregating in flocks, but I do not think that the writer alludes 
to a genus similar to this gold-green dove of Formosa. 

Habits and QuAiaTiiis. 

The Chinese regard doves as very stupid, i® and one writer goes 
so far as to say that they are the most stupid of all creatures. 
Hence an individual wishing to speak very humbly of his own 
natural powers says he is dove stupid ” — cUu-chHl 
Chaucer, it will be remembered, in the Assembly of Foules’* 
makes the dove speak of herself in a similar depreciating manner : 
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am a sede foule, one the unworthiest, 

That wote I well^ and leest of conning.” 

In compensation for deficiency of ability nature is supposed to 
have conferred upon the dove several moral excellences which 
make her of better repute than the clever birds which are destitute 
of any good moral qualities 5 thus some doves are remarkable for 
filial piety, some for faithfulnessj and some for impartiality. 

The stupidity of the dove is said to be chiefly manifested in the 
matter of nest building. The pan~chiu or turtle is supposed to 
make a coarse nest for itself by forming a slight frame of a few 
dry twigs loosely put together.^ The poet Han-shan^i § jlj 
also commenting on this fact makes it an evidence of ability — • 

People say that the dove is stupid^ but I say she is clever, for 
with one or two branches only she makes a home for herself. 
The sM-chm, however, is worse than the above, for she cannot 
construct a nest of any sort. She lays her eggs and hatches her 
young either in the hollow of a tree or in the empty nest of a 
magpie or jay. This notion is supported by the venerable au- 
thority of the Shi-ching which says: — ‘^The magpie has a nest — 
the dove ( chin ) occupies it.” On these lines the commentator 
remarks that the magpie is expert at nest building, making his 
nest well formed and durable, but that the dove is so stupid that 
it cannot build a nest for itself, but probably occupies the finish^ 
ed nest of the magpie. As to the white dove, instances are 
repeatedly recorded of her having built her nest in the thatch of a 
cottage, or above the door, or even in a temple, and of her having 
retained the nest for a considerable period of time.’’^ 

The number of young ones •which the dove is supposed to hatch 
at a time is seven, and this is thought by some to be the reason 
that the numeral dim nine, appears as the phonetic element 
of the character diiu seven young ones together with the 

parents making up this number, and so the original idea implied 
in the character is the family of nine birds. Other explanations, 
however, have been given of the use of the character dim as the 
phonetic of this word;i^ and it seems to me not improbable that 
inasmuch as formerly over all China the word for nine was ha% 
or liin^ the character for nine was used as the phonetic of the 
character for that bird to which the name hm h^td been given, 
perhaps as indicative of its call. The process described by the 
Chinese may thus be the reverse of what actually occurred — ^the 
notion of the familj^ of nine having arisen foom the independent 
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meanmg of the character which was appended to the character 
for bird merely to indicate the peculiar note of the dove. This^ 
however, is only speculation. The notion of the dove hatching 
seven eggs at a time is alluded to in the Shi-ching. ^^The wood- 
pigeon (sM-chiu /1| is on the naulberry tree. Her young ones 
are seven”- — or ^^the wood pigeons are” cfec. i e, the parents 
together with their brood seven are nestled in the mulberry or at 
least all perched on its branches. Notwithstanding this high 
authority, however, the Chinese have in some cases become scep- 
tical about the truth of the assertion, and have even ventured on 
a different statement. Thus according to the text-hook of Orni- 
thology {chin-ching the number of young ones which the 

dove hatches at a time is only three, and of these one h&yyoli 
which Williams tells us is the osprey or fish eagle, thus reducing 
the young to their normal number. Those who hold to the 
old doctrine explain the fact of only two or three birds being 
hatched by the badness of the nest which allows the eggs to fall 
out from time to time;'^ hut as the context of the passage in the 
.eht-ching shows plainly that the young birds and not the eggs 
are alluded to this excuse will scarcely suffice. 

The existence of monogamy among doves was, of course, 
observed by the Chinese long ago, yet the male is represented as 
sending away his mate on the approach of rainy weather, recall- 
ing her only when fine weather has returned. The virtue of 
marital fidelity, however, is little insisted on, and seldom men- 
tioned. Among doves as among featherless bipeds the paramount 
duty of filial piety makes every other duty of little account, and 
where we would klk of the dove flying or perching with his mate 
near him, the Chinese talk of him as being with an aged parent. 

The favourite haunt of the dove, hut especially of the wood 
pigeon, is the mulberry tree. The poem last quoted from the 
Shi-ching represents the parent or parents as remaining on it 
while the giddy young ones are changing from the mulberry 
to the plum, and from that to a buckthorn, &g. The berries ‘of 
this tree also afford nourishment to the dove, and the Jiu-ehiu 
Is represented as being so fond of them as to eat until she 
becomes drunk, accordingly the Shi-ching contains this excellent 
admonition. ^^Ah, my dove, do not eat of the fruit of the mul- 
berry tree.” It is because the eating of this fruit to intoxication 
injures the moral nature of the bird that this advice is given. In 
addition to mulberries the sprouting cereals of the fields afford 
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noTirisliinent to doves^ but they are supposed to be almost omni- 
vorous, having excellent powers of digestion. 

A peculiar and purely Chinese idea about the dove is that it 
collects and concentrates in itself yang-eh% that is the 

purer and better part of the essence of things. This it does while 
perched on the roof of a house or the top of a tree in the early 
morning. The early and better part of the day is said to be yang, 
and the later and worse part to be yin and the above idea if 
translated from the language of mystic philosophy into that of 
ordinary life, is perhaps equivalent to saying that the dove gets 
the pure and fresh morning air, in short gets the proverbial 
^^worm.” It is from this notion that the word c7im 3^^ has come 
to mean to amass or collect, mostly in a good sense, I think. 
With this meaning it is used in the Yao-t^ien of the Shu-ching 
where Medhurst translates it by ^^has consolidated,” and Dr. 
Legge does not know well what to make of it, but where the 
Chinese commentator simply explains it by c/m ^ to collect 
together. 

Another extraordinary notion which the Chinese have about 
the dove is that it undergoes periodic metamorphoses. The turtle 
dove or pan-chm is transformed in autumn into a bird called 
/twang ^ author says this bird is like a 

dove but of a greenish colour. Another writer speaks of it as a 
diminutive dove of a reddish colour,*^ and he adds that when it is 
said that the dove is transformed into a Jiwang-lio-liou, allusion is 
made to the appearance of this latter bird in summer. It also is 
fond of eating mulberries and sprouting grass. The P^n-ts^ao 
makes this transformation to take place in the spring, but another 
work makes it to occur in autumn, ^ The bird recurs to its original 
condition in the autumn according to the former work, and in the 
spring according to the latter. If the /twang -ko-hou be conceived 
as a dove of bright colour into which the turtle dove is transmuted 
in spring, we may, perhaps, regard this as the Chinese way. of 
saying that 

‘^In the spring a livelier iris changes on the burnished dove.” 

But there is another transformation which does not admit 
of so easy an interpretation, viz: that of the s/it-c/iiu into a 
sparrow hawk. In the Yue-ling ^ ^ chapter of theLi-chi classic 
SI IB i'fc is written [In the middle moon of spring] the sparrow 
hawk is transmuted into a dove,” and in the Wang-chi “flj 
chapter of the same book it is written ^‘The dove is transmuted 
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and l)ecomes a hawk.” The commentator observes on this that 
the transformation must take place in the middle month of autumn 
as the other transformation was said to take place in the middle 
month of spring. Lee-tzu ^Ij ^ says that the harrier becomes 
a cJian f| or falcon (?) which becomes a pu-7m ^ and this 

last finally returns to the harrier stage.'’' Another writer says 
that the hcmh-existence of the bird is when it is carnivorous; and 
its dove-ewistence is the period of its non-carnivorous state. The 
word which I translate ^Hransmiite” or transform” iBhua^^ 
and the commentator on the former passage quoted from the 
li-cU is careful to explain that the term is used advisedly, as it 
indicates a revolving transformation from hawk to dove and from 
dove to hawk. The P^n-ts^ao gives an easy and satisfactory 
explanation of the metamorphosis by stating that these two birds 
are alike in their ch% ^ that is, the original essence of their being 
—the material as opposed to the formal part of their constitution. 
Another statement in the same book, the author of which seems 
to have been bordering on a state of intelligence, is to the effect 
that in the case of doves which are kept in confinement for some 
years, no transformation is seen to take place, either in spring or 
autumn. He might, however, have surmised that the absence of 
these changes was due to the fact of domestication. 

I shall now endeavour to give some account of the moral qualities 
which Chinese authors and the Chinese generally ascribe to doves. 
The first and greatest virtue is filial piety, and two doves are 
particularly noted in this respect — ^the prayer {chou |5£) dove, and 
the white dove. The latter bird is supposed to take great care 
of its parents, and also to sympathise with human beings who 
act in a similar manner. Stories are told of it building its nest 
in the thatch of a cottage where a pious son was supporting an 
aged mother, and of its continuance there during the years that 
the sou mourned for his mother on her decease. The virtue of 
compassion is another attribute of the dove, especially of the 
wood pigeon. Steadiness and orderly conduct are also attributed 
to doves. In a poem in the Shi-ching already referred to, the 
parent dove is represented as remaining stationary on the mul- 
berry tree while her young ones are flying about. There is also 
the common saying that the ch^iao4iao Hl.t® is clever but dan- 
gerous — ^the dove stupid but steady. So too in the Tso-chuan^ 
the name prayer dove (chou-chitc is that which is given to 

the esU-fu M ^ officer charged with the general superin- 
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tendence of the government and education of the people,' that bird 
being regarded as pious and well conducted, and education being 
regarded as the great means of making a people orderly and 
settled in their mode of life. From this notion about the dove 
the word cliiu came to mean to bring to and keep in a state 
of order and peacefolness, thus chiu-min^ ^ is said to be 

equivalent to an-min ^ ^ meaning to tranquilize the people. 
Another attribute of these birds is impartiality, a virtue which is 
assigned especially to the wood pigeon in the treatment of her 
seven young ones. In the morning she feeds them, beginning at 
the highest and going down to the lowest, and in the evening 
when feeding them she reverses the order. ^ While the Chinese 
are aware that the mother feeds the little doves from her mouth, 
they do not seem to know anything of the peculiar apparatus by 
which the food is prepared; at least I have not found any trace 
of such knowledge. They believe, however, that the powers of 
swallowing which these birds possess are remarkable, and that 
even up to the time of old age they never choke. It is from this 
coupled with the idea of filial piety in the dove preserving its 
parents to a ripe old age, that the staff which the emperor and the 
great officers of the Idngdom present to old men is called the 
dove staff. About the middle of autumn the District Magistrates 
and the Intendants of Circuit present the old men of 70 years of 
age belonging to their jurisdiction with a jade staff and some rice 
congee : to those of 80 or 90 years they present a jade staff of 9 feet 
(ch% /?.) long and surmounted by a dove.*^ This is the prescribed 
procedure, but I do not think that many of these jade sticks are 
to be found, the less expensive article wood being much more 
generally used. That which is symbolised by this act is a wish 
tib.at the life of the donee may be prolonged and that his power 
of swallowing and digesting his food may not wane — ^long life 
and good digestion being attributes of the dove. 

I now pass to the consideration of the offices which these birds 
are supposed to perform for the good of mankind. Several isolat- 
ed instances of acts of kindness performed by doves to particular 
individuals are recorded in Chinese history, and they are su^osed 
to have a considerable amount of tender feeling for suffering 
mortals. A famous case is that of Han Kao-tsu ^ jli,. Thia 
emperor had been defeated by the usurpur Hsiang-yii and 

was fljdng for his life with Yii in hot pursuit. Just as he was 
almost getting up to Kao-tsu the latter jumped into a sort of pit, 
and a dove immediately perched on the side and began to coo. 
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Yti coming up and seeing the dove seated there, thought that it 
was impossible his enemy could hare concealed himself there, rushed 
on, and allowed the unfortunate emperor to escape. There are 
other good deeds, however, performed by the dove which are of 
constant recurrence and of general utility. Of these one is the 
informing husbandmen of the time for sowing their seed. This 
office is assigned more especially to the sM-chiu jj!| or wood 
pigeon, and nearly all the aliases of this bird are derived from the 
above notion. Chang-hua says expressly — ^^At the com« 
mencement of the agricultural labours this bird flies to the mulberry 
tree where it coos, as if saying the five [kinds of] grain can be 
sown abroad {pu-chmg ^ ®), and therefore it is called grain 
scatterer^^ ^). "What could have led a scholar like 

Mr. Swinhoe to translate these two words as the name of a bird by 
cloth grain,” as he has done in his translation of the Zoological 
chapter of the Tai-wan-foo-cM quoted above? Now we have 
seen that the Chinese mix up notions about several other birds in 
their accounts of this family; and I fully believe that the cuckoo 
is one of the birds which have been grouped under the term chin 
jSjl. One of the names of the dove is Im-chiu or as it is 

more generally pronounced hi-hiu, and this is no bad imitation 
of the cuckoo's call. Besides the cuckoo does not usually build a 
nest, and does call in the spring time, and neither of these things 
can be said especially of any dove. Again one kind of dove is 
called the fierce or cruel dove (slmang-chiu and the 

young cuckoo is proverbial for its cruelty. Besides Mr. Swinhoe 
says expressly that the pu-Jm^ which it will be remembered, is the 
same as the or wood pigeon, is ^^the crow pheasant or 

larkheel cuckoo, Centropus affinis,” and in Amoy, as Mr. Swinhoe 
says, the cuckoo is called the dove hawk. In the picture which 
the Chinese give of the pu-hit also there is more resemblance to a 
cuckoo than to a dove, though this is a matter of very little im- 
portance as their representations of animals are generally very 
had indeed. Accordingly, I have arrived at the conclusion that 
the sM-cUu Hi is a wood pigeon or a dove of some sort, but 
that the pu-hu ^ though said to be tbe same as the former, 
is really a cuckoo. And here it must be remarked that the dove 
and the hawk are represented by the Chinese in intimate connex- 
ion. Some suppose that the hawk does not kill the dove, just as 
some old authors of the west have thought that the windhover is 
a friend to the dove and never kills her. Other birds of prey, 
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towever, seem to be mixed up by tbe Chinese with the hawk in 
this respect. One author says that the Jidao which Dr. 
Williams says is a sort of barn-owl, is produced by the dove; 
and, as has been stated above, the text-book on Ornithology makes 
one of the three young- ones of the dove to be a bird of prey. There 
is also the story of the owl meeting* the dove, and on telling that 
bird that he was about to go to the east, of the dove advising him 
to change his note as it would be disliked by the people of the 
east.'*' With reference to the above matters, it is perhaps worthy 
of notice that just as Chinese writers assert that the cuckoo 
becomes changed into a hawk, so in parts of Germany and Eng- 
land up to the present time many persons believe that the cuckoo 
is in summer changed into a sparrowhawk.^ I cannot say what 
is the origin of this belief in Europe^ but it is certain that the 
cuckoo has in many places been regarded as a strange and mys- 
terious bird. 

^^0 Cuckoo! shall I call thee bird, 

Or hut a wandering voice?” 

The ancient Greeks made it the sacred bird of Here, and, if I 
remember aright, its figure adorned the top of her sceptre. 
Why it should he confounded with a dove does not seem very 
clear to me, though the idea is perhaps not stranger than many 
popular ideas about birds among our ancestors or even among 
ourselves. 

Another kind service which the dove performs for man is to 
announce the near approach of rain, and the return of fine 
weather. When the sky becomes cloudy and rain is impending 
the cock dove sends away his mate; she is distressed at this 
temporary separation from her love and coos dolefully from the 
ridge of a house, thus warning the husbandman to prepare for 
the coming rain. The dove’s coo has often been represented as 
indicative of distress by others than Chinese. The Latin word 
ffemere means to lament or mourn, and it is the word which 
expresses our word eoo. So also Thomson makes the dove mourn 
and lament though for a different reason, and in Spring he 
represents the rest of the birds as singing merrily. 

^^“^^ile the stock dove 
Breathes a melancholy murmur through the whole ” 

When the rain has ceased and the sky has become clear the 
cock then mounts the roof of a house or the tpp branch of a tree 
and pleads with his mate to come back to his lonely nest. It is 
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a sin to do it, but I cannot refrain from quoting a stanza of 
Wordsworth which expresses in exquisite language what the 
Chinese thus state in few and prosaic words. 

I heard a stock dove sing or say, 

His homely tale this very day, 

His voice was buried among trees, 

Yet to be come at by the breeze^ 

He did not cease; but cooed — and coo’d; 

And somewhat pensively he woo’d; 

He sang of love with quiet blending, 

Slow to begin, and never ending ; 

Of serious faith and inward glee: 

That was the song — the song' for me.” 

In England the owl, w'hich the Chinese suj)pose to he hatched 
by the dove, is popularly regarded as a foreteller of rain — so also 
is the woodpecker. The white dove is said in the Tai-wan-foo- 
chi to coo at the fifth watch — ^to know tlie times and seasons, and 
to mark the limit of each period of time by several continuous 
coos, it is also said that this bird ^4n blowy weather dances its 
wings and moves in circles.” 

Regarded from a medical point of view also doves are of con* 
siderahle utility to man. Their flesh is said to he sweet, plain, 
and free from poison. It makes the eye clear, and when taken 
in large quantities it increases the essential elements of existence 
aiding both the active and passive constituents thereof. When 
taken by a man long enfeebled by disease it repairs his constitu- 
tion, and delivers him from a liability to choke. The explanation 
of this notion would be that doves never choke, hut sw''allow and 
digest their food well, and that from tliis fact and the general 
steadiness of their lives they attain to a great age — accordingly 
any person eating their flesh is supposed to receive some share of 
the above qualities. As a doctrine nearly parallel to this may he 
mentioned that of Bacon and others in the west, viz: — ^thatthe 
flesh of long lived animals when eaten by any one tends to give 
long life to the eater. Aristotle and Bacon both attribute long 
life to doves, and the latter recommends (along with other long 
lived birds) ^^wood pigeon (especially if the flesh be slightly salted)” 
as an aliment likely to make the juices of the body less liable to 
be preyed upon. 

The blood of doves when cooked and taken internally is an 
antidote to the bites; of poisonous insects, while its excrement 
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cures ear sores and running ulcers. In order to curO the ear 
sores it must be mixed with another medicine named ye-ming-sTia 
^ ^ and blown upon the sore. Ye-ming-shay that is^ night 
clear sand — ^is the name of a dark brown powder, very coarse and 
not unlike tea dust. It is said to be made of the excrement of 
bats and really contains a considerable admixture of Cantharides. 
It is used by Chinese doctors at present as a cure for weak eyes, 
and the reason is that as bats fly in the dark they must have excel- 
lent powers of vision, and anything belonging' to or proceeding 
from them must share in this quality. Of the sM-cliiu or wood 
pigeon it is written that its flesh is sweet, delicate, and without 
poison. It also gives one a composed mind and enables him to 
do with little sleep. Its foot and leg bones have the very delight- 
M quality of exciting afiection between husband and wife. If on 
the fifth day of the fifth moon the husband take one of these hones 
and the wife take one, each putting the bone into a basin of 
water, one from the left and the other from the right side, the two 
bones will come together, and float together, thus indicating a long 
and happy union to the parties trying the experiment. 

I have not found in my reading hitherto any notice of the 
death of a dove recorded or described by a Chinese author, and 
it is not easy to guess how and where lie would suppose the bird 
to die. Does the old cock die in tlie first nest he stole from the 
magpie, with affectionate doves of the first and second generation 
tending him assiduously until he ceases to exist? Or does he 
never die at all hut live on for ever with his mate, renewing his 
age with every transformation ? With this uncertainty as to the 
fate of the dove ultimately I bring my remarks to a close. 

The meagre and imperfect account which I now conclude of 
the notions taught by the Chinese, and especially by Chinese 
scholars, concerning the family of the pigeons will, I hope, give 
at least a faint idea of the superficial and erroneous manner in 
which they have studied nature. Taking the high a priori road 
they have formed hypotheses about her and her working, and 
have never tried to verify these hypotheses by actual experiments. 
Errors of every kind, accordingly, disfigure their writings when- 
ever they treat of the operations and agencies of Nature,* and 
by the great force of authority these errors are repeated from 
book to book and from age to age. 


16 
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By Bbv. JOSEPH EDKINS, 

Hon. Mem. b.a.s., and Cor. Mem. o/’n.o.b.r.a.s. 

The hills west of PeHng called Sishan contain enormous beds 
of coal which have been worked by the Chinese from before the 
time of Marco Polo. The Venetian traveller was astonished at 
the sight of mineral coal burnt in the houses of Khanbalu^ to his 
eye^ wanderer as he was, a new thing. Six centuries ago, as 
now, camels and mules laden with coal-bags threaded many a 
path between the imperial city and the coal pits among the hills 
throughout the winter months. 

The Mong'ol palace is now an ornamental lake immediately on 
the west of the present palace. The old city walls are in ruins, 
and have been replaced by the existing noble walls erected on a 
smaller space within the old in the early part of the Ming 
dynasty. The Mongols, then lords of the country, now enter it 
— as subjects to make prostrations, — as faithful Buddhists to 
worship,' — or as traders to sell the products of a pastoral region. 
But the Chinese, so often conquered hy Tartar races, have 
maintained their superiority in intellect and industry, and still 
carry on the multitudinous arts of civilized society, with as much 
persistence as is shown by the nomade Mongols in keeping to a 
tent life and the care of cattle. 

Anthracite and bituminous coal of good kinds abounding in 
their neighbourhood the artisans and housekeepers of Peking 
have found out the value of each kind. Some of the uses to 
which they put them will be mentioned in this narrative. 

In July 1867 I accompanied a friend on a visit to the Chai- 
tang coal mines. By resting during the day and travelling 
only at night we accomplished the tour even at this time of the 
year without inconvenience. 
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Leaving Pelcing* in the evening we passed the night at Pali- 
chwang near which is the Cemetery of the Ennnchs and a large 
and handsome Pagoda of the Ming^ or according to some the 
Tang dynasty. 

The hills six miles off extend in a chain from N E to S W and 
form a beautiful boundary to the prospect. The intervening 
country is well wooded and the ground not occu])ied by villages 
and cemeteries is well cultivated with the various kinds of 
millet and other products. 

Fifteen miles westward of Peking, after leaving on the right 
the temples where foreigners reside in summei’, our carts stopped 
at a town called Sankiatien on the Hwimho, Here that river 
issues from the hills and proceeds in a soutli-easterly direction to 
Tien-tsin, Prom its origin in the Mongolian Plateau, GO to 70 
miles west of Kalgan, it has wound its way to this spot, in all 
about 200 miles. liushing down a deep gorge called Kgoling, 
( Goobg pass ) from the heights of the plateau it wfiters a productive 
country, pierces the outer great wall at Sinpingkow, intersects 
some hills and smiling plains, and also some broad tracts of 
barren sand to the south-west of Kalgan and Siuenhwafu and 
enters the great hill range west of Peking at Pauan. Its 
windings through this range are probably 100 miles in length. 
Through the whole distance it is on account of its rocky bed 
unsuitable for boat navigation, but it is crossed at several points 
by ferry boats at favourable times of the year. The first bridge 
which spans the Hwunho is at the point where the great south- 
west road from Peking meets it at Lukeuch‘iau, eight miles 
from the Chinese city. 

At Sankiatien we procured mules and crossed the river by 
ferry, tbe animals wading. The mules bring coal from the 
mines to this point. It is laid up in coal yards here and is 
afterwards conveyed to its destination by camels^ whose soft 
broad feet walk easily on the flat plain of Peking, but cannot 
climb mountain paths. 

Ascending from the left bank of the Hwunho we reached 
the imperial gla^ied tile manufactory at Lieulikti. Yellow tiles for 
the emperoris buildings and green for those- of princes are here 
made. The ftiel used is coke brought from Chaitang, where it is 
made by the miners in the open air at the pit’s mouth. This is 
one of the principal uses of bituminous coal in this part of the 
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country. Coke was also extensively employed in casting iron 
cask in tke last reign. 

As we advanced up the hill we left behind us the valley of the 
Hwunho and the hills beyond it,* the road crossed a ridge on 
the other side of which we again met the river when it bends to 
the south-west. We passed along its sands for a mile and then 
ascended another much longer pass called the Nieukioling 
( Cow horn pass.) 

Beyond this when it was near midnight we were refused lodging 
at a village from alleged scarcity of fodder and were reluctantly 
compelled to go forward over another steep pass where the road 
led immediately above the river to Ankiachwang, at which 
place after crossing the river in the dead of night on our mules 
we found very humble quarters in a ruined inn. 

On commencing our third day found that we had penetrated 
the hills 17 miles the preceding evening, touching the right bank 
of the river at three points, and that we should now having 
crossed it ascend its left bank for twelve miles more before leaving 
it to enter the Chaitang valley. The whole of our journey was 
over the limestone formation. 

That the route we had come has been long used as a mule 
track for coals is evident form the inscriptions in the third pass, 
which showed that the repairs and improvements that made it 
serviceable had been eftected by an empress* in the reign of 
Wanli in the 16th century. 

Six miles from our stopping place the road emerged into a 
broad open space where a valley from the north-west meets the 
Hwunho. Up this valley there is another road to Peking which 
we took on our return, and by which the proposed railway is 
likely to proceed. 

The route pursued by the mules here leaving the river, which 
bends west- wards, crosses Hiamaling a pass two thirds of a 
mile in length and about 700 feet high. On the other side we 
rejoined the river and did not leave it again till w"e reached 
Chingpaikeu, where we crossed it on the mules backs, and 
ascended a valley ten miles to Chaitang which place we reached 
at 11 p. M. in a heavy shower of rain. 

* This empress was regent during the minority of lier son Wanli who 
came to the throne when four years old. She obtained a gi’eat fame by her 
charities and public works. 
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The resident mandarin^ a Mahomedan came to see us in the 
shop where we were entertained. He says his ancestor emigrated 
from Bohara and he will therefore be probably of Persian descent. 
He states that an Ahhnng' of Dubtai^ in Chinese Turkestan 
arrived in North-China lately to restore the true doctrine of 
Mahomet. He spends his time in going from mosque to mosque, 
explaining the Koran to those who will hear. This Ahhung 
speaks the Chinese language, though himself a Turk. 

At Chaitang the bituminous coal strata commence. They 
are worked at each side of the valley on the hill sides and in the 
hollows between. Experienced miners go out to look for marks 
of coal in the lime stone rock. They notice a wedge of coal with 
limestone on each side of it, or sandstone or slate on one side, 
and limestone on the other. Observing its inclination they 
commence digging at a few tens of yards distance, where they 
are likely to meet the coal not too far from the surface by digging 
to it in a slanting direction. 

The first mine we visited was a small one worked by four men 
who lease it from the land owner for a payment of twenty per 
cent, of the produce, and divide the remaining eighty per cent 
among themselves. The mine is about 70 yards long in two 
^ branches one of which 30 yards in extent is exhausted, or worked 
to a point where stone has forced itself through the seam. 

The entering shaft, 30 yards in length is at right angles to 
these branches which lie east and west Besides the entering 
shaft there is a ventilation shaft, at the mouth of which a 
mechanical fan is used to produce wind. Without the fan, a 
light will not burn in the mine. The ventilation shaft is in this 
case 40 yards in length, and is straight. It becomes a necessity 
not because they fear fatal accidents to the miners, hut to allow 
of certain small and indispensable oil lamps, tied with a string 
round the ears, being employed. In superficial mines like this 
the gas fi'oni coal is enough to extinguish flame, but not sufficient 
for the gas itself to take fire. 

It is remarkable that lately in English mines it has been 
proposed to abandon the furnaces hitherto kept burning at the 
bottom of the ventilating shaft. The fire has been found to injure 
the gear in the shaft, and to render the ascent and descent of 
miners unhealthy and dangerous. The Belgian plan is now 
likely to come into use which substitutes a fanning apparatus 
at the mouth of the shaft. The current producing power of 
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tlie fan can be increased as required, but it is found practically, 
according’ to recent information,* that the force of tbe current of 
air excited by a furnace in the shaft above it does not pass a 
certain limit. This is one of many examples which may be men- 
tioned, of simple but highly valuable principles of working in the 
arts existing in China for centuries before they were known in 
the west, Mousa, the Saracen conqueror of Spain, said that 
Heaven gave wisdom to the Greeks, manual skill to the Chinese, 
but religion to the Arabs. 

They told us further that after working through limestone for 
twenty yards, an offensive coal was reached which they call 
dim mei. Then after five or six yards they came to the good 
coal. The seam is about four feet thick, and the mine has been 
open a year and a half.f 

Near this little mine were several old deserted ones. Leaving 
them we crossed the valley and mounted the southern hill. Not 
far from the top we came to a much larger mine, where the seam 
is from twelve feet thick to four or five feet, and has been worked 
for ten years. It is not like the preceding deeply inclined, but 
approaches a horizontal direction. There is no ventilating shaft 
needed here on account of the apertures through which air enters 
fi^om the sides of the hill. It is not now fully worked on account 
of interruptions from stone and water. To remove these checks 
an expenditure of capital is needed for wood and labour. Much 
timber is used for propping the roof along the whole extent of 
Chinese mines. This is a precaution most necessary for the safely 
of the workers. From recent English statistics! it appears that 
more miners are killed by the fall of coal and stone in the mines 
than jftom any other cause. The Chinese secure themselves 
against this danger by using timber props ungrudgingly, but this 
much increases the expenditure of capital. In this case we were 
told the mine could be put on full work by an outlay of Tls. 150, 
fifty for wood and the rest for labour and miscellaneous items. 
Sixty days’ labour would be needed for removing water and cut- 
ting through stone and faults. 

* Vide Edinbnrgli Keview, April 1867, “Collieries/’ 

t This mine and many other small mines have been opened since the visit 
of Mr. Pumpolly which took place live years ago. 

Vide Edinburgh Beview as above. Mr. Pumpelly says of this mine 
(Eu-te) that it dips into the mountains at 45° in a direction east by south, 
and is 8 to 9 feet thick. 
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Descending from this mine we passed another underneath it in 
the same hill and also horizontal. It extends to about 800 yards 
or one sixth of a mile. Both this and the preceding are worked in 
thick seams of good bituminous coal not greatly inclined to the 
horizon. They belong to the same owner, but he is poor and at 
present there is little demand for this kind of coal in Peking. 
They work only for the resident Europeans. On full work 
twenty-five mule loads per day could be produced or from 6Q to ?0 
peculs. 

We went a mile further to the south and came to a large mine 
capable of giving out 80 mule loads in a day or 200 peculs, tliat 
is from 13 to 14 tons. It has been worked for 240 yards and is 
upwards of 30 yards deep from the surface 5 three shafts connect 
it with the outer world. One is for entrance and conveying out 
coal, another for ventilation with the fanning apparatus, and the 
third for carrying out water. The coal seam is horizontal and 
the general thickness is seven feet. Forty men can work in it at 
once, who receive as diggers 120 cash or per day, and as 
carriers 100 cash or It was worked five years during the 
iron cash speculation in the reign of Hien-f^ng, which resulted 
so unfortunately for the government, from 1856 to 1860. The 
coal was made into coke, shni-hwo-tan^ at the pit’s mouth and 
sold at fourteen taels of silver for 100 peculs for the use of the 
emperor. 

In the Ming dynasty three and four centuries ago, the coal of 
this region was extensively worked for use in the manufacture of 
glazed tiles. Peldng was then made what it now is, and the 
improvements in the buildings of a public and private kind 
effected in the present dynasty are only the carrying out of the 
models already existing. The coke of Chaitang was then an 
essential constituent in producing tlie green and yellow roofs for 
which this metropolis is noted. 

Five miles from Ohaitang to the west there are extensive coal 
pits and also an iron mine. This is now forbidden to be worked, 
as is also a silver mine in the vicinity. The emperor’s shvi 
would be endangered by the removal of metals from the hills at 
the hack of his tomb, which from this point lies S.S.W. at a 
distance of 300 li or 100 miles, 

Mr. Pumpelly in his report on the coal mines to the west of 
Peking paid particular attention to those of Chaitang. He 
traced at one spot the coal seams on the surface for half a mile 
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till they disappeared under loose gravel and earth. Above and 
below were several other seams indicating great abundance of 
this mineral. The coal is equal to the best steam coal. By a 
vertical shaft seven hundred feet deep^ a million tons of saleable 
coal could be produced for every thousand yards of horizontal 
extent, of seam. By working parallel seams with the same shaft 
and machinery^ double the amount could be raised^ and by 
deepening the shaft to 1,500 feet four times that quantity would 
be obtained. According to Chinese calculation 850 tons could 
be raised in a year, which would be about one third of a steamer^s 
consumption. With the native mode of working, at a depth of 
70 yards water becomes an insuperable difiB-culty. 

Such is the difference in results between native and European 
methods. 

The Chaitang valley is well cultivated and for much of its 
length is a mile in width. It supports several villages and 
abounds in vegetable productions. 

Mr. Pumpelly in his report (which has since been printed in 
a Washington blue book, and also presented to the Chinese 
government in a translation) lays down the line a railway should 
pursue intended to convey bituminous coal from Chaitang to 
Tungcheu. Ten miles down the valley from the mines would 
bring it to the Hwunho with a nearly straight course, and 
through a fiat country. It would then for six miles follow the 
windings of this river, crossing the pass called Hiamaling 700 
feet high in order to avoid the western bend. On reaching 
Chingyiikeu the railway would ascend a valley and a pass called 
Potauling a distance of ten miles to the top of this pass which 
is perhaps 1,000 feet. Another fifteen miles down a gradual 
descent to Yaiigfang would bring the railway to the Peking 
plain where a distance of twenty-five or thirty miles would convey 
it to Tungcheu at the head of the Canal. The native estimated 
distance from Peking to Chaitang is 175 U by the T^shSngm^n 
and Yangfang. By Sankiatien according to native reckoning 
it is 160 U or 53 miles, but the numerous passes on the way are 
an effectual bar to a railway. 

Eeturning by the route proposed for the railway we slept at 
Chingpaikeu and the next night at Yangfang. The effect of 
the drought prevailing in the northern provinces through the 
first half of this year was seen every where. The price of 
provisions has risen fifty per cent. The wheat is completely lost 
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but sbonld rain come, in sufficient quantity the autumnal crops 
may still be saved. We heard of a few cases of starvation in 
small villag-es where there is no regular demand for work. 
During our journey rain began to fall and revived the hope of 
the people. 

Among the occupations of the inhabitants in this hill district 
may be enumerated the production of Silk in small quantities. 
Silkworms are fed on the mulberry leaf^ and the Silk conveyed to 
Yiicheu at 100 miles distance, where it is woven into cheap 
lutestring. A gown of this material costs about a pound sterling. 
It is called Yiicheukiuen. 

A vegetable green die (lAlhan) is made from the bark of two 
shrubs which grow wild on the hills. They are called Maliphtsi 
and Nieuliphtsi. The dye produced is not so good as that 
made at Kiahing near Shanghai, and only fetches half the price. 
The northern dye is much used for dyeing Cotton Cloth, and is 
manufactured at Yangfang also near Chaitang, and at several 
other places. 

Another branch of industry we noticed was the grinding of 
elm bark into dust by water overshot mills. The running water 
in the valley is banked up into a miniature canal, and guided 
under the mill. The water turns an upright wheel, which 

again turns a large horizontal one, ta-wo-lun, which acts upon 
the grindstone. The dust has a fragrant smell and is made into 
incense sticks. The immense demand for incense sticks in Peking 
is partly met by these water mills, of which we saw three. 

Much valuable information on these mines and the routes lead- 
ing to them may be found in Mr. Puinpelly’s report made for and 
at the expense of the Chinese government, and also in Mr. James 
McLeavy Brown’s report of a visit to Chaitang a little earlier to 
examine if it were practicable to supply coal to the British navy 
in China from this place. Mr. Brown’s paper was published in a 
blue hook on China about four years ag'O. 

Bituminous coal is much less thought of by the inhabitants of 
Peking than Anthracite, which is the staple article for domestic 
use. Anthracite coal is found in abundance at much nearer 
points as at Menteukeu 1? miles west and at Fangshan 85 miles 
to the south-west of Peking, and is therefore cheap. 

On this account the working of the bituminous coal mines is 
fitful and dependent on government requirements. 
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4 

BETROSPECT OE EVENTS IN CHINA AND JAPAN 
DUPING THE YEAB 1867. 

4 

By THOS. W. IHNGSMILL, Esq., 

Corresponding Secretary, 

When on a previous occasion it fell to the lot of the writer of 
the following* notes to compile for this society a retrospect of the 
important events occurring in the year 1865^ a hope was expressed 
that the Chinese government had cordially, though slowly, entered 
on the path of progress. In this hope the writer is now sorry to 
express himself disappointed: on the contrary the year has to all 
appearance been one of decided retrogression in all matters relat- 
ing to the affairs of the empire, whether in its internal relations 
with its own subjects, or its external intercourse with foreign ■ 
powers. During the year a general feeling of uneasiness has 
been apparent, and neither amongst the Chinese nor with for- 
eigners have feelings of cordial unanimity been displayed. 

The approaching revision of the treaty of Tien-tsin, affecting 
as it was felt it must the whole political and social relations of 
China with foreign powers, was the main topic of interest,- but 
the year has been comparatively barren of events of political 
importance. In the dearth of politics various economic topics of 
importance were brought forward which have added much to our 
knowledge on the subject of the working of the Chinese Guilds, 
and the general system of co-operative trading adopted by the 
native merchants. 

During the year China was in that state of chronic rebellion 
which has marked the misrule of her government for the last 
twenty years. In the south-eastern provinces indeed, the seat of 
the great T^aip Tng insurrection, rebellion had so worn itself out 
that profound peace may be said to have prevailed; — a peace 
however which in many localities, and especially in the provinces 
of Kiangsu, Anhwei and Kiangsi, might be attributed rather to 
the depopulation of the country than to other causes. The most 
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notable instance of this depopulation was furnished by the country 
lying south and east of Nanking, where thousands of square 
miles of country were described as lying untilled and rapidly 
returning to a state of nature,* in fact as being to all intents and 
purposes as much a new country as the prairie states of North 
America. Other vast tracts were however known to have been 
equally depopulated by the wretched system of fighting adopted 
by both sides during the insurrection. Towards the great object 
of resettling these districts, the government had made but slight 
advance; the communications were notoriously had, and no 
security existed for the new inhabitants that their productions 
could he conveyed to a fair market. The social relations of those 
of the old inhabitants who had returned to their homes vrere 
described by those most intimately acquainted with the people as 
utterly uprooted^ the ties of family, so powerful in China under 
normal circumstances, were broken through with a naturally 
deteriorating effect on the morality of the masses. In the larger 
cities numbers of beggars, the offspring of the bands of thieves 
and rebels who for thirteen years wandered unmolested over the 
country, huddled under the ruins of devastated houses or in huts 
of reeds scarcely more fit for human habitation; while in the 
country the habits of unthrift engendered by the unsettled state of 
existence during tie rebellion still affected those few inhabitants 
who had contrived to survive. 

While such was the state of a great portion of those provinces 
where government had been re-established, the districts which 
had been spared the T^aip^ing scourge were for the most part 
afflicted with new insurrections, scarcely less formidable from not 
possessing a recognised head or object. 

The Huquang provinces •Ibr some years notoriously the worst 
governed in China were left completely at the mercy of bands 
of marauders. From November 18CG till tie following April the 
neighbourhood of Hankow was more or less in the hands of 
insurgents who wandered without molestation along the north 
bank of the Yangtsefrom Hankow to the borders of Anhwei and 
Honan, occupying at various times the entire of the prefectures of 
H 1^ Hanyang and ^ Telingah. In Hoiian disturbances 
likewise occurred; in Kweichow and Sz’chuen the inhabitants were 
in their usual state of insubordination. Yunnan however offered 
the most curious instance of disaffection; in the south-western 
pertions of the province, where Mahommedans were in the as- 
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Cendant, these restless subjects were said to have elected an 
emperor of their own. In any case it was not denied hy the 
Chinese that their power had been reduced to a minimum; their 
mandarins were indeed allowed to reside and exercise their 
fanctions within their districts, hut under the control of local com- 
mittees who scrutinized their acts and dictated their despatches* 

Fortunately for the inhabitants these local rebellions were not 
marked with the same mad spirit of devastation which charac- 
terized the T^aip^ing* movement; there seems to have been little 
loss of life, and except where resistance vras offered no wholesale 
destruction of property. Hence the curious result that in the 
face of the unsettled state of the country foreign trade at Hankow 
actually, though slightly, increased. 

Such ho\v ever wms the weakness of the established government 
that it is said the provincial authorities of the Huquang more 
than once induced the withdrawal of the insurgents hy bribes; a 
curious instance of malversation of funds which had been placed 
in their hands for the maintainance of an army sufficient to keep 
order and induce respect. 

Such misappropriations of funds raised for special purposes are 
however the rule in China, and more especially are the sums 
collected for military purposes diverted; the standing armies 
supposed to exist in all the provinces are to he found only on 
paper; the high officials draw the pay but refuse to disburse it, 
till to prevent an open disclosure they find it often more profitable 
to divide a portion with those enemies it was intended to repress, 
than to keep their provinces in order and themselves in compara- 
tive poverty. 

In the northern provinces of China from the seaboard to the 
extremity of Kansuh a more formidable rebellion raged. Honan 
and Shantung were overrun by insurgents, with whom ^ ^ 

Li Hung-cliang, so well known from his connection as Futai with 
the campaign of 1862-63 in lower Kiangsu, kept up an unequal 
contest. His position was well chosen; with his force resting on 
the line of the Imperial Canal between the old and new beds 
of the Yellow River he was enabled to draw supplies from the new 
arsenal at Nanking, as well as to divide the main body of the 
insurgents into two separate portions, one in Honan and the other 
in the eastern portion of Shantung. In the early part of the 
year his troops met with little success, and it was at one time 
feared that he would probably have to capitulate, his communica-- 
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tions with Nanking having been for some time intercepted. One 
of his officers ||5 ^ Kwo S^ng-lin who formerly acted with 
him in the Kiangsu campaign and who afterwards was in com- 
mand at the final break up of the T'^aipfing rebellion at 
Changchow^ having led a body of troops into Shantungs met 
with a severe defeat, his troops were dispersed and he himself 
captured and by some accounts cruelly mutilated^ subsequently 
however he contrived to make good his escape. 

Affairs seem to have continued in this state till the month of 
July, the Nienfei swarming in the eastern portion of Shantung. 
At one time they had surrounded ^ ® Tsi-nan too, at 

another they threatened Chefoo, while large bodies seem to have 
crossed and recrossed the Imperial Canal wdthoiit molestation. 
Confining themselves principally to plunder in the open country 
they do not seem to have taken any important towns, but the speed 
at which they marched from one district to another always enabled 
them to elude the pursuit of the heavily encumbered Imperial 
troops. Under these circumstances Li, having received from 
Peking a severe reprimand for his want of success, conceived the 
singular expedient of surrounding the insurgents 3 for this purpose 
he drew a double line of intrenchments across the peninsula from 
^ Flip fing to m Laichow dividing his army into small 

garrisons of 600 men at considerable distances, wliile be wrote 
to Nanking for large reinforcements to be sent to act on 
Shantung by sea. As might have been expected his scheme 
proved abortive^ the reinforcements never arrived, nor indeed as 
Nanking -was itself denuded of troops, could they have been sent; 
a portion of the insurgents escaped by sea round the extreme 
north of his lines, while the main body readily burst through his 
weakened forces and passed into his rear. A portion however 
under a leader by name |]t ^ Wen-kwang, formerly a 

chief in the T^aii)^ing ranks, seems to have remained behind; 
after varying success these were effectually dispersed, and Lai 
himself who had crossed the old bed of the Yellow Eiver with a 
body of men and attempted to escape by outflanking Lfs forces, 
was captured wdth the greater portion of his band in the neigh- 
bourhood of Yang-chow. This small success seems fi’om subse- 
quent events to have been the only one which awaited the Imperial 
arms. The main body of the. Nienfei having entered Honan, 
effected there a junction with a portion of the Maliommedan 
rebels marching from Shensi, and at the end of the year their 
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united forces were before Paou-ting foo with complete 

command of tlie communications of tbe province of Pecbili. 

In tbe northwest the rebellion of the Mahommedan subjects of 
the empire was if possible more formidable : few reliable reports 
come to foreign ears of the state of affairs in these regions, but 
the constant appointment and degradation of officers noticed in 
the Peking Gazettes point out the importance of the movement. 

Tso Tsung-tang, Viceroy of Fuhkien was within the 
year ordered to take charge of the Imperial troops, and 
tsiang Yih-li, Putai of Kwangturig was likewise directed to take 
part in the campaign. It is not a little remarkable as indicative 
of the feeling of uncertainty as to the future prevailing in China 
that both these officers were reported to have joined the insurgents, 
though the rumours proved to have had no other origin than the 
fears of the government. The departure of Tsiang Yih-li from 
his post at Canton was marked hy a popular ovation, a most rare 
thing in China, and all along his journey to the north of the 
province he was met hy deputations from the different towns 
declaring their sorrow at his departure; in fact his removal to 
the scene of war was attributed to jealousy of his popularity on 
the part of the Peking government. 

For the conduct of the campaign in the northwestern provinces 
Wuchang in Hupeh was made the basis of operations, and 
here large quantities of arms and munitions were collected. 
Owing apparently to the bad order preserved, in the month of 
November the powder magazines containing some hundreds of 
tons of powder exploded, causing an enormous loss of life and 
property. So great was the shock that at Kiukiang about 120 
miles off in a direct line the explosion was felt like the shock of 
an earthquake, the houses distinctly vibrating as if heavy articles 
were being moved about! A mutiny was said in the following 
month to have taken place amongst the Imperial troops at ^ 
Siangyang-fu from the usual cause, the soldiers having re- 
ceived no pay, their wages having been appropriated hy the high 
officials at Wuchang. 

But besides these more important movements the greater portion 
of the north of China has been more or less disturbed by wander- 
ing hands of brigands, and almost under the very walls of the 
capital itself have they been permitted unmolested to carry on their 
depredations. In J uly a small body sacked the town of W ang Kia 
Ivow 20 miles from Tien-tsin; in November Mr. Burlingame, 
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sometime United States Minister at Peking but then acting 
as Chinese envoy to western powers^ was detained on his way to 
Tien-tsin jfrom the capital at the town of Hoo-si-woo till foreign 
succour arrived from Peking and Tien-tsin, while since the con- 
clusion of the year armed bands have twice taken possession of 
the communications between Peking and the sea. 

The empire is in fact rapidly relapsing into the same state of 
utter disorganization which marked the close of the Ming dynasty, 
and there is every reason to believe that in many of the districts 
to which foreigners do not usualty have access the state of affairs 
is, if possible, worse. 

In the west affairs were equally gloomy, Hi and Turkestan 
were de facto lost to Chinese rule j in Thibet difficulties had arisen 
with the neighbouring state of Nepaul; to attempt to mend 
matters Sir Jung Bahadoor, tlie Eajah, sent an embassy to the 
court of Peking 5 with characteinstic obstinacy and folly this 
embassy was turned back on arriving at ^ Cliengtu in Sz’- 
chuen. The cordon was in fact getting gradually tightened and 
the influence of China over central Asia so ])erseveringly and 
carefully built up by former sovereigns had entirely collapsed. 
In the extreme west Eussia had seized the greater portion of 
Khokand, Samarkand and Bokhara were at her mercy; in the 
southwest English infl.uence was gradually spreading along the 
eastern flank of the Himalayas; Prance in the extreme south had 
succeeded in annexing the greater portion of Annam and was 
endeavouring to advance along the line of the Meikong. On all 
sides troubles were incident yet amid all a sullen and utter im- 
practicability was the only sign of life displayed by the moribund 
government of Peking. 

The foreign relations of the court at Peking were as little 
satisfactory; an increasing spirit of encroachment on the liberty 
of trade and a dogged opposition to measures of progress marked 
the course of the year. A curious case of direct interference 
occurred in connection with an important case tried in the 
Supreme Court at Shanghai, where the Taotai gave authority 
to the silk guild to forbid their members to trade with certain 
foreign houses, and actually allowed one man to be fined a con- 
siderable amount for breaking through this arbitrary rule. Wot 
content with this the Taotai, whose name ® J{| Ying Paou- 
shih deserves to be recorded, drew up a code of rules on his own 
authority for the regulation of the silk trade of the port. These 
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Tules were however properly quashed by the action of the English 
and French Consuls and the Taotai forced to issue another edict 
repealing the former. In several other cases the Chinese attempted 
to issue similar regulations framed with the intention of interfering 
with foreign trade; one of these laid down a code of rules for the 
conduct of foreign ships in case of shipwreck; another attempted 
to set up an obnoxious code of rules for the establishment of a 
new Mixed Court” in the foreign settlement at Shanghai; a 
fourth issued by the Tsung-li Ya-m^n at Peldng for- 

bid contrary to treaty the charter of foreign vessels by natives 
unless under certain objectionable conditions. This latter was 
the more remarkable as it was issued under the pretence of being 
a progressive measure intended to confer on vessels of foreign 
biuld owned by Chinese the same privileges as were enjoyed by 
those sailing under foreign flags. It is a curious corollary to the 
spirit which seems to have dictated these rules that no native 
merchant was found to take advantage of the supposed conces- 
sions. At Canton the spirit of the Chinese authorities was shown 
in their interference with the cotton trade of Hongkong^ and by 
the attempt made to establish a blockade of the harbour^ revenue 
cruisers having been stationed at all its entrances to overhaul 
native craft entering or leaving. At Hankow the circumstances 
attending the failure of the English house of Mackellar <6: Co. led 
the Taotai at that port to attempt interferences similar to those of 
his colleague at Shanghai. 

But of all these cases the most glaring was the continued 
opposition offered to the importation into Shanghai in foreign 
bottoms of beancake from Newchwang. This right though ex- 
pressly withheld by the treaties of Tien-tsin was afterwards 
granted in that made with Denmark; yet in face of this direct 
legalization such measures were taken at Shanghai by working 
on the fears of the native traders that the import dwindled away^, 
and finally in the year 1866 was altogether extinguished. Pro- 
clamations were openly posted in the city and neighbourhood of 
Shanghai threatening fines and confiscation against any native 
who should presume to purchase^ the forbidden article; and so 
thoroughly were the fears of the natives worked on that when in 
August of that year two British vessels arrived with cargoes of 
that commodity^ they were forced^ after in vain waiting for a market 
to proceed to the south of China and sell their cargoes at a consi- 
derable loss. Although repeated complaints had been made to 
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Peking on this subject so abjectly helpless was the government 
there that no relief was effected, till in June 1867 the British 
Minister had a personal interview with the Viceroy at Nanking 
which resulted in the withdrawal of the illegal opposition. The 
result proved how great was the burden laid on trade; from that 
period to the closing of the season in November no less than 
612,476 piculs of heancake and 102,610 piculs of Peas arrived 
at the port in foreign craft. 

Next to these direct interferences with trade the antipathy of 
the government to make amends for old grievances was conspi- 
cuous. Of these the two most important were the Sungyang claims 
for damage done to foreign goods in transit through Hupeh hy 
disorderly Imperial troops, and the so called Nanzing duties, the 
latter being duties over and above the legal rate levied on silk 
passing that place in the years 1861 and 1862. After a long 
correspondence and a personal interview with the Fiitai of Cheh- 
kiang in his pxoYincial capital, the latter have been settled 
though not altogether satisfactorily to the parties interested; hut 
nothing is known to have been arranged with regard to the 
former. There seems to he no doubt whatever that the system of 
centralization attempted to he set up at Peking has worked most 
unsatisfactorily for foreign interests, and it is to he remarked that 
none of the complaints made have been settled through the 
capita], hut onlj’- by reference to the provincial authorities or hy 
bringing actual influence to hear upon the spot. In fact the 
power of the central government has become reduced to a mini- 
mum and its commands are only obeyed when they fall in with 
the wishes of the more able provincial governors. 

During the year the following changes amongst the Chinese 
officials may he noticed; the most important being the resump- 
tion of office by '1' 0 Ts6ng Kwo-fan as Viceroy of the Two 
Kiang while Li Hung-chang was appointed in his place Com- 
mander-in-chief in Honan and Shantung. ^ ^^^TsoTs^ng- 
tang Viceroy of Mincheh was ordered to the north-west as 
commander in those provinces, Ma Sin-yih, Futai of 

Chehkiang being appointed acting Viceroy at Foochow in his 
place. The acting Viceroyalty of Wuchang held titularly by 
Li Hung-chang was conferred on |[5 g KuoPo-yin; while 

^ Ewan wSn^ to whose incapacity much of the disaffection 
which prevailed in the Huquang provinces was attributed hy 
many, was appointed Viceroy of Pecheli, which province he has 
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succeeded iu reducing to the same state of disorganization which 
marked his previous rule. 

At Peking' two events of interest to foreigners occurred, the 
first the establishment of a college at Peking to teach the rudi- 
ments of foreign science, the latter the appointment of the 
Burlingame mission. Though scarcely more than tentative and 
on a scale and system by no means such as to deserve the. 
encomiums passed on it, the college met with much opposition from 
the representatives of the old school. Foremost amongst its oppo- 
nents was ^ Wo j^n, a Tartar holding the office of Grand 
Secretary and President of the Hanlin Yuen, as well as con- 
nected with the present reigning family, who presented a 
memorial to the Throne stating that there was a suiEcient amount 
of ability in the empire ^^and should persons skilled in astronomy 
and arithmetic be wanted they would certainly be forthcoming.” 
On being requested to bring such forward when found he was 
forced to confess his inability. Without entering on the ques- 
tion of the status of the college it may however be remarked that 
some of the appointments seem to have been very injudiciously 
made, so that the scheme has hardly had a fair trial. 

The Burlingame mission has given luse to considerable diversity 
of opinion amongst those who take an interest in Chinese politics, 
one party considering it an effort of the retrogressive party to get 
rid of pressure ffom without, while others are well content to 
await the result before pronouncing’ a final opinion. 

The name of Mr. Hart, Inspector General of Customs, has been 
mixed up more or less with the scheme. In the absence of 
information as to the real objects of the mission it is remarkable 
that it has already been made the excuse for delaying the devel- 
opment of the coal mines in the neighbourhood of Nanking, while 
the sums set aside 'to provide for the expenses of the mission are 
understood to press so heavily on the impoverished exchequer at 
the capital that monies raised and intended for other purposes 
have been diverted from their proper channels. Whether this is 
the case or not cannot be ascertained, but it has been a source 
of complaint that the works promised to he executed for the 
improvement of the harbour approaches at Shanghai have been 
allowed to remain in abeyance, while the tonnage dues out of 
which these expenses should he met have been regularly received 
by the Chinese Government. 

The mission is understood to consist of the following officers. 
Foreigners Mr. Anson Burlingame, late U. S. Minister at 
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Peking*, chief; Mr. J.^McLeavy Brown, acting* Chinese Secretary 
to li. B.M. Legation at PeMng, Secretary of Legation; Mr. 
Leschamps acting* Commissioner of H. I. M. Customs at Kiukiang, 
second Secretary: 

Of Chinese the following accompany the mission. 

Cliikang a Manclm who ranks as being on the list for 
^promotion to a Taotai-ship and has been for three or four years 
attached as a Secretary to the Tsiingli Yamea; Shwan fcaku 
a Chinese borne on the staff of the Ee venue Board as 
an under Secretary, but who has recently been employed at the 
Tsungli YamSn in a similar position with Chikang. Their 
appointment to the mission has given each of them the button 
of the second rank, and to the latter the decoration of the 
Peacock’s Peather; Chikang having had this confei’red on him 
for former services. They are styled ^^Ministers for the arrauge- 
ment of matters connected with the intercourse between China 
and foreign powers.” Besides these, six students from the Tung- 
w^nkwan M-xm have been sent as attaches; the Chinese por- 
tion of the embassy consisting of about thirteen official members 
in all. 

The greatest element of weakness in this first attempt at an 
embassy to western nations seems to he the position of the foreign- 
ers attached to it; the two Chinese officials, men of respectable 
abilities in a subordinate office, can scarcely be looked upon as the 
representative of any large or important party; while it is doubtfiil 
how far Mr. Burlingame’s arrangements may be considered 
as binding on themselves by his employers, or if accepted by 
them, how far they wdll be carried out by the provincial govern- 
ments. It is suggestive of the disorganization of the empire that 
Mr. Burlingame and his party w^ere arrested in their progress 
from the capital to Tientsin by the proximity of a band of 
brigands, and it was thought necessary by that gentleman to call 
in foreign aid from Peking* and Tientsin before continuing his 
journey; while is the month of January, Mr. Brown in travelling 
south found everywhere traces of rebel occupation, large bodies 
having crossed his road a few days before his arrival; tlie 
villages along the route in default of Imperial protection having* 
had to throw up earthworks for their own defence. 

As stated in the beginning of this retrospect the subject of 
greatest importance, as affecting foreign interests, discussed was 
the approaching revision of the Treaty of Tientsin. The British 
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and Prench ministers "both invited in this matter advice and sng*- 
g'estions fi’om tlie subjects of tbeir respective nations. Tbe 
invitation of tbe British minister was cordially responded to on the 
part of the merchants residing at the ports of Tientsin, Cliefoo^ 
Shanghai, Chinkiang, Kinkiang, Hankow, Foochow and Amoy^ 
while at Hongkong a similar request from the Governor was 
replied to on behalf of the Chamber of Commerce at that Colony. 
A remarkable unanimity of feeling was the distinguishing feature 
of these addresses ; with one or two exceptions they were confined 
to the detail of grievances caused through the bad faith of the 
Chinese in the carrying out of the Treaty of Tientsin. It was 
generally allowed that most of the privileges sought were really 
contained in that instrument, which the experience of ten years 
. had proved to be wisely drawn up, and that had the plain 
meaning been adhered to on one side or insisted on by the other 
there would have been little cause of complaint. 

Foremost among the alleged grievances ivas the levy of illegal 
taxes on foreign merchandise in transit to or from the ports, and 
in some instances complaints were made that even at the ports 
themselves attempts were made to levj'' illegal exactions. Others 
were the obstacles thrown in the way of foreigners travelling or 
trading in the interior, and the prohibition to their boats carry- 
ing cargo or passengers of penetrating the interior waters,* the 
prohibition to foreigners of the right of purchasing* land or 
erecting houses in the interior; and the continued misapplication 
of the Tonnage dues. The failure of the Chinese Magistrates to 
grant redress in cases where natives had been guilty of fraud, 
w'liich had resulted in severe losses to foreig'iiers in several of the 
open ports was likewise an almost universal subject of complaint; 
as also the unequal manner in which the present Tariff affected 
different articles of trade; as an instance coal was adduced, and 
it was shown that in some cases the amount of duties levied on 
Kelung coal, (the only mines available at present to foreign 
vessels) amounted to no less a sum than twenty three per cent, 
in the cost of the article. The addresses were likewise unanimous 
in urging some arrangement whereby it might be possible to 
open mines for coal and other minerals with which China is 
known to be plentifully endowed, and for the introduction • of 
railways and generally improved methods of transit. They were 
the more pressing in these topics as they felt that the most 
immediate and direct benefit would accrue to the Chinese govern- 
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ment itself^ enabling it first from the large sums accruing* 
from royalties to increase the effectiveness of its rule^ and in 
the second place from improved communications to be in a better 
position to pnt down internal rebellion^ from the ease with which 
large masses of troops conld he thrown upon any required spot. 
The right to import salt in foreign vessels subject to the regula- 
tions of the Chinese government was urged in many of the 
memorials; while one of the ports petitioned that all Customs 
dues should he repealed and the port made de facto free; leaving* 
it to the Chinese to make their own arrangements for the collec- 
tion of duties outside its limits. 

With these few exceptions the demands made were simply for 
a better carrying out of the existing treaties; which it wms felt 
could he readily amended so as to suit the gradually altering 
circumstances of trade. 

Independently of these memorials the subject of opening the 
coal and other mines of China was brought prominently forward. 
Mr. Markham; H. B. M.’s Consul at Chinkiang; having learned 
of the existence of valuable coal mines near Nanking; made them 
the subject of a communication with the Viceroy; these mines 
were examined by the writer of these notes and found to promise 
a fair yield of coal; in addition his hasty survey of the country 
led to the discovery of enormous masses of iron ore of the best 
description and admirably situated for working. Eeports on 
both these subjects were forwarded in due course to Her Majesty’s 
government. Unfortunately as yet the Chinese authorities have 
refused to act, the equivocal answer returned by Tsfuig; the 
Viceroy (before alluded to), being that ^^all such questions had 
been referred to Mr. Burlingame; who would make them the 
subject of special communications with foreign courts.” 

In another instance; in the island of Hainan mines of carbonate 
of copper of great purity were discovered in that portion of the 
island inhabited by the native tribes, and arrangements were made 
with the approbation of the Piitai of Kwangtung to work them 
and export the produce in foreign ships. It is much to be 
r^Tetted that in this instance the known jealousy of the foreign 
Customs establishment at Canton obtained from the Viceroy the 
withdrawal of this permission; the worn out excuse of disturb- 
ance of the F^ngshui was the pretended obstacle. The foreign 
Customs have effected so much good in the proper regulation 
and tabulation of foreign trade as well as in many other ways, 
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that it is Mth regret that attention is called to this case where 
their interference has had a directly detrimental effect. 

Mr. Swinhoe^ H. B. M.’s Consul at Taku in Formosa, likewise 
explored the Pescadore islands in which coal was reported to 
occur; this was made the subject of a communication between 
Sir Rutherford Alcock and the Viceroy of Fuhkien with the usual 
result, it being pleaded that the F^mgshui would be disturbed; 
the deposits did not seem sufficiently rich to induce a further 
discussion of the matter. 

At Hongkong the action of the Chinese government led to 
peculiar causes of complaint: the principal of these was the prac- 
tice of charging d^ouble duty on goods in transit between Canton 
and the northern ports transhipped in Hongkong harbour; as a 
line of steamers runs regularly between tbe two places, this was 
felt to be a hardship, compelling steamers from the northern ports 
when carrying portions of their cargo for Canton to go up the 
Canton riyer at considerable expense. Another cause of complaint 
referred to before was the manner in which custom diouse cruisers 
watched the entrances of the harbour, preventing' freedom of 
trade in native vessels; while a third was the illegal manner in 
which a monopoly had been made out of the camphor trade with 
the island of Formosa. In the previous year a steamer belonging 
to the colony, named the Pmmc Albert, had been seized by a 
revenue cruiser under the orders of the foreign Customs at Canton 
under peculiar circumstances; the colonial authorities took up 
the matter warmly in behalf of tbe owner, and a long corres- 
pondence ensued with the British Representative at Peking, who 
seemed however to lean to the side of the Chinese, the matter was 
at last compromised by the payment of a fine of ^4,000, but the 
conduct of the foreign Customs was generally believed on the 
spot to have been unjust and vexatious. 

The heavy expenses of the Hongkong Government were a 
general subject of complaint and there .was a marked decadence 
in the commercial prosperity of the Colony. A severe Typhoon 
during the year damaged the new Praya facing the harbour, which 
led to a legal contest between the government and the owners 
of the lots adjoining the harbour. An extensive fire on the 
28th November which raged along a considerable portion of the 
Queen^s Road, likewise caused a considerable loss to the Colony, 

At Shanghai matters w^ere not much better, though commer- 
cially the northern port had tJie advantage over its southern 
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rival; No great losses seem to have been made nor dicf anjr serioxts 
accident disturb the even course of the year^ but on the other 
hand no new enterprise marked its progress. The status of the 
Municipal Council remained still undetermined, no action havino* 
been taken by the governments most interested. 

The ports on the river Yang-tse and in the north were in a 
state of gradual decadence, much of which however must be 
attributed to the interferences with foreign trading noticed above. 

One new enterprise was however successfully initiated during 
the year; this xvas the establishment by the Pacihc Mail Steam 
Ship Company of a line of steamers under subsidy from the TJ. S. 
Government between San Prancisco and Plofeigkong, calling at 
Yokohama and with a branch to Shanghai. Th(3 first ship of the 
line the Colorado left San Francisco on the 1st January 1867, 
arriving at Hongkong on the 31st of same month; at first the 
line was worked only quarterly, but as new vessels are prepared 
it is intended to be changed to a monthly service. On the whole 
the line is stated to have been worked successfully, though com- 
plaints as to the irregularity of the departures, have been made 
in many quarters. 

In Japan events of importance occurred during the year. 
Arrangements were made for the opening of the port at Osaka 
and Hiogo on the 1st January 1868, and the foreign Ministers 
on their visit to settle preliminaries were gorgeously entertained 
by the Tycoon generally known from the name of his former office 
as Stotsbashi. Liberal arrangements were also made by the 
Japanese government with reference to the rebuilding of the 
foreign settlement at Yokohama almost entirely destroyed by fire 
the previous autumn. Few of those political disturbances which 
disgraced the intercourse of natives with foreigners in previous 
years occurred in the present, though tlie murder of txvo sailors at 
Nagasaki still unexplained, xvas nearly the occasion of a serious 
misunderstanding xvith Great Britain. The power of certain 
Daimios who were opposed to theTycoonate was found so insup- 
portable by the then occupant, that following Japanese custom he 
resigned in favour of the next heir. As subsequent events have 
entirely revolutionized the government it will suffice to say that 
Stotsbashi or rather Yoshi Hisa as his real name is known to be, 
proved himself during his short tenure of office an able and 
enlightened prince, and earned the respect of most foreign powers. 

With the Corea nothing seems to have been done to open an 
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intercourse^ the United States are however understood to have 
two vessels of war on the coast to seek for news of the fate of the 
crew and passengers of the General Sherman reported to have 
been brutally naurdered by the Ooreans in revenge for French 
interference. An attempt by the U. S. Frigate Hartford to 
punish the savages of Formosa for the unprovoked murder of the 
crew of the Movers a vessel sailing under American colours; which 
was wrecked in the coast in the month of March; met with but 
partial success and resulted in the further , death of Lieut, 
McKenzie an officer of much promise. Since then the action of 
the United States Consul at Amoy has resulted in a compact with 
the triheS; who have promised in similar cases to grant assistance 
to shipwrecked crews. 

On the 18th December a severe earthcpiake was felt in Formosa ; 
at Tamsui much damage was done and many lives lost; hut 
unfortunately no details are available as to the exact time, and 
direction of the wave. The shock was felt at Shanghai at 9.57 
A.M. and was also experienced at Wingpo and Kiukiang. 

It would not he right to close this retrospect without allusion 
to an adventurous journey undertaken by Mr. T. T. Cooper; 
formerly an officer of this Society. This g'entleman left Shanghai 
alone in the month of September with the intention of penetrating 
overland to India either by way of Sud}^ or the southern route 
by Bhamo in Burmah. Owing to obstacles placed in his way 
his actual departure was postponed till the 4th January 1868; at 
which time he finally left Hankow; since tha.t time news has 
been received of his arrival at Hi yan ki on the extreme western 
portion of Szfohuen; a further point than has been hitherto 
reached by any independent traveller. It is hoped that the 
courage and good tempt which have hitherto marked his conduct 
on the journey may enable him to penetrate through the hitherto 
unknown districts which lie between the Ya-loong and the upper 
waters of the Bramapootra. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


4. 

The following description of a flood in the Han whose influence 
was experienced as far as Hankow^ where the water after falling* 
some feet helow its summit level again rose so high on the 22nd 
September as to inundate the British settlement is extracted from 
the Hmikoro Times of October 5th: — 

“ Suck an event as this is eyidently rare, and many speculations of a super- 
stitions ckaracter have been put fortb by the native mind, to account for the 
flood. Dragons. of some nine boa-constrictor- 

like creatures, a* . * ■ s'- irticular streaTr, nrc conflclr-ni-Iy sfelod 

to cause all this information re nn 

September 25 th, conveyed the intelligence that in Shansi, in the prefecture 
of Han-tsung-fu, there had burst forth from the ground, as from a natural 
Artesian well, great torrents of water, which had to come clmvn by way of 
Sliiang-yang-fu, Ngan-lonh-fu, T^ien-mon-Shien and Men-yang-tsow, all 
places in Hupeh. At T^zon-men-Shicn, a low district, ordinarily preserved 
from the usual effects of the annual freshets and inundations by embank- 
ments on every hand, the flood seems to have wrought its 

The dykes being soon over-topped, and the city-wall h- ■ „ : 'i' ■■ ■ . --i 

down or over-passed, the whole town was submerged. Large numbers of 
persons, who watched the approach of the waters, and compared it to a thick 
cloud xapproaching, wore drowned, with others of the inhabitants of the 
district. The large mait of Pan-tseng is said to have suffered severely from 
the sudden influx of water, which presently seems to have been contained in, 
and confined to the river Han, on its nearer approach to Hankow. As it 
neared this place, it was spread over such a large district of level country, 
and was so much absorbed by the Han and Yang-tsze, that it made itself felt 
only in the slight addition made to the retiring annual inundation, which we 
have already described. 

Had it come earlier, we should then have had Mfllled the prophecy of the 
natives, who predicted that this year would witness such an inundation as 
would put the last yearns ixnusxial rise far into the shade. As it is, the district 
has been happily preserved from any great calamity, and we may hope to be 
soon free from the inconveniences of our watery isolation. 

The account of wbat has been witnessed at one point, is sure to he different 
from that of others describing the state of things in their own locality. We 
have purposely described the circumstances in general terms, and shall be 
gratified if we have ultimately succeeded in eliciting more exact and exten- 
sive information from more corapotent observers of such important phenomena. 

Certain embankments, xvith floodgates, in the neighbourhood of Hgan- 

louh-fu, called Sih-tsz’-k*ow, (t^n) which protect the district of 
Tflen-inen, having been broken by the unusual pressure upon them, added 
greatly to the mischief. It would seem that there is room for still another 
Yu, like the engineer monarch, founder of the SMa dynasty, who shall 
deliver this part of the country from its annual calamities. 

Whether this outburst of subterranean waters, through some fault in the 
strata of the Han-tsung prefecture he the actual cause of this flood, we 
cannot certainly affirm.'’ 
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The following’ gentlemen were elected oflice-befirers at the first 
meeting of the year : — 

Q,’F, Sewaep, Esq., President. 


Rev. C. PI. Butciiee, ) 

C. W, GoocwiNjfcq,, I 

T, W. Kingsmilt., Esq., Corresponding Secretaiy, 

J. B. Robertson, Esq., Secretary. 

W. B. Pryer, Esq., Treasurer, 

A. Michie, Esq., 

G. H. Eitz Roy, Esq,, 

A. C. Dueoken, Esq., 

G. Thin, Esq., M.D., 

P.C. SiBBALD,Esq.,M.D., 

F. B, Eorbes. Esq., 

R. J. Forrest, Esq., 

Brenier de Montinorand was elected as Member of 


Vice-Presidents. 


Vote. 


“Menihcrs of Council. 


Council in addition to the above, but declined to server and as 
there were more than the requisite number according to the rules 
already on the list^ it was not deemed advisable to nominate any 
one in his stead. During the year the Society had to deploi’o 
the unexpected death of Mr, Fitz Roy at Nagasaki and this led 
the Council to invite Mr. W. H. Medhurst, who had recently 
'removed from Hankow to Shanghai to join their numher. 

A li-st of the present Members of the Society is appended. 
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Tlio following papers have been read during the year;— 

Kotes of an Overland Journey from Tientsin to Chinkiang, 
between 24tli January and 14tli February, 

by Parker, Esq. 

* Notes on tbe Yellow Biver, 

by Weber, Esq. 

Notes on tlie celebrated ancient Cbinese Inscription on the Hang 
Mountain, 

by W. H, Medhurst, Esq. 

Notes on Abyssinia, , ^ 

by E. Hepple Hall, Esq. 

Notes on the Takosima "Coal Mines and the Geology of the 
Neighbourhood of^Nagasaki, 

by T. W. Kingsmill, Esq. 

Notes on Co-operative Societies in China, 

by G. Eug. Simon, Esq. 

Selected Passages from the Journal of Mr. T. T. Cooper's Travels 
in Western China. 

A few Notes on Solar Spots observed-^at Woosung by Mr. C. H. 
Braysher on 16th April, 

by D. J. Macgowan, Esq., M.I). 
Notions of the Ancient Chinese respecting Music, a Translation 
from Chinese, 

by Dr. Jenkins. 

On the Fogs of the Yangtse and how to neutralize them, 

by D, J. Macgowan, Esq., M.D. 

Notes on Yii Tablet, 

by Chas. Gardner, Esq. 

Account of the Earthquake in Northern Formosa on the iSth 
December 1867, 

by W. Sibbald, Esq. 

Note on the Discovery of Miautsze in the Province of Chelikiang, 

by D, J. Macgowan, Esq., M,D. 
Notes on the Coal Fields of Northern Formosa, 

by W. Sibbald, Esq. 

Notices of Lok Ping Cheung, late Governor General of Szechuen, 

by Eev. C. F. Preston. 

A Few NotesJ descriptive of tbe Principal Highways and of the 
Trade between Thibet, Burmah, Western China, and the 
Eastern Seaboard, 

by T. T. Cooper, Esq. 

During the year tjie Meetings of the Society have been held in 
the new Masonic Buildings. 

The Council have, yrith the approval of the Society, had several 
important questions under consideration during the year, in some 
of which they have taken action. Amongst them may be 
nientione4; the expedition to explore and report on the Yellow 
Eiver which w^s undertaken by Messrs. Elias and Hollingworth,- 
a proposal to secure permanent quarters of its own for the Society, 
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for which purpose ultimately the British Government courteously 
offered a plot of land for building upon at a merely nominal rent; 
the purchase of Mr. Alex. Wylie’s valuable library of works 
pertaining to China and the East; the publication in whole or 
in part of the Chinese Repository. Annexed to this Report will 
be found special Reports on all these subjects exhibiting what 
has been done by the Council regarding them. 

The Council desire to recommend that Missionaries who are 
elected Members of the Society should be exempt from any 
subscription^ but that in such case they will not be entitled to 
receive the Society’s J ournal without payment. In other respects 
it is proposed that they should participate in all the benefits of the 
Society^ and the Council feel confident that the Members of the 
Society will approve of the alterations in the Rules^ which will be 
necessary to give effect to this suggestion. In view also of the 
wider scope which the Society’s efforts are now assuming, it is 
further proposed to add to the officers of the Society a Librarian 
and Curator of the Museum, so that our Library and Museum 
may have the special supervision which will be necessary. 

The following books have been received 
From Trlibner & Co. 

GEOLOOIOAn SOCIETT. 

Xist of Members 1867. 

Journal February, MAy, August, November, December, 
1867, February, May, 1868. 

Royal Asiatic Society. 

Transactions for 1867, Vol. Ill, Part I. 

Royal Geogeaphical Society. 

Vol. XXXVI 1866, also Parts 1-6 proceedings 1867. 

Royal Society oe Ebinbtjkgh. 

December 1866 to April 1867. 

Royal Society. 

Vols. XV and XVI, Parts 87 to 100. 

Zoological Society op Lonix^n, 

Report 1867, proceedings for 1866 Parts II and III; for 
1867, 1, II, III. 

Statistical Society. 

Vol. XXX, Parts 1, 2, 3, 4; XXXI, Parts 1, 2. 

Oeiental Teanslatioi^ Fund op Geeat Beitain anu Ieelanu. 

Chronique de Abon-Djafer-Mahammed-ben-Djarir-ben- 
Yezid Tabasi, Traduite par M. H ZotCnberg, 
Tome premier. 

KAiseelich-Koniohliohen Geologischen Reisansxalt. 

Jalirbticb 1866, Parts October, November, December.^ 

Die Fossilen Moliusken des Tertiasr-beckens von Wien 
2 Vols., pp. to 430. 
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Also received by Mail steamer addressed to ^^Chiaa Branch 
R. A. 

Eotal Society of Edinbuegh. 

Vols. V and VI 1866-66 and 1866-67. 

Ambkioan Philosophical Society, Philadelphia. 

VoL X, Nos. 73-77 January 1866 to Mareli 1867. 

Also throng'll Mr. Pryer the following books addressed to the 
China Branch R. A. S.’’ 

Eeport of Superintendent, TJ. S. Court Survey 1863, 1864, 1865. 
Boston Society of Natural History. 

Annual 1868-69 an *! ' ■ 'r ‘ 

Boston Journal of N . : ! ■ ; , VoL I, Part III. 

Smithsonian Institute. 

Contributions to Knowledge, VoL NV, 1867. 

Report 1866. 

Department of Aobioulture U, S. Government. 

Report 1866. 

Monthly Reports 1866 & 1867. 

Account of the ^‘Public Lodger’^ Building Instructions is case of 
Accidents, — By Dr. Packard. 


I. 

Special Report of Coimeil on the feasibility of estahlkhing a 
Public lAhrary, 


The Council has had in consideration the matters referred to 
it at the October meeting^ viz: — the building project; and the 
purchase of Mr. Wylie’s Library. 

The sense of the meeting referred to appeared to he that the 
opportunity to purchase the hooks should not he lost; but that 
the huilf’-v y*' '■ stand over. 

The ‘g that this view is just; appointed a 

Committee consisting of Messrs. Porhes, Thin and Butcher to 
report what arrangements should he made for the purchase of the 
Library; and whether rooms for the present accommodation of the 
Society could he procured in the Masonic Hall; as there seemed 
reason to believe. 

The Committee has reported to the Council as shown in the 
attached paperS; and the Council now reports accordingly to the 
iSociety; and asks it to accept the action taken; and to instruct 
the Council to complete the proposed arrangements. 
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The Committee appointed by the Council to ascertain what 
arrangements can be made for the purchase of Mr. Wylie^s library 
and for obtaining temporarily suitable rooms for the Society at 
the Masonic Hall; report as follows: — 

They are inclined to believe that the Shanghai community will 
respond readily to an appeal for funds to found a Public Library, 
the nucleus of which shall he the Wylie collection, and they 
append the draft of a circular which they recommend the Council 
to issue as soon as possible. 

They further recommend that a printed catalogue of the Wylie 
collection be annexed to the circular, and that a Committee be 
appointed to solicit subscriptions in the manner indicated. 

Your Committee understand that the large room on the first 
floor of the Masonic Hall intended originally to be used as a 
Library, may be leased on favourable terms, viz : — for Taels Two 
Hundred a year, subject however, to the proviso that in case the 
Shanghai Library Association shall hereafter be disposed to take 
rooms in the Masonic Building*, our Society shall accommodate 
matters with them. 

They recommend that these arrangements be effected. 

(Signed) F. B. FOEBES, ) Committee 

G. THIN, } of the 

C. H. BUTCHEE, J Council 

Circular issued irCaceordanee with suggestion of Committee. 


THE SHANGHAI PUBLIC MBKARY. 

The want of a public library of reference has long been felt in 
Shanghai, but the difficulties attendant on the collection of 
suitable books have so far discouraged any serious attempt to 
meet the requirements of the community. 

These difficulties howevei', seem about to disappear. The 
approaching departure of Mr. A. Wylie from Shanghai places 
within our reach the valuable library which he has accumulated 
during* his many years of scholarly research, and which comprises 
nearly every important work on the languag*e, geography, history 
and’ religion of China. This collection is offered to us for an 
amount which competent judges consider below the cost of the 
volumes, if purchased separately, besides which there are many 
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rare books among the number which we might be otherwise unable 
to buy at any price. 

The undersigned would strongly urge the importance of 
securing this collection for Shanghai, not only for its special 
and intrinsic value, but as the nucleus for a public library, so 
favorable an opportunity to create which may he long in 
recurring. 

The amount of money needed for the purpose^ thongh not 
large, is heyond the limited means of the Asiatic Society, hut 
they confidently appeal to tlie public for cooperation and assist- 
ance. Por their own part they offer to charge themselves with 
the care and management of the books and to give the public 
the use of their own valuable collection. This is annually 
increased by the publications of the various literary and scientific 
bodies, with whom the Society exchanges journals, and it would 
so far supplement the Wylie library as to need only a small sum 
to complete the acquisition of all printed books on China. 

The special aim of this scheme is the creation of a public 
repository for every book or paper illustrative of the study of 
China and the Chinese. So far, however, as funds admit, it is 
proposed to collect useful books regarding the neighbouring 
countries of ultra-gangetic Asia, and to add such scientific, 
philosophical and historical works as will make the library 
valuable to the more general reader or student. It is believed 
that the library, once fairly started, will never fail to obtain 
active support from our own community, while it may also rely 
to some extent on the known liberality of governments to similar 
undertakings. 

The basis on which subscriptions are solicited is briefly as 
follows : — 

All the money so obtained is to be applied to the purchase of 
books to form a public library, the property in which will be 
vested in Trustees under a deed specifying the general conditions 
of the foundation. 

It is proposed to make the Council for the time being of the 
Asiatic Society the Trustees under the deed — the Society on their 
part undertaking to provide suitable rooms and a librarian. 

Should the Asiatic Society lapse, or be unable or unwilling to 
continue the management of the Library, the trust to: pass from 
their Council to the Consuls of Great Britain, Prance, Prussia, 
and the United States, and the Commissioner of Customs,, a 
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majority of -wliom will nominate new Trnsteos with power to 
make the necessary arrangements in the interest of the Shanghai 
community. 

The entire management of the library will he in the hands of 
the Trustees. It will however he obligatory on them, save in 
exceptional cases, to open the library for at least four hours every 
week, and to allow books to be borrowed by respectable residents 
or visitors under such restrictions as may be needed to prevent 
property from being damaged or lost. 

Should suf&cient subscriptions be obtained it will be possible 
to open the library to the public early in May of this year. 


F. B. FORBES, 

W. H. MEDHURST, 
A. MICHIE, 

F. B. JOHNSON, 


1 , A 

China Branch of 
the Boyal Adatic 
Society, 


II. 

Report of Committee appointed for the con^deration of the expe- 
diency ofpuUisMng a re-print of the Chinese Repertory. 


The Committee have met with serious hindrances in the way 
of preparing a conclusive report upon the expediency and prac- 
ticability of publishing a re-print of selected portions of the 
Chinese Repository. The chief of these has arisen out of the 
difficulty experienced in so shaping the several engagements of 
the members of the Committee as to admit of a combined survey 
of that valuable work. They can consequently present but a 
partial report of what has been effected. 

Mr. Forbes has completed the preliminary work of classifying 
the contents of the twenty volumes of the Repository under three 
heads; namely, ^^re-print,” ^^condense,’' ^^omit.” His work is 
now being revised by Mr, Medhurst. 

The result so far (and it may be accepted as a fair indication 
of what may eventually be determined upon by the Committee) 
goes to prove that a complete selection of the most valuable 
information comprised in the Repository may be condensed and 
republished within the compass of say three volumes of from 
six to seven hundred pages each. Preference is being' given to 
articles above average merit upon geographical, topographical, 
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historical^ classical; and philological subjects. State papei^s like- 
wise are to receive attention in most caseS; and journals; itinera- 
ries and notices; literary and general, as well as translations, 
will have selections made from them, or will be condensed as it 
may be found expedient. Journals of occurrences and miscella- 
neous notices will need pruning to a very great extent Religious 
papers as well as biographies of a purely religious character, 
together with missionary intelligence will be almost entirely 
eliminated. 

The above will give a fair idea of what has been effected by 
the Committee so far, and they must crave the indulgence of the 
society until they are in a position to put their labours into such 
a shape as to merit the approving judgment of the Members. 

W, H, MEDHUEST, ) 

P. B, POEBES, t ConmiUee. 

GHAS.W. GOODWIN,] 


III, 

Meport of the Committee appointed ly the CouncH of the North- 
Chkia Branch of the Royal Amitie Society to promote the 
exploration of the old and new Channch of Tlwang Ho, 


Your Committee was aj^pointed at a Council meeting on the 
25th August last to aid Mr. Ney Elias in organising his expedition. 

Your Committee lost no time in conferring with Mr. Elias on 
the subject of his journey, and the nature of the exploration to 
be undertaken, the feasibility of the various parts of the general 
plan, the means to be employed, and the probable cost, and all 
other matters of that kind were fully discussed and considered. 

The result was the following appeal to the public for the 
necessary funds, which were estimated by Mr. Elias at ,^800, 

YELLOW KIVER EXPLORATION. 

The Council of the Nortli-CIima Brandi of the Royal Asiatic Society 
deeming it dosira])Ie in the interests of Scionco and Commerce that an ex- 
ploration of the new channel of the Yellow River should be undertalmn, have 
entrusted the task to Mr. Ney Elias, and have appointed the undersigned a 
Committee to carry out the preliminary arrangements. 

It is proposed to explore and map out the Yellow River from the point 
where it leaves its old bed to Tick-mm-kman, about 80 miles from the present 
mouth of the river, from which point to' the sea its navigability has been 
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ascertained. Also, if time and opportunity permit, to examine the port of 
Haichow and the Coast in the vicinity of the old mouth of the Yellow Hirer, 
although this is more properly the duty of Ships of War. 

Mr. Elias will take with him a full complement of the requisite instruments 
for making astronomical observations, and will be accompanied by an efficient 
Assistant and Interpreter. Mr. Elias will of course not limit himself to the 
precise duty indicated above, but will endeavour to procme and furnish to 
the Society and the public as much general information as can be obtained 
along the route. 

The cost of the expedition is estimated at about $ 800 , and as the Society 
is not in a position to furnish any portion of the funds required, this appeal 
is made to the liberality of the public for the necessary supplies. The 
Committee, thinking that the object is one which will commend itself to the 
community generally, txmst that the amount required to give efEect to their 
plans may be readily obtained. 

A. MICHIE, j 

E. B. EOBBES, > Committee, 

G. THIN, ) 

Of the above estimated amount Tls. 565.81 have been collected 
as per accompanying subscription list; and the exact amount 
has been expended leaving no balance either for or against the 
Committee. The accounts are submitted herewith. 

Mr. Medhurst; H. B. M.^s Consul, oir the application of the 
Committee took advantage of his visit to H. B, Vice-Eoy Ts^ng 
at Nanking in September last to obtain for Mr. Elias a special 
pass-port available for 6 months. The Committee desire to ex- 
press their thanks to Mr. Medhurst for his valuable assistance in 
this matter. 

Mr. Elias in company with Mr. H. G. Hollingworth left 
Shanghai fully equipped for the journey on the 24th September 
last; and returned on the 20th December having been completely 
successful in establishing the course of the Hwang Ho, from the 
point where it has broken through the old bank near Kai-fung-foo 
to its embouchure in the gulf of Pechili. Several important 
points have been fixed by astronomical observations, the river 
has been carefully sounded, its navigability or otherwise ascer- 
tained; and many other matters of great general interest ac- 
corded. All this will he laid frilly before the Society at an early 
date. Circumstances did not admit of Mr. Elias’s proceeding to 
the old mouth of the Hwang Ho, nor did it appear from the 
enquiries made that much information was likely to he got there. 

The Committee have much pleasure in saying that so far as 
they are able to judge from a close inspection of Mr. Elias’s 
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•journals and maps he has discharged the task allotted to him in 
thoronghly efficient manner^ and that, he has done as much 
towards forwarding the Society’s objects as the modest means at 
his command would permit. The thanks of the Society are also 
due to Mr. Hollingworth who rendered valuable assistance to 
Mr. Elias^ and who has placed his journal at the disposal of the 
Society. 

IV. 

Copy of letter from the Secretary of the Treamry to Major Cross- 
man, R.E., qff&mg die for new luilding. 

Sir, 

The Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury have had 
before them your letter of April 17th enclosing copy of a letter 
addressed by H. M.’s Consul at Shanghai to Sir Rutherford Alcock 
on behalf of the North-China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
requesting that a strip of ground belonging to Her Majesty’s 
Government adjoining the present Consular Gaol at Shanghai 
may be granted to the above Society for the purpose of building 
a Library, Museum and*Lecture room. 

I am to state that My Lords have communicated with the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs and that his Lordship has 
expressed his full concurrence in the proposed grant of land. 

My Lords are therefore pleased under the very special circum- 
stances of the case to approve of the grant of the piece of land 
on the terms and conditions stated in your letter, viz ; — ^that the 
Society hold the ground at present at a nominal rent, and in the 
event of the remainder of the property being sold, that their 
Lordships hand it over in fee-simple to the Society on condition 
that it never be diverted from the purpose for which it is granted; 
and should the Society be dissolved, or circumstances occur which 
might prevent the erection of any building within three years, 
that it should then revert to Her Majesty’s Government. 

I am, (fee., 

(Signed,) G. SCLATER BOOTH. 

To 

Major GROSSMAN. 

True Copy. 

(Signed,) J. P. MUNRO FRASER, 

ItVt Aemtant* 
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feasmr’s §Leg'0iri 

I am sorry to have to call attention to a balance to the Society's 
Debit in the accompanying financial statement I have collected 
during the year ^80 arrears, ^610 subscriptions for 1868, and 
j^lO for the present year, leaving about j^200 more to come in, 
principally from non-resident members. 

The expenditure contrasts favourably with the previous year’s 
report, being nearly Tls. 200 less, from this however the rent 
will have to be dedxxcted^ still, at the end of this year, I have 
every reason to hope that with an increased number of members, 
we shall be in a very flourishing condition. 


W. B. FRYER, 
Treamrer. 


SHANaHAi, Felrmry^ 1869. 




J. P. BISSET. 


HONORARY 


Sir Rutherford Alcock; k.c.b, W. H. Medhurst, 

D. B. Robertson, c.b. Rev. J. Legge. b.d. 

Captain Shadwell, c.b. A. P. Marques Pereira, 

Sir John Davis, K.c.B.Bart.p.R.s. J. R. C. do Amaral. 
Professor Stanislaus Julien. Sir Harry S. Parlces, k.c.b. 
Sir John Bowring, l.l.b. f.r.s. S. Wells Williams, l.l.d. 

T. F, Wade, c.b. G. F. Seward. 


CORRESPONDING. 


Rev. J. Edkins, b.a. 

W. Lockhart, f.b. c.s.e. 

D. J. Macgowan, m.b. 
Captain Wild. 

M. N. Rodert. 

Dr. Pompe Van Meerdevort. 
R. Swinhoe. 

Monsgnr. de la Place. 

Rev. W. Muirhead. 

Rev.' A. Williamson. 

Rev. Griffith J ohn. 

Rev. G. Moule. 

Rev. T. McClatchie. 

Rev. Josiah Cox. 

Rev. W. A. P. Martin, d.d. 
Rev. A. P. Happer, b.2>. 

B. Hobson, m.b. 


Rudolph Lindau. 

Raphael Pumpelly. 

Dr. Bastian. 

L’Abb6 Mermet de Cachoii. 
Dr. F, H. Hance. 

A. Wylie. 

Rev. J. Schereschewski. 

D. Hanbury. 

J. C. Hepburn, m.b. 

Rev. S. R. Brown. 

Dr. B. Jenkins. 

Lieut. M. 0. Sampaio. 

D. B. McCartee, a.b. m.b. 
Lieut. F. da Silveira. 

Lieut. Col. Gordon. 

John Fryer, 


LIFE MEMBER. 


Admiral Sir James Hope. 
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ARTICLE I. 

NOTE STm LES PETITES SOCI^lTtiS D’AEGENT 
EN CHINE. 

♦- 

Pak Mr. G. EUG. SIMON, 

Consul de France d Ningjpo. 

Dans aucnn pays dn monde assur^ment, le si fecond principe 
d’association ne regoit de plus fr^uentes applications qu’en 
CMne. On s^associe k la ville^ on s^associe h la campagne. Les 
ticlies capitalistes s’associentpour constituer depuissantes maisons 
de banques^ les petits cultivateurs s’associent pour acheter le 
boeuf qui doit seconder leurs travaux; les marchands besogneux 
s’associent pour fonder des maisons de commerce plus importantes; 
le gamin qui vient d^obtenir de la g6n6rosit6 des passants quel-* 
ques sapdques (1) court les associer aux aumOnes recueillies par 
d’autres mendiants, et reparait bientdt cliarg^ d’un panier de 
fruits ou de patisseries qu’il revend k ces m^mes passants; le 
mandarin que travaille le d^sir d’avancer en grade^ associe ses 
amis ou ses parents h sa destinee^ en leur empruntant les sommes 
dont il aura besoin pour faire le voyage de la capitale et se 
rapprocber des dispensateurs des gr^ces^ sommes qu^il leur rendra 
avec des int^r^ts proportionnes k la faveur qu’il aura obtenue. 
Les m^res de famille s’associent pour v^tir leurs enfants; les 
domestiques associent leurs economies pour faire un petit com- 
merce et finissent par devenir de gros n6gociants (2). On 
s’associe pour un an, on s’associe pour un mois> pour buit jours! 

(1) Une sap^que vaut un demi-centime environ. 

(2) On pent citer maint negociant Chinois, anjourd’hui 2 et 3 fois 
toillionnaires, qui ont commence par etre simples domestiques. 


1 
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On s’associe eutre parents, on s'associe entre amis, entre voisins, 
entre inconnus, en sorte que clans line province de 25 h 80 
millions d^habitants il n’y en a pent etre pas mille, qni n^aient 
4te, ne soient on ne doivent ^tre nn jonr associes, et cpie depnis 
cinq mille ans, les Cent families (1) out en bean multiplier 
jnsqn’an point oil elles sont anjourd’liui, il n’en estpas moins vrai 
C[ne dans cette masse effrayante de pins de 400 millions d’indi- 
vidus, il y a beancoitp moins d’individnalites c[n’on ponrrait le 
penser, Il n’y a point de donte cpie ce ne soit nne des cent 
raisons qni expliciuent cette si longue et si forte vitality de la 
societd cliinoise, I’ont rendu si florissante et maintiennent les 
Chinois clans nne situation de bien 6tre supdrienre h celle des 
habitants de beaucoup, pour ne pas dire plus, de nos dtats de 
TEurope. 

Il y a des associations reconnues par les lois; ce sont celles 
qui out pour but des entreprises cVune certaine importance^ mais 
elles n’ont rien dit, et ne pouvaient rien dire de celles qui 
s’adressent aux infiniment petits, et se forment h cliaque instant 
entre les faibles et les panvres, sons le titre de JSoet-Tmn on 
societes d'argent. Il n^ avait qu^il les laisser vivre, et c'est^ce 
qu’elles ont fait; aussi gnlce h cette liberte et il cause des nom- 
brenx besoins en vue desquels ces associations se forment, on pent 
dire qu^elles fourmillent en Chine, et sauf quelques conditions 
communes, les regies d’aprds lesqnelles elles fonctionnent varient 
an gre de cenx qni les composent 

Elles ont pour hut principal cFeviter la fardeau des dettes fixes 
et portant intdrdt, et leur avantage consiste il procurer tout d’nn 
coup il celui qni en a hesoin, nne somme relativement considdrahle 
qn’il ne paie qu’en ddtail, moyennant nn intdrdt leger, qnelqne- 
fois nnl. 

Ce sont done snivant les statuts en usage dans ces societds, 
tantdt comine on le verra, des socidtds c? assistance mntuelle, 
conciliant avec la hienveillance et la gratnite des services, le 
mobile sonvent pins efficace de Pinteret personnel; tantdt des 
socidtes d'emprnnt, avec le systeme de Pamortissement rendu 
accessible anx particniiers et anx plus humbles, tandis qn’en 
Europe il n’est encore que je sache, applicpd que par les grandes 
compagnies. 

Le grand obstacle qni s^oppose cbez nous il ce que ce systdme 

(1) C^est Ic surnom que les Chiuois aiment a donuer a leur nation. 
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entre dans la pratique des individus, est je crois le long-temps 
necessaire k Taction incessante des int^r^ts, h un taux d6termin6 ; 
’les societ4s cliinoises Tevitent, et me paraissent m^me offrir ^ 
ohacun de leurs membres une seduction assez forte; c’est que 
cbacun recevra k tour de r61e le fonds social, et que ce tour 
change chaque ann4e ou h chaque reunion. On pourra en juger 
, par Texamen des statuts et des tableaux de quelques unes de ces 
soci4tes qui sont le plus en vogue parmi celles qui existent. Mais 
avant de Tentreprendre, je dois dire comment elles se forment, et 
signaler les conditions generales qui sont le plus souvent observ^es; 
je n’aurai plus ensuite qu’h indiquer quelques partioularites de 
cbacune de ces societes, 

Lors done qu’un cultivateur a besoin d^argent, soitpour acheter 
un champ, soit pour acheter un cheval, soit pour payer le loyer de 
sa terre ou de sa maison ; 

Lorsqu’un jeune laboureur vent commencer k cultiver pour son 
compte et a besoin qu’on lui avance le fermage d’un champ et le 
prix de ses instruments aratoires; 

Lorsqu^un commis marchand veut devenir mar chan d, ou qu’un 
marchand veut profiler d’une bonne occasion, pour 6tendre son 
petit commerce; 

LorsqiTun enfant ou un jeune homme se trouve arrete dans ses 
4tudes par sa pauvret^ ou par celle de ses parents ; 

Lorsqu’une pauvre m^re de famille doit, soit marier sa fille^ 
soit pourvoir k quelque d^pense extraordinaire; 

Lorsqu’un employ^ subalterne veut, pour avoir un emploi 
mieux retribue, gagner les bonnes gr&ces de son chef, ou bien 
lorsqu’il passe d’une fonction k une autre qui Toblige k quelques 
premiers frais d’^tablissement couteux; 

S’ils ont un parent ou un ami riche, ils lui exposent la n6cessit6 
oil ils se troiivent, et ceux-ci leur pretent generalement sans 
int^rSt la somme demandee. Mais si la situation de fortune de 
ces parents, n’est pas telle qiTils ne puissent s’adresser k eux 
sans les exposer k se g^ner ou, k rougir d’etre oblige de refiiser, 
ou si Ton ne connait que des personnes vivant de la m6me vie 
que soi-m^me, soumises aux m^mes vicissitudes, aux m^.mes even- 
tualites, on pressent ou Ton fait pressentir leurs dispositions, et 
apr^s s’^tre ainsi assure de leur assistance, ou les convoque a un 
repas, et apr^s leur avoir explique le but de la reunion, et les 
motifs de Temprunt, s’ils sont approuves, la societe est constitute, 
et Temprunt partage egalement entre chacun des assistants, qui 
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s’engage en outre k apporter cliaque ann^e ou h chaque reunion, 
k la masse commune tine quote-part d^termin^e. 

On fixe aussi dans cette m^me seance: 

1®* La durfie de la society qui est ordinaireinent d’autant 
d’ann^es qu’il y a de souscripteurs. 

2°* Les statuts. 

3°* Le titre de Targent des lingots qu’on doit fournir (1) et la 
balance qui servira h les peser (2). 

4^’ On tire au sort Tordre d’aprfe lequel chacun deviendra 
d^positaire de la cotisation totale annuelle. Voici comment se 
fait ce tirage. On inscrit d’abord cliaque nom sur un morceau de 
papier qui est pli4 et miS dans un sac. On les tire une premiere 
ibis et cliaque nom sortant regoit un numbro. Ces num6ros sont 
ensuite remis dans le sac et retires. Ce dernier sort est d^finitif, 
et determine aussi comma on le verra la cotisation annuelle. II 
est entendu que pour la premibre fois, le No. 1 appartient de 
droit k celui qui a provoqub la formation de la societb. 

L’ann^e suivante la reunion a lieu cliez le No, 2 qui doit 
receyoir le pr^t social et est oblige d’offrir un repas aux autres. 
Le No. 1 apporte sa cotisation plus rinter^^t fix6 par les statuts^ 
qui diminue la cotisation des suivants d^une somme proportion- 
nelle. 

La 3®* annbe le No. 3 prend la place du No. 2 qui paie un 
int4r4t qui s’ajoute k celui que continue a payer le 1**®- et diminue 
d^autant la cotisation des autres, et ainsi de suite jusqu’^ ce que 
le dernier ait eu son tour apr^s quoi la society est prorogue ou 
dissoute, et dans ce cas les quotes-parts sont rendues h cbacun. 

J’appellerai Pattention des liommes speciaux sur les calculs, 
qu’ils saisiront d’ailleurs sans qu’il soit besoin de les exposer, 
d’aprfe lesquels on a pu btablir ces quotitfe diffbrentes pour 
chacun suivant le temps pendant lequel il attend le pr^t et fait 
ses avances, et le temps pendant lequel il en profite. Si compli- 
(|ues^ qu’ils soient, ils sont cependant compris de la multitude, et 

(1) H n^y a pas de monnaie d'argent en Ciiine; ce sont des lingots, de 
poids et snivant les localites de titres difEerents, H est done tr^s important 
quand on fait un marcli6 de specifier le titre de Pargent avec lequel les 
paiements s’efEectueront. Le meme objet peut se vendre moins de taels 
(Once d’argent) a Pekin qu’^ Sbangbai, ce qui ne signifie pas toujours qu'il 
soit moins cber, Il faut sayoir en efiPet que les lingots de Pekin sont d^argent 
presque pur. 

(2) Les balances difierent en Chine selon la nature des objets a peser et 
selon les provinces. 
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me paraissent non moins qiie le jen m^me des soci6t6s dont il est 
question ici, montrer sous un jour Tbien digne de remarque Tesprit 
et le caract^re Ohinois. 

Si quelqu’un manque une ann4e h apporter sa quote-part il 
perd toutes ses avances au profit du b4neficiaire de Fannie pr6- 
c^dente qui fait alors Favance pour lui. Mais cela n^arrive 
presque jamais^ parceque ces soci^tes etant fondees sur Fhonneur 
et Famiti^ celui qui en violerait les conditions serait deshonore et 
ne trouverait plus k faire partie d^aucune autre soci^te d’assis- 
tance. Quand quelqu’un se trouve presse d’ argent^ au lieu de 
pouvoir en verser, il obtient facilement qu’on lui cMe le pr^t^ et 
efil ne pent plus continuer^ il cMe ses avances et sa place k 
un autre qui n’est tenu de le rembourser qu’6, Fexpiration de la 
society. 

L’on connait maintenant tous les avantages de ces soci6tes; au 
point de vue particulier des emprunteurs comme des pr^teurs, 
elles facilitent les emprunts sans les rendre dangereux comme ils 
le sent par exemple dans certains de nos departements de FEst de 
la Erance; elles provoquent sur les operations en vue desquelles 
les emprunts sont faits, une critique amicale qui devient une 
garantie de succ^s ou un obstacle k Femprunt: elles engagent k 
Fepargne par des moyens extr^mements puissants dans les mceurs 
cbinoisesj elles le rendent aussi plus facile. 

Au point de vue g6n6ral de la soci^tS elles accusent et font 
naitre un esprit de bienveillance et de conciliation et de mutuality 
extr^.mement lieureux. 

On ne reconnaitra cependant pas toujours dans les tableaux 
qui vont suivre^ la m^me justice et la m^ine 6galite, et d’abord 
dans le tableau No. 1; mais on ne pent emp^cber que les meil- 
leures cboses ne soient contrefaites et denaturees. Un dernier 
mot encore pour rappeler qiFen Cliine le taux de Fargent toler^ 
par les lois dans le commerce^ est de 30 par an pour les pr^ts 
ordinp^ires (1). A la campagne Fint^rte ne depasse gudre 12 ou 
15 L’argent place en fonds de terre ou en maisons, rapporte 
Mieti0 7^. 

(1) Cette loi est tomlee en desuetude eu ce sens qu^on ne s’en souvient et 
qu'on ne I’applique qu’en temps ordinaire; mais en vertu de ce principe que 
Fargent est une marchandise, on en voit le taux s’elever jusqu^a 40, 60, et 
60 °/o et m6me plus. 
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No. L 


SOCIETE BE SOU-TCHEOU, 

^ 

( Ainu appelee parceqiCelle a pris naissance a Sou Tcheon-fou 'mile 
inclusitielle extremement importante de Ghmc^ dam la promnce 
du Kxang-mi ), 

D^apr^s les regies de cette societe elle doit toe form^e de 11 
associ6s; les reunions pSriodiqiies out lieu de 10 en 10 mois^ ce 
qui fait une s6rie de cent dix mois et le fonds social entier est de 
cent taels k regevoir successivement. 

Ceux qui sont les premiers h profiter du pr^t, donnent une 
quote-part plus forte que les derniers. En garantie de la somine 

3 ui lui est prtoe le b6neficiaire remet entre les mains du plus age 
es associ6s un titre de propriety de terre ou de maison sur le dos 
duquel il reconnait avoir regu la somme qui lui est pretee; si 
dans la suite il ne pent satisfaire aux conditions de la societe c’est 
k dire rendre par parties selon les statuts la somme qu’il vient de 
recevoir, la societe jouit de cette propriete h ses risques et perils, 
mais elle ne pent la vendre ; elle n’en a que Tusufruit. 

Obacun doit assister en personne aux r6unions^ h moins qu’il 
n’ait renonce k la societe, et que du consentement commun il ne 
SG soit substitu^ un remplagant, 

Aiin de stimuler les associes et de les engager k toe k Tbeure 
dite au lieu indique pour la reunion, le bdntooiaire, d^s que les 
2/3 des associes sont reunis, organise entr’eux une loterie de 
quatre ou cinq cents sap6ques et elle est tiree immtoiatement, en 
excluant les retardataires. 

L’associ6 qui le premier a profite du prSt de 100 taels, est tenu de 
rendre dans chaciine des reunions suivantes, jusqu’ii la derni^re, 
15 ta&, 5 tsienn (le tsienn = 1/10 o* de ta^I) pour capital et 
int^rSts qui font alors parties de la masse nouvelle. Il donnera 
done en cent dix mois, cent cinquante cinq taels pour 100 qu’il 
aura requs, mais qu’il n’aura rembourses qu’en dix ans. 

Le 2®* associe qui ne jouira de cette masse que pendant cent 
mois donnera dans la premiere reunion, 15 taels, 5 tsienn et dans 
cliacune des 9 autres 14 taels 5 tsienn, et donnera en tout 140 
tato. 

Le 3®- dans les 2 premieres rtonions paie 14 taels 5, et dans 
les 8 derni^i^es 13 taels 5, en tout 137 taels pour 100 taels qui lui 
auront 4te prtos pendant 9 ans, et ainsi de suite. 
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No. 2. 


SOClilTi DE TCiri-ICONG, EOND^iE PAE UN HOMME 
HONOEABLE DE CE NOM. 

4, 

La somme h percevoir dans chaque reunion jusqu’il la 6®- in- 
clusivement est de 100 tafls. Dans la 1^* reunion, cliacun des 
assocife moins le D®* apporte 10 taels. Les associ4s ne regoivent 
pas de nnm^ros d’ordre. Le premier t^n^ficiaire est celni qni 
forme la soci6t§, le 2®* est design^ par le sort avant la fin de la 
premiere reunion; le 8®* par le sort avant la fin de la 2% et ainsi 
de suite. Le tirage se fait comme pour la soci^te pr4c6dente du 
Kiang-sou, une premiere fois avec les noms^ une seconde et der- 
ni^re avec les numeros. La pr4sidence de la society appartient 
au b6n6ficiaire. On determine en commun le prix du repas qui 
sera offert ^ tour de r61e par chacun des b6n6ficiaires. Le No. 1 
de la premiere reunion paie le premier et le deuxi^me repas^ le 
second paie le 3®- (fee. 

Oelui qui arrive le premier aux reunions regoit quatre cents 
sap^ques du president et les autres 100. 

Outre les 11 reunions dans lesquelles chaque associ6 regoit 
successivement le capital social; ii y en a une 12®* dans laquelle 
personne ne regoit et ne paie que son 6cot pour le dernier repas 
qui a lieu. 

Le associe est oblige de rembourser 20 taels par an capital 
et int^rte compris.* Bn 6 ans il a pay6 120 taels pour 100 regus; 
ensuite il ne paie plus rien, 

Le 2®‘ regoit done 20 taels du 1^®* et ehacun des autres ne lui 
donnent que 8 taels 8 tsienn 8 feun. Puis h la 3®* reunion il 
donne ainsi que le 1^®* 20 taels au 3®* qui ne regoit des autres que 
7 taels 5 tsienn. En 6 ans outre sa premiere mise de 10 taSs, il 
a paye 120 taels ce qui fait 130 pour 100 regus. Le 4®* regoit 20 
taels des 3 premiers; et des autres 5 taels 7 tsienn 1 feun 6 lis; 
en 6 ans il a pay4 ses premieres mises h. savoir : 

10 taels pour la D®* ann^e 
8.89 pour la 2®* id 
7.5 pour la 3®* id 
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en tout 26 taels 39, plus 120 taels soit 146 taels 39, pour 100 
regus. 

Et ainsi du 5®* et du 6®- associe. 

Mais les 7®-, 8®-, 9% 10®* et 11®* cessent leurs quotes-parts h 
partir de la 6®* anu6e mclusivement etne paieut les iut6r^ts et le 
capital de 20 taels que pendant, 5 ans pour le 7®*, 4 ans pour le 
8®-, 3 ans pour le 9®*, 2 ans pour le 10®*, et un an seulement 
pour le 11®* C^est ce dernier qui liquide la soci6t4. 

Un certain nombre d’associ^s seraient d’apr^s ce qui pr6c^de 
beaucoup plus charges que les autres, mais on les en dedommage, 
et voici comment. D6s la 7®* reunion (cbacun 4tant oblige de 
rembourser 120 taels en 6 ans), il y a un excedant de 20 taels sur 
les 100 h pr6ter on divise done ces 20 taels entre les associ^s, 
m^me le No. 1. 

A la 8®* reunion on exclut le No. 2 de cette division, ^ la 9®- le 
No. 3 ^ la 10®* le No. 4, h la 11®* le No. 6, ainsi qu’on le verra 
par le tableau A. 

TABLEAU A. 


Eepartition par Annee. 

Sommes. 

7e. 

annde. 

8e. 

ann(Je. 

9e. 

ann^e. 

10 e, 
annde. 

lie. 

ann^e. 


2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Taels, 

0.8 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

1.1 

4 

4 

4 

3 

3 

1.2 

5 

5 

6 

5 

4 

^,3 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6.0 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

4.0 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

3.0 

9 

3 

9 

9 

9 

1.3 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

1.2 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

1.1 






20.0 
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A k 12®- reunion, la societe devant se dissoadre, il reste 120 
taSs h paitager, partage qui se fait dkpr^s le tableau B. Snx 
cette derni^re somme de 120 taels^ 2 taels sent retenus pour payer 
le dernier repas. 


TABLEAU B. 


Nmneros. 

Somnies. 

1 

4.0 

2 

5.6 

3 

13.3 

*4 

13.2 

6 

13.1 

6 

9.4 

7 

10.4 

8 

11.4 

9 

13.1 

10 

11.2 

11 

13.3 


118.0 




TABLE DES SMiES DE LA SOOI^JTE DE TCHE-KONG. 
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No. 3. 


SOCIETil BE TCHAO-KONa, OU DU VilNilRABLE TCHAD. 

PARTICULIEBE AUX EEMMES. 

^ 

II ne s’agit point ici de fortes sommes. On n’apporte point 
d^argent mais des sap^qnes; et les mises de fonds periodiques sont 
au pins de cinq ligatures (1). Les reunions ont lieu d’ann^e en 
ann4e et les num^ros d^ordre sont designes par les des. 

Celui qui a profite du ci^ital social annuel doit le rendre avec 
Tint^rSt prescrit dans les quatre annees suivantes apres lesquelles 
il ne donne plus rien. Ceux qui n’en ont pas encore profits ne 
donnent de quotes parts que pendant les quatre premieres ann4es. 

Le b^neficiaire office un repas aux autres^ et ce repas ne doit 
pas coiiter plus de 60 sap^ues c^est h dire 0.25 £ environ par 
personnel mais il est evident que ce repas se reduit h une ou deux 
tasses de tli6 avec quelques gateaux. 

Le 1^®' associ6 regoit dans la premiere reunion soit 60 ligatured 
(cinq de chaque des 10 associes) et en rend 60 en 4 ans, 15 
cbaque ann6e. 

Le 2®- associe en regoit done 15 du 1^®* et des 9 autres, 3 liga- 
tures 890 sap^ues en tout 50; il les rend seulement en 4 ans. 

Le 3®- regoit 80 ligatures des 2 premiers, et des 8 autres, 20; 
en tout 60. 

Le 4®* regoit des 3 premiers 45,000 sap^qties et de chacun des 
7 autres, 713 sap^ques; en tout 50 ligatures, qu’il rend comme 
les precedents en 4 ann6es. 

Le 6®* regoit il la 5®- reunion, des 4 premiers 60 ligatures 
(15 cLacun) mais il n’en garde que 50 pour lui; les 10 autres 
sont 6galement partag4es entre le 7®* et le 8®* associe. 

Dans la 6®* reunion le L®’ associ6 ne paie plus rien et le 6?* 
regoit des 4 autres 60 ligatures dont il garde 60 pour lui et divise 
les 10 exc6dantes entre le 6®* et 9®* associd. 

(1) On appelle ligature mille sap^ques enfilees par le tron caire dont elles 
sont percees et separees par centaines an moyen de noeuds. Chaque centaine 
de sap^ques est done la lOe- partie de la ligature, et la ligature vaut un tael 
ou un once pesant d’argontj soit 8 francs. 
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A la 7®* reunion les 10 ligatures exc4daiites sont divis^es enret 
le l*^- et le 2®-. 

A la entre le 4®* et le 6®* 

A la 9®* entre le 7®- et le 8’*®* 

A la 10®* entre le 6®- et le 9®- 

A la 11®* entre le 10®- et le 11®* 

A la 12®* reunion nonini6e Hiii-Clie on reunion 
Tide 40 des 60 ligatures provenant du dernier enaprunt sont 
divisees entre les associes selon le tableau C, et des 20 autres on 
donne 5 au beneficiaire pour preparer un grand repas, et on 
donne 1 ligature et 600 sap^ues aux autres. 

TABLEAU C. 


NmnSros. 

Sommes. 

2 

5. „ 

3 

8,890 

4 

6,390 

5 

7.140 

6 

2.100 

7 

2.100 

8 * 

2.100 

9 j 

2.100 

10 : 

2.100 

11 

2.100 


40.020 




TABLES DES SERIES DE LA SOOI6t6 DE TOHAO-KONG. 
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No. 4. 


TSI-HIENN-HOUEI (SOCI^ITB DES SEPT SAGES). 
AINSI APPELEE PABCEQU^ELLE A ilTJS 
EOITOBE PAK SEPT SAGES. 


Sa dtir^e est variable mais elle est d* ordinaire de sept annSes et 
la mise de fonds annuelle est de 20 taels repartis entre les sept 
associes; moins celni qiii la provoque et ne donne rien la P®* 
annee. La quote part de cliacun des six ^ la 1^®* rdunion est de 
8 taels, 3 tsienn, 3 feuns, 3 lis, en tout 20 taels remboursables en 
4 ans pour cliacun des 4 premiers. 

A la 2®’ reunion le No. 1 rend six taels et les autres ne donnent 
plus que 2 taels, 8 tsienn. 

A la 3®- reunion les Nos. 1 et 2 rendent cbacun 6 taels, et les 
autres ne donnent plus que 2 taels. 

A la 4®- les Nos. 1, 2, et 3 rendent cbacun 6 taels, etles autres 
ne donnent plus que 6 tsienn, 6 feuns, 6 lis. 

A la 0®- les 4 premiers rendent cbacun 6 taSs, en tout 24, 
dont 20 sont prates an No. et les 4 autres divises entre les 
Nos. 3, 4, 6, et 6 de fa(^on que le 3®* regoit 1 tael 666, le 4®* 
2 taSs 333, le 5®* 0 tael 666 et le 6®* 333 sap^ques. Le P®«, le 2®- 
et le 7®' ne resolvent rien. C^est ce qu^on appelle reversement du 
capital. 

Dans cette 5®- reunion les Nos. 6 et 7 ne paient plus rien. 

A la 6®- reunion le P®' a fini ses paiements et les Nos. 2, 3, 4 
et 5 versent cbacun 6 tafls, en tout 24 dont 20 sont pr^tfe au 
No. 6 et les 4 taSs excedants sont partag^s entre les Nos. 3, 4, 6 
•et 6 de la mani^re suivante : 

Le No, 8 regoit 1 tael ,, 

4 *1 

^ ,, X ,, ,, 

„ 5 „ 1 „ 214 

„ 6 „ 0 „ 686 . 

A la 7®* reunion les Nos. 1 et 2 ont cesse de payer, les Nos. 3, 
■4, 5 et 6 rendent cbacun 6 taels, en tout 24 dont 20 sont pr^t6s 
au No. 7 et les 4 excedants divis4es entre les Nos. 3, 4, 5 et 6, 
^omme suit: 

Le No. 3 regoit 0 tael 866 
^ 0 „ 585 

5 „ 1 „ 660 

6 „ 0 „ 933 




Total 3 taels 994. 
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Wo. 5. 


SOCI^lTi DU KIANG-SOU. 

^ 

Constitiiee pour 11 ans entre 11 associes au capital de 100 taels 
par annee. 

L’int^r^t est nul et les sommes h rendre par diaque benfificiaire 
sont tellement combindes^ qiie si le No, 11 a fourni sa quote part 
pendant 10 ans avant de jouir du pr^t, il en est d6dommag6 en 
ce que cette quote part a 6t^ plus faible que celle des autres et 
qu’il ne restitue plus rien. 

Ainsi du No. 10 et des autres. 



TABLE DES SERIES DE LA SOCIETE DU KIANG-SOU. 
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No. 6. 


SOCI^TE! DE TCHE-KONG.--~^jtf. 

- ' 4 


L’int^rSt est tr^s modique. 

I/es associos excepte le premier en s^nt exemptes presqu’en 
<fjntier. 

La somme aimuelle est de 60 taels. 

Les reunions sont annuellas. 



TABLES DES SERIES DE LA SOOI^TE DE TOHE-KONG.— 
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^ SOCIETE COMMUNE ET SIMPLE. 

♦— 

C’est la plus cominuiie parmi les pauvres et les mondiants, Le 
capital social est souvent repr6sent6 par du riz, ou nne autre 
cereale de consommation iLabituelle. Le nombre des associes est 
ordinairenient de 11^ mais on pent rangmenter h volonte. 

La duree de la societe ne pent pas ^tre de plus de 11 ans ni de 
moins de 11 mois au commencement desquels la soci6t6 se reunit. 
On determine dans la premiere reunion la quantity, d^argent^ de 
riz^ d’orge^ de fromont^ ou autre mati^re de premiere n^cessite, h 
fournir par les associes, Le beneficiaire annuel ou mensuel paie 
le repas. Quelquefois le 1^®* associe fournit les 11 repas, mais 
alors il est exempte de tout inter^t. Dans les soci4t6s oti les mises 
soiit par trop minimes^, le the remplace le repas. Le numero de 
cbacun n’est tire au sort qu’au commencement de cbaque reunion. 
Le tableau suivant suppose une mise annuelle tot ale de 50 taels. 

Ohaque annee le capital croit selon une progression arithmetic 
que dont le rapport est 2^ au profit du beneficiaire^ mais comme 
les 5 derniers ne paient que pendant cinq anS; ce sont eux en 
realite qui profitent de cet interSt. Les cinq premiers y perdent 
■au contraire, Le 6®* ne gagne ni ne perd. 
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Series de la Soci^ite de Ningpo. 

r — * — 

No. 1 — ^14j500 sapfiques. 



2—13,600 

yy 

yy 

3—12,600 

yy 

y? 

4—11,500 

yy 

yy 

6—10,500 

yy 

yy 

6— 9,500 

yy 

yy 

7— 8,500 

yy 

yy 

8— 7,500 

yy 

y^ 

9_ 6^500 

yy 

yy 

10— 6,500 

yy 


Le No. 10 paie pendant 10 ans 6,500 sapSques soit 49,500', il 
recevra 100,000 sapSques moins 5,500 soit 94,500. 

Le No. 9 recevra 100,000 — 6,500 = 93,500 

„ 8 ?,500 = 92,600 

„ 7 8,600 = 91,600 

„ 6 ... 9,600 = 90,500 

„ 6 10,600 = 89,500 

„ 4 11,500 = 88,500 

„ 3 12,500 = 87,600 

,, 2 13,600 = 86,500 

„ 1 14,500 = 85,500 


1 
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AETICLB 11. 

4 

NOTES ON THE COAL EIBLDS AND GENBEAL GEOLOGY 
OF THE NBIGHBOHEHOOD OF NAGASAKI. 

« 

Bt THOS. W. KINGSMILL, Esq., 

Corresponding Searetary. 

As I believe no attempt has yet been made to throw light on the 
age of the Goal fields at Japan the following notes may have an 
interest. The rock at Nagasaki itself may bo called a coai'se 
volcanic grit; large blocks of green-stone lying embedded in a 
mass of debris of every size and shape. Here and there these 
rocks seem to be penetrated by dykes of more modern igneous 
rocks, blit the main masses though consisting of the ruins of 
plutonic formations show little sign themselves of volcanic action. 
The thickness of these grits must be very great: their base may 
be seen in a valley near the village of Tomats, and from that they 
seem to stretch as far at least as Tokeets some 13 miles distant. 
They form hills about 1,800 to 2,000 feet in height and seem to 
have a nearly constant dip at a very small angle to the W. N. W. 
To a visitor the most striking feature of these rocks is the peculiar 
manner in which the denuding forces have acted. Though as 
above stated the strata are nearly horizontal the rock may be 
seen jutting up into fantastic needles and castle like structures. 
Some times a few feet from the edge of a precipice a gigantic 
needle will he seen rising far above the neighbouring trees, while 
again on the top of a rounded mass will appear a pile of jutting 
rocks almost like the bastions and walls of a mediteval fortress; 
and one mass on the road to Tokeets bears such a fantastic 
likeness to the head of an Egyptian Sphinx as to have earned the 
name of the ^^Giant^s Head.” 

The lowest portion of this series may he seen in a valley to the 
South of Tomats mentioned above; here at a turn in the road 
soft shales appear dipping W.N.W. at an angle of about 15 
degrees. A few steps farther an excavation, driven in on the 
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.slope of the strata and propped with wood;, points out the entrance 
to an old coal mine, now abandoned ; about a quarter of a mile 
on another similar is met with. Whether these mines were ever 
profitably worked or not I was not able to learn ; but the expense 
of draining them in the native manner by means of flight of 
small water wheels turned by the feet of boys must have been 
excessive. At this spot I could obtain no fossils; but about a half 
mile fiirther, near a tea house at the summit of a path leading to 
the sea, a bed of soft grey shale cropped up by the way side; in 
this was a beautifully preserved leaf bed containing in abundance 
the leaves of dicotyledonous plants. The colouring matter even 
in some instances remained, while the structure and veining were 
beautifully mai’ked. Below these beds at the other side of the 
valley, at the side of a small gorge known as the Mermaids 
DelP’ the lower rocks were seen to be mica schists altered and 
contorted, on Tvhich the newer formations rested unconformably. 

Lying' in a S. E. direction from this spot, at the entrance of the 
Bay of Nagasaki are the islands at Tako-sima, Koyald and Iwo- 
sima ; the first of these is about half mile in diameter and forms 
an outlier of the coal series of the district; the rocks dip to the 
N. W. and expose on the S. E. face a fine section of the - coal 
bearing strata. These are for the most part composed of a coarse 
concretionary sand stone of a sickly yellowish brown colour 
showing large concentric patches stained with iron. The whole 
series is more or less fossiliferous ; stems, leaves and trunks of 
trees or stains of carbonaceous matter occuring all through the 
series. One large boulder lying on the beach disclosed the 
branching stem of a tree converted into coal, -while all round the 
debris cast out from the mines fragments of trunks of all sizes up 
to 10 or 11 inches in diameter were lying. The interior of these 
stems was generally converted into a silicious stone retaining 
traces of structure, while the hark and the outer wood were for the 
most part carbonized. 

At various depths in the mass, but in more abundant quantities 
near the coal seams, were leaf-hearing beds of blackish shale 
containing likewise traces of carbonized branches; at intervals 
too occurred bands enclosing nodules of impure iron stone, these 
bands however seeming not to exceed a few inches in thickness. 
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In the island of Tako-sima three principal beds of coal seemed 
to occur in a thickness of about 700 feet; of which the upper 
seemed to produce the 
best coal; and had been 
worked to a consider- 
able extent. The island 
forms a sort of irregular 
triangle, the east face 
where the edges of the 
beds have been exposed 
by denudation present- 
ing a steep escarpment, 
while the -western por- 
tion of the island des- 
cends to the sea in a 
gentle slope correspond- 
ing with the dip of the 
beds. The outcrop of the beds is marked on the rough sketch in 
the margin, O representing the highest and most worked seam. 
Towards the extreme north easterly angle of the island the out- 
crop of this seam approached the sea level, below which on its dip 
towards B it inclined; and here the lowest mine of the series had 
been vrorked, which served besides as a drainage shaft for the 
portion of the seam lying above it in level. The mode of working 
adopted was most peculiar, and in view of the lie of the beds 
probably the most unsatisfactory possible; long galleries heavily 
timbered to support the roof and aides were driven in from the 
outcrop on the slope of the beds, or at a declining angle about 
12°, these passages were not even straight but twisted about fii’om 
one side to the other to avoid obstacles on their passage. As the 
work went on the coal was simply extracted from the head of the 
gallery, which in every case was supported and lined with heavy 
masses of wood; no attempt was made by connecting passages to 
extract the coal at either side, the miners simply working* ahead 
as long as they could remove the debris and coal from the 
extremity. Some of these descending' adits driven into the hill 
were at least 400 yards in length, and yet at their extremity they 
might probably have been reached by a vertical shafl; of 60 yards 
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in depth. The shafts were generally from 5 feet to 9 feet (5 
inches high^ and about the same width at bottom^ tapering'^ 
towards the top^ though their size varied according to the cir- 
cumstances of the case. The coal seams themselves were irregular 
in thickness^ the coal appearing rather to lie in pockets than in 
an even seam, in some places I was assured that it was 8 feet in 
thickness while in others it dwindled down to 2 or 3 feet; thick 
layers of shale occurred in some places in the middle of the seam 
dividing it into two or more portions; sometimes the coal ap- 
peared altogether to cease, nothing but a wall of rock existing at 
one side, the result probably of slight shifts.- 

As stated above, the lowest shaft was used to some extent as a 
drain for the upper portion of the seam; its mouth opened about 
60 feet over’ the level of the sea, but it seemed to dip some con- 
siderable distance under that level. The method of drainage 
adopted was as primitive as the other operations about the mines. 
Naked boys or men seated on a cross beam drove with their 
feet light water wheels about 5 feet in diameter; floats fixed on 
these lifted the water some two feet over a dam into the next 
level where the same operation had to be repeated, each lift was 
thus somewhat under 2 feet; I calculated there were eighty or 
ninety of these wheels at work in this shaft. To carry off the 
water from the upper shaft were small adits penetrating the rock 
hut whether natural or artificial I could not say. The workmen 
said they were in hopes of getting this mine dry after soma 
weeks work, when they would remove the wheels and work it 
further till the water again stopped them. 

At intervals at the side of this shaft chambers for the accom- 
modation of the workmen had been formed; when I passed down 
they had all retired for a midday rest, and seemed quite happy 
and comfortable, lying down asleep or chatting to one another. 
Although this mine was much more crooked than the others and 
there was no artificial means of ventilation, the air though damp 
was pure. Throiig'hout the whole of the mines there was no 
escape of dangerous gases; indeed the little actual depth below 
the surface at -which they were worked naturally left a sufficiency 
of natural channels for their dissipation. At the south east 
angle of the island the lowest visible seam A cropped out on the 
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beach, bnt bad never been worked, probably owing to the expense 
of drainage, it lying altogether below the sea level ; the second seam 
B wasonlypartially worked, the uppermost C being the favourite* 

On examining carefully, some time after my visit, the fossils 
obtained by me on the spot, I was much surprised to find them 
agreeing in character with those from the leaf bed at Tomats; the 
rocks are more compact than those at the base of the Nagasaki 
grits, but this identity in fossils points them out as portions of the 
same system, whether upper or lower the time and opportunities at 
my disposal did not allow me to ascertain. The leaves especially 
were beautifully preserved, bearing a considerable magnifying 
power. They seemed to consist entirely of dicotyledons in the 
specimens in my possession, though many of the trunks seem to 
belong to the palm tribe; ferns and the more familiar plants of 
the carboniferoiis formations in China and Europe were entirely 
absent, nor did I notice conifers or cycads. The flora seemed to 
bear a close resemblance to that of the Brown Coal” of Germany 
the likeness extending to the families represented. 

As dicotyledinous plants made their first appearance, so far as 
is already known, in the later secondary formations, and as 
even at this epoch the flora still retained for the most part its 
archaic physiognomy, being largely composed of the older cycads, 
ferns, calamites and conifers, we can hardly place the geological 
age of these rocks earlier than the Chalk of Europe. Indeed fi‘om 
the similarity of its fossils to the recent flora of the neighbourhood, 
it seems more probable that we must class the formation as 
belonging to the early Tertiaries. 

In the neighbouring island of Koyaki coal mines have also 
been worked in similar rocks. Iwo-sima seems to consist of similar 
deposits, while the same formation appears to extend to the Goto 
Islands where large masses of shale and sand-stone dipping at 
low angles towards the W. and S. are seen at both sides of the 
Pukuye channel. The sand stone used generally for building 
purposes at Nagasaki is evidently quarried from the same forma- 
tion; it is of a disagreeable yellow brown colour and of a marked 
concretionary structure, large reddish spheroidal masses appear- 
ing everywhere in the mass, ^giving the walls built of it a most 
unpleasant appearance of insecurity. 
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Should the other coal fields of Japan prove to belong to the 
same series^ we shall have in J apan one of the newest coal fields 
of any extent in the world 5 deposits of carbonaceous matter of 
equally late date occur indeed in many localities in Europe and 
America but they are generally of extremely limited area, and 
rarely if ever appear in the form of true coal, being usually in 
the state of lignite. Compared with the neighbouring country of 
China a curious contrast appears 5 in China most of the rocks 
belong to the palaeozoic or early secondary ages; the later de- 
posits in the central and sea hoard provinces at least being* 
confined to a few sand stones and clays; while in the island of 
Kiusiu deposits of solid, rock thousands of feet in thickness have 
been formed and elevated in comparatively recent times. 
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ARTICLE III. 

4 

ISTOTIONS OP THE ANCIENT CHINESE RESPECTING MUSIC. 

A COMPLETE TRANSLATION OR THE YOK-KYI, 

OR Memorial of Music, according to the Imperial Edition.* 

■»- 

By Dr. B. JENKINS. 


Chapteb L 

The Source of Mum: Sounds jfvoceed from ilie 
emotional nature- 

As to the source of Music, it is from some emotion of the human 
mind that every musical air takes its rise, and these emotions are 
produced by exterior objects. As soon as an object strikes one, 
an emotion is produced, and the effect is manifested by sounds. 
As sounds thus respond to sentiments, a great variety is produced, 
and from this variety, what are called musical airs are formed. 
These airs being enriched with harmonious sounds, and accom- 
panied with battle-axes, and standards formed of feathers and 
long hair, — the insignia of military power, and implements of 
military manoeuvre, — that is called music. 

It is from airs that music is composed: but the source of music 
lies in the mind of man, as it is affected by outward objects. 
Therefore, when the mind is affected by sentiments of sorrow, 
the sounds elicited are pungent and hasty: when pleasure is 
experienced, the sounds drawn forth are mild and slow: when 
joy is experienced, the sounds enlarge and expand: when anger 
is felt, the sounds become coarse atid wild: when the mind is 
subdued hy respect, the sounds become direct and clear: when 
the mind is influenced by love, the sounds become harmonious 
and tender. These six sorts of emotion are not naturally inherent 
in the mind of man, but they are excited by exterior objects. 
Therefore it is that the ancient emperors watched over with so 
much care whatever might influence the mind of man. 

before the Society on Otli June, 1868. 
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It was on this account that the ancient emperors imposed 
ceremonial-rites, for instructing and directing the will of man, — 
that they established music, for the purpose of harmonizing 
sounds, — instituted laws for the purpose of effecting unity in 
human action, — and attached penalties, in order to obviate dis- 
order, In the rites and in music, in penalties and in statutory 
regulations, there was but one object, and that was to produce a 
uniformity in the sentiments of the people, and to educe the 
doctrine of law and order in government. 

It is in man’s mind that every musical air finds its source! 
The passions being moved within, are consequently manifested 
without in sounds. When these sounds form a composition, that 
is called an air. When good order prevails, the airs breathe 
calm and joy, — the government then is well-tempered. When 
disorder prevails, the airs are filled with murmuring hate and 
impatient anger, — then government is perverse. When a nation 
is about to fall, its airs breathe sorrow and reflection, — ^the people 
are in straits : all which goes to prove that there is an intimate 
relation between the nature of the musical airs and the condition 
of the government. 

The note appertains to the sovereign 5 the note shimg 
relates to the magistrates ,• the note Itydli relates to the people ^ 
the note cJiz to work, and the note yu to things. If there be no 
disorder in these five classes, then the airs meet with no defect or 
obstacle. If the note he not in order, the sound will be 
wild, — 'like the sovereign who is proud and conceited. If the 
note sMng he confused, then the sound is not correct, — ^like the 
minister who is not regular in his duties. If the note J^yo/i he 
irregular, then its sound will he mournful, — ^like tlie murmurings 
of the people under oppressive government. If the note cliz he 
confused, then its sound will he piteous, — ^like the cries of un- 
ceasing involuntary servitude. If the note yii he out of order, 
then the sound will he weak, — ^like the weakness of the people 
overladen by the burden of excessive taxation. If the whole of 
the five notes he not in order, then there will he a confusing and 
overstepping of the proper bounds, which may be called careless- 
ness. Thus the' hounds between the respective spheres of the 
governing and the governed being mutually overstepped, the 
country is sure to fall, without any prospect of a restoration. 

Every air finds its source in the mind of man. Music is in- 
timately connected with the essential relations of beings. Thus, 
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to know sounds^ without knowing* airs^ is to he like birds and 
beasts. To know airs^ without knowing music^ is the province 
of the vulgar herd of mankind. It is the province of the superior 
man alone to understand the principles of music. 

Therefore sounds are studied^ in order to know airs ; airs are 
studied in order to understand music j and music is studied, in 
order to know how to govern. In this manner political science 
is complete. Thus, we cannot discuss the nature of airs with a 
man who does not understand sounds^ and we cannot discuss 
music with one who does not understand airs. But a knowledge 
of music is closely akin to that of the ceremonial-rites. When 
the ceremonial-rites and music are obtained, it may be said that 
virtue is possessed, — for the word virtue may be defined — a 
possession. 

But the magnificence of music does not demand that we 
should execute airs perfectly 5 as the rite of ofierings does not 
demand that an exquisite flavor should be given to the viands 
olfered. Even the lute which is played in the temple of ancestors 
has only cords of red silk and a few perforations in the sounding- - 
board. There one person gives the keynote of the tune, and only 
three others respond thereto, — thus leaving out other parts of the 
harmony. In the ceremony of offering viands, water is preferred 
to wine; the sacred vases contain only raw fish, and the soup has 
no seasoning, — so leaving out many of the flavors. 

Thus it is that in instituting the rites and music, the ancient 
emperors did not seek to satisfy entirely the appetites of the 
mouth and stomach, of the ears and eyes, but they sought to 
teach the people to hold the mean in the love of what was good 
and aversion toward what \vas evil, in order to lead men into 
correct principles. 

Man is naturally peaceable. This is his heaven-conferred 
nature. Influenced by external things, carnal desires are excited. 
It is by the af)proach of external things that the mind acquires 
knowledge, and that liking and aversion are manifested. If 
sentiments of liking and aversion have no proper rules of 
constraint within, man will be led into error by the influence of 
outward things^ and cannot return to personal virtue, and then 
the original virtuous nature implanted in him by Heaven will be 
destroyed. 

When men are ceaselessly moved by external things, and their 
likings and aversions have no proper rule of restraint, then it is 
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only necessary for the object to be presented^ and tbe man is 
influenced. Now^ man being thus moved by outward objects. 
If' and the heavenly principle natural to him being destroyed, he 

becomes a constant victim to his fleshly desires; hence arises 
that rebellious and deceitful heart which is manifested, with its 
carnal and rebellious workings in act. Wherefore it is that the 
strong cheat the weak; the many oppress the few, the crafty 
take advantage of the simple; the bold afiright the timid; the 
sick are not cared for and nourished; the infirm aged and tender 
youth, the solitary widower and the lonely orphan, do not obtain 
^ what their condition properly claims : courses which belong only 
to a state of the greatest disorder. 

Therefore the ancient kings, in instituting rites and music, 
have fixed a mean to the inevitable tendencies of man. The 
coarse hempen garments, sobbing and tears, establish a rule in 
the different sorts of mourning. The hell, the drum, the shield 
and battle-axe, serve to regulate joy and pleasure. The rites of 
marriage, of assuming the cap of manhood, and taking the hair- 
pin, regulate the relations and the distinctions between man 
and woman. The ceremonial feasts between princes, and those 
between agriculturists, fix the relations of intercourse in their 
coming together. 

The rites mark the classes and their reciprocal duties in the 
minds of the people: music harmonizes the different sounds 
among the people: laws require the observance of ceremonial 
rites and musical regulations, and punishments restrain their 
infraction: rites, music, punishments and government extend 
everywhere, and no one is permitted to oppose their requirements. 
Thus magisterial rule is complete. 


Ohapteb II. 

Music Dmimed: In ovJiat it agrees 
mid diffbi-sjrom, the Hites. 

It is by music that unity of sentiment is obtained. It is by 
the rites that the requisite distinctions in society are established. 
Unity produces reciprocal affection, and distinctions produce 
appropriate respect. Wlien music is in excess, the affections 
are not kept within due bounds ; and when ceremonial rites are 


3 
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in excess; it tends to estrangement. Tlie legitimate tendency of 
music and tlie rites is, to produce harmony of sentiment and 
elegance of manners. 

In establishing a ritual etiquette, the noble and the ignoble 
receive their appropriate rank ; but in uniting all by means of 
music, concord between the higher and lower classes is produced.. 
It is by the manifestation of liking for what is good, and aversion 
toward what is evil, that a distinction is put bctw’-een tlie wise 
and those devoid of wisdom : it is by chastisement that a restraint 
is put upon the oppressor; and it is by raising the meritorious 
to dignities, that an equitable administration is indicated. It is 
by benevolence that the ruler produces reciprocal affection, and by 
justice that he corrects all impropriety. Thus it is that good 
order is to be carried out among the people of the nation. 

Music comes from within, and the ritesiind their accomplishment 
without. As music comes from -within, it is peace-inspiring: 
as the rites arise from -without, they are cultivating and adorning. 
Music is by nature easy; and the rites generally present no 
difficulties. 

When music prevails, then all reproaclies cease. When the 
rites flourish, then there are no contentions. When the em])ire 
is governed hy condescension, it may be said that it is by music 
and the rites that such a result is attained. When oppressors 
of the people do not arise; wdien the feudal lords assist, and 
submit to, the emperor; when the implements of warfare are laid 
aside; when the five kinds of punishment fall into disuse ; -when 
there are no grievances on the part of the people, and the emperor 
is not irritated, — ^in such a state of things, it is because music 
generally pervades the nation. When the sovereign fulfils the 
duties of filial piety, and makes clear the distinction bet-ween the 
aged and the young, so as to incite by his example a respectful 
disposition in all who live within the four seas, — when the sovereign 
acts thus, then it may truly be said that the rites are widely 
disseminated. 

The harmony of music is like that between heaven and earth. 
The gradation in the rites is similar to that which exists between 
the different beings in heaven and on earth. It is because of 
harmony that beings do not perish: and it is because of the 
gradation, that certain sacrifices are offered to Heaven, and 
different ones to Earth. In the visible world there are the rites 
and music, and in the unseen world there are the spirits of the 
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and the spirits deified. Sucli being the case, if music and 
the rites prevail in the empire; every body is respectful and 
^ifieetionate. 

In the rites there are many details to be attended tO; but the 
object of all is to promote respectfulness : in music there are a 
variety of compositions; but their object is to promote mutual 
alfection. The business of the rites and of music is, then; similar. 
Therefore the enlightened sovereign carries on what his predecessors 
commenced ; yet matters in detail take the impress of the times, 
:and the names of musical compositions change to suit the exigency 
created by the merits of those in whose honor they are performed. 

The bell; the flageolet; the drum, the sonorous stone; the 
plumed-standard; the fiute, the shield and the hattle-axe, are the 
implements used in musical performances. The crookedness and 
uprightness of the person, the inclination and elevation of the 
head ; the relative position of the ranks of persons 3 the measure 
of the forward or retrograde steps 3 the slowness or celerity of 
the movements, — these are the exterior appliances of music. The 
sacrificial vases called 7 mei, Ua^ and teu^ — according* to the 
established regulations — are tlie vessels of the ritual ceremonies. 
To ascend and descend, to take one’s place above or to wait below ; 
the assuming a reverential demeanor, and showing* the beauties 
of one’s habiliments, these are the elegancies of the rites. 

He who knows the essential nature of music and of the rites, 
can execute. He who knows their external elegancies can imitate. 
He who by his own personal knowledge can execute, may be 
accounted to be possessed of the noblest faculties : and he who 
can imitate the productions of others may he called intelligent : — 
SO; those who are intellig*ent, and those who are possessed of the 
noblest faculties, may he called imitators and inventors. 

The harmony of music is like that which exists between heaven 
and earth. The order in the rites resembles that which exists 
between the different beings in heaven and on earth. By reason 
of that harmony all beings are produced. By reason of that 
order and gradation all beings have their separate functions. 
Music is an imitation of what the heavens originate. The rites 
are an imitation of the laws existing on the earth. If the laws 
he faulty, tlie result is disorder ; if the executive be faulty, the 
result is oppression. Understand thoroughly the heavens and 
the earth; and tlien you will be able to practise successfiilly the 
Hies and music. 
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The spirit of music consists in discussing* the requirements of tha 
component parts^ without injury to the exig'encxes of any one of 
them. J oy and affection are its outward affairs. The maintenance 
of the mean^ and undeviating rectitude, are the substance of the 
rites : seriousness, veneration, respect, and deference^ are its laws. 
So the rites and music have a broad significance, and are not 
confined to the metals and stones of which their instruments and 
utensils are composed, and that produce only sounds and airs, — ► 
these being only things used in the ancestral temple, and in the 
sacrifices to the tutelary gods of the land and of grain, and in the 
services offered to the mountains and rivers, and to the spirits 
of the dead and of those who have been deified — ^things altogether 
within the province of the mass of the people. 


Chapter III. 

The Principles of 3Imc: IIoiv the Mites and 3ft(sia 
7vere settled mid regtdated. 

When the sovereign has accomplished a work, he has a musical 
composition made to perpetuate the remembrance thereof. When 
his government is firmly established he regulates the ceremonial- 
rites. If the work be great, the music is perfect. Should the 
government extend everywhere, the rites are complete. The 
manoeuvring of shields and battle-axes does not constitute perfect 
music. The offering* of boiled flesh in sacrifice does not constitute 
an all-pervading sacrifice. 

Under the Five Emperors,* as the epochs differed in nature,, 
so the music was not uniform. Under the Three Kings, as the- 
ages differed, so the same rites were not followed. Music 'when 
carried to excess produces sorrow: and coarseness in the rites 
induces a perfunctory execution of them. But to give profound 
attention to music without inducing sorrow, and to give full 
attention to the rites without inducing carelessness, — it is only 
he who is possessed of the highest mental and moral endowments 
that can do thus. 

*T1iosg styled the Five Emperors, were whose date is prrt at B. C. 

2j852; Shun-rnmg : Hwang-ii 2,697 B. C.; Yau 2,367; and Shun, 2,26& 
B. C. 

Those styled the Three Kings are: Fm, whose reign is placed atB. C. 2,206^ 
Tdng^ B. C. 1,766; and Wiin and Wu as one reign, B. C. 1,1^4 to 
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The heavens are high ahove^ the earth is far helow^ and the 
multitude of creatures which occupy the interval between them, 
have the corresponding' gradation in their modes of existence; 
hence the institution of the rites fixes the distinction between the 
honorable and the mean among men. Heaven, earth and all 
things unceasingly revolve, and their combined action gives rise 
to all creations and transformations. So, music attunes and 
harmonizes the emotional nature of man, — it combines the virtues 
and nourishes them, — and thus it flourishes. In spring every- 
thing puts forth ; in summer everything increases — an emblem of 
benevolence, which incites to the love of mankind. In autumn 
we gather in our harvests, and in the winter we store them up — 
distinguishing their qualities — an- emblem of justice, which gives 
to every one what is proper to his relation. Benevolence is akin 
to music, for it unites and harmonizes; and justice is akin to the 
rites, for it decides and apportions what is befitting. 

Music is intimately connected with the harmony of the senti- 
ments. It follows the superior principle in nature (the ^/dngr) and 
is directed toward heaven. The rites distinguish what things are 
proper; they depend upon the inferior principle in nature (the 
and are directed toward earth. Therefore, the ancient sages 
created music, to respond to heaven; and instituted the rites to 
respond to earth. When the rites and music are executed with 
perfection, heaven and earth equally accomplish their respective 
duties. 

The heavens are high above, and the earth is below. The 
distinction of sovereign above and subject below is in imitation 
thereof. So mountains and valleys are spread over the earth, and 
it is in imitation of them that we have the distinctions of noble 
and plebeian among men: and the principle of movement and 
the principle of repose constantly succeed each other appropriately, 
as the lesser and greater rites make the requisite distinctions. 
The five social relations (of king and minister, father and son, 
husband and wife, elder and younger brother, friend and compa- 
nion) collect together the individuals in relative order: the rites 
separate things according* to their species — and this is because 
the decreed destiny is not alike for all. There are various figures 
in the heavens, and various forms on earth, and these serve as 
models ornammting co^imne^ and constmcting iuildmgs — so 
the distinctions established by the rites are like those which exist 
between heaven and earth. 
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The subtle fluid (h/i ) of eartlx mounts upward, and the subtle 
fluid ) of lieaTen descends : the two principles ( yhi and yang) 
come mutually into contact: the heavens and the earth act 
reciprocally on each other. To move being’s there is the thunder r 
to make them spring* there are the wind and rain : to keep them 
in motion, there are the four seasons : to -warm them up, there are* 
the sun and moon. By means of these, all beings have their 
birth and development : so, then, the music of the sage is like the 
harmony existing between heaven and earth. 

When the transformations of heaven and earth are untimely,, 
then there is no birth. When the requisite distinctions between 
male and female are lost sight of‘ then confusion is complete. 
So, wdien music is untimely, harmony is violated ; and when the 
rites fail to make the relative distinctions of dtity, disorder results.. 

The influence of the rites and music readies to heaven, and 
pervades the earth j it runs through the ym andydag — the inferior 
and the superior principles of nature,' — and even pervades the 
invisible world of souls and spirits; it reaches to the highest 
elevation and most extreme distance, and sounds the most impe- 
netrable depths. 

Music holds the place of the great original principle — Heaven r- 
tlie rites- hold the place of created beings — Earth. In showing 
itself without repose music is like heaven, which is in perpetual 
motion; in showing themselves immovable, the rites resemble 
earth — w^hich is without motion. On the one part unceasing- 
movement, on the other constant repose — all phenomena being 
embraced in the interval betw'een the tw'o, — therefore it is that 
the men of the most exalted virtue sj}eak only of the rites and 
music — ^for the doctrines of music and the rites are like the doctrines' 
of heaven and earth. 


Chapter IV. 

T/ie '^(ses of MksIg to the Nation: hlnm a recompense 
of Virtue, 

In ancient times the emperor Slmn made a lute with five silken? 
strings, in order to- chant the Ode ^^Ntin fang^^ or South windi’ 
Xmei, his minister, began to regulate the sort of music -which, as- 
a reward, wms allowed to- the feudal barons. Therefore it is that 
the emperors,, in determining the music that might be used as 
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reward by tlie feudal lords, recompensed tbe virtues of whicli 
they were possessed* If tbeir virtue was great^ — ^if they taught 
the people to esteem highly agriculture^ so that the harvests were 
ripe at the proper time, then a musical recompense was granted 
to them. So, when a feudal baron laboured assiduously in the 
good government of the people, the successive files of performers 
allowed in the evolutions accompanying’ his music, extended to a 
great distance j while he who was remiss in the government of the 
people had but a very limited allowance in the files of performers 
accompanying’ his music. Hence it was only necessary to glance 
at the display accompanying a baron’s music in order to ascertain 
the amount of his virtue, — as it was only necessary to hear the 
posthumous designation of one deceased, in order to know what 
his actions were during his life. 

The music of Yau, called the Ta-cliangj displayed the virtues 
of that ancient emperor. The music of Hwang-ti, called liyien-chz^ 
shows that all was complete under that emperor. The music 
of Shun, called the Shmi, intimates the continuance of the virtues 
of his predecessor. The music of 1% called Ivya^ indicates the 
greatness of Til, The music of the Yin and Cheu dynasties 
exhausts all that appertains to human affiiirs. 

The law of heaven and earth is such, that if the cold and heat 
do not come at their appropriate season, maladies result: if the 
wind and rain have not their due limits, famine results. Now, 
instruction is to the people just like the cold and heat: if it he not 
given at the proper time, great damage results. Public affairs 
are to the people just like the wind and rain : if the proper limits 
be not observed, no good results. So the ancient emperors have 
given music for instruction, in order to imitate the lessons of 
heaven in their government of the empire, and the people, likewise, 
have imitated the virtuous example of the sovereign. 

By the use of grain we may nourish hogs, and also produce 
wine. The proper use of wine is not necessarily productive of evil 
and misery; hut when it is so taken as to be productive of quarrels 
and lawsuits in abundance, then it becomes the cause of distress. 
Wherefore, in the times of the ancient kings, wine being used in 
the ceremony, manifold compliments between host and guest were 
passed at each cup; but that they could drink for a whole day 
without intoxication, this was the warning of the ancient kings 
against the unha})py effects of wine. Wherefore feasts are for the 
enjoyment of the guests: music presents the image of virtue: the 
rites impose obstacles in the way of excess. 
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Thus, whenever the ancient emperors had any occasion of great 
mournings they did not fail to observe the rites^ in order to 
moderate their grief; whenever any occasion of great rejoicing 
occurred, they did not lail to observe tlie rites, in order to restrain 
their joy: thus it is that the rites alone restrain grief and joy 
within their proper hounds. 


Chaptek V. 

Musie cleBCnlecl: Its nature and (ffects. 

Music is one of those things in which men of the highest virtue 
and endowments find pleasure, for it has the power of making the 
the people good, of moving men in their inmost depths, and of 
changing the entire manners of the age. Therefore the ancient 
emperors promulgated music as a branch of instruction. 

The people possess corporeal organs and intellectual fiiculties, 
which constitute their nature; hut grief and joy, pleasure and 
anger, are emotions of the mind which are not constant. If an 
emotion arise, excited hy some exterior object, then the emotion 
of the mind is immediately manifested without. Therefore it is 
that when we find the monarch to he a person of small capacity, 
and the airs composed dry, hasty, abrupt and meagre, w'e may 
conclude that the people are thoughtful and sorrowful. When 
the ruler is liberal, cordial and considerate, and the airs are Ml, 
broad, elegant and orderly, we may conclude that the people are 
prosperous and joyous. When the ruler is rude and fierce, and 
the airs begin with sounds which are coarse and shrill, conclude 
'with angry and wild sounds, and have loud and full sounds in 
the centre, it may he determined that the peo})le are firm and 
courageous. When the ruler is pure and upright, and the airs 
compassionate, courteous, stately, dignified and solid, it may be 
inferred that the people are rigid and respectful. When the ruler 
is high-minded and liberal, and the airs flowing and harmonious, 
it may be concluded that tlie people are tenderly affectionate. 
When the ruler is wild and unsettled in disposition, and crooked 
and depraved in charactei’, and the airs produced are winding, 
jerking and hasty, it may he concluded that the people are aban- 
doned to the lowest passions. 

Therefore it is that the ancient emperors took the sentiments 
of human nature as the essential basis of music, and that they 
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examined the rules of different sounds and instruments, in order 
to determine what was most suitable for the dilFerent rites. 
Music is calculated to assist the harmony of the creative energy 
and to direct human actions in the paths required by the 
five relations. It prevents a too great development on the part 
of the superior principle (yd7'i(/) in nature, and a too great retire- 
ment on the part of the inferior (or ijin) principle : it prevents 
the too firm in character from running into anger, and the too 
mild in disposition from running into fear. These four effects 
extend and unite in their proper mean in order to manifest them- 
selves immediately without, all quietly holding their respective 
places, without at all infringing one upon the other. 

Afterward, the ancient emperors established colleges and lite- 
rary degrees; they gave development to music, the rules of which 
they had fixed, and the beauties of which they studied, in order 
to consolidate natural virtue; they united and harmonized the 
weaker and stronger sounds; they gave the beginning and the 
end their relative importance, so as to produce in music a repre- 
sentation of human affairs. In short, they so managed that the 
doctrine which regulates the duties between near and distant 
relatives, between the noble and the plebeian, between the elder 
and the younger, between males and .females, were jdainly dis- 
played upon all these points in music: wherefore it is said that 
by means of music the profoundest depths may be seen. 

When the land is worn out, plants and trees cannot attain 
their growth; when the waters of the rivers are disturbed, the 
fish and turtles cannot attain their proper size; when the crea- 
tive energy is decayed, then the natural productions cannot 
attain perfection; when the age is corrupt, then good principles 
are buried, and music has become depraved. 

Therefore it is that when the music is in a disordered state, 
though there be pleasure, there is no quiet enjopnent; and there 
is a neglect of the proprieties of life, a floating away with the 
current of disorder, and a forgetfulness to come back to the fun- 
damental principles of good order. In this state of unbridled 
license, when difficulties press, then the baser passions rule, mov- 
ing the low^est propensities, to the destruction of the harmony of 
virtue; wherefore the sage despises and abandons such music. 
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Chapteb VL 

The forms of Mmio: JEfects of Depraved 
and of Correct Mnm. 

Every depraved sound moves tlie mind of man, and immediately 
the vicious inclinations respond thereto. When the vicious incli- 
nations are incited to action, then depraved music flourishes. 
When -well-regulated sounds move the mind of man, then the 
good inclinations in man respond. When the good inclinations 
are set in action, harmonious music floitrislies. Every beginnings 
has, then, its legitimate response,* the disobedient and the de- 
praved, the crooked and upright, each reverts to its legitimate 
department, and the natural law of all things is, that each, 
according to the law of its species, acts one upon the other. 

"Wherefore, the endeavor of the sage is, to return towaxd those 
sentiments which nature implanted in him at his birth, so as to 
rectify his thoughts. He compares the nature of things, in order 
to perfect his actions. So, he will not permit lewd sounds nor 
unchaste sights to have access to his ears or eyes; nor will he 
permit vicious music or depraved rites to have access to his heart; 
ho will not permit the influence of idleness and depravity to aifect 
the demeanor of his person; hut lie so acts that Iiis ears, eyes, 
nose, mouth, —liis intellectual faculties and his bodily organs, — 
all follow a course of rectitude, in order to accomplish wliat is his 
legitimate duty. 

Then lie puts forth sounds and airs, to which are added the 
graces of the lute and the lyre; evolutions are made with the 
shield and battle-axe; the flourishes Avith the tall standards or- 
namented Avitli plumes, and with tliose having long floAving hair, 
giA^e additional ornament,— Avliile these are folIoAved up AAUth the 
sound of pipe and -flute. It is thus that the sage strives to 
throAv splendor upon his sublime virtues — of Avhich music is the 
ex])onent, — and to assist the harmony of the four seasons, in 
order to bring into bold relief tbe intimate relations existing be- 
tween music and all created things. 

Thus, the splendour of music is the image of heaven; its am- 
])litude is the image of earth. The beginning and tbe end are 
(■he image of the four seasons. The circuitous evolutions accorn- 
pan 3 ’-ing the music, are the image of the wind and rain. TJje flve 
notes, imaged in the five colors, form a harmonious AAdiole, in 
A\diich there is no confiision. The eight Avinds folloAv after the 
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twelve notes of tlie gamuts in wliicli there is no disorder. Ther 
different degrees of the mnsical scale attain a certain number^ 
wdiicli is -without any variation. The weak and the strong sounds 
combine perfectly. The beginning and the end mutually produce^ 
each other. The air and the accompaniment, with their clear or 
cloudy sounds, succeed each other as conductors. 

Therefore it is, that when music is generally taught, the duties 
of the five relations are thoroughly comprehended; the ears and 
the eyes are quick and penetrating'; the animal spirits and the 
emotional nature are in perfect calm ; public manners and customs- 
are reformed, and the whole empire enjoys profound tranquility. 

Wherefore it is said that music is joy. But for the sage, joy 
consists in the acquisition of virtue, while the joy of the mean 
man consists in gratifying his carnal appetites. In regulating 
the appetites by means of virtue, there is no disorder in them: 
but in 3uelding to the appetites, hy a complete forgetfulness of 
virtue, man is thrown into that state of doubtful uncertainty -where 
there is no true jo3^ Hence it is that the superior man reverts 
toward those sentiments of good which are his hy natural endow- 
ment, in order that he may rectify his thoughts, and that he may 
extend the sphere of music, so as to complete his instruction, — 
for if the sphere of music he extended, the people are directed to- 
ward virtuous methods, and then the happy effect of the sovereign’s 
virtue may be seen. 

Virtue is the great principle of human nature. Music is the 
budding forth of virtue. Metals, stones, silk and bamboo furnish 
material for musical instruments. Verse serves to express the 
thoug'hts : singing modulates the voice : the evolutions set the 
countenance in movement. These three things take their origin 
in the mind, and the instruments of music follow the outward 
expression. 

Hence it follows that the internal nature of music is deep, 
and that its external manifestation is brilliant. It may be com- 
})ared to that expansive energy which wonderfully produces all 
things. The harmony however, must he concentrated inwardly, 
in order to flourish outwardly, for music is a thing which cannot 
be falsified. 

Music is the product of the heart’s emotions. Sounds and airs 
are the body of music. The elegance and the measure are the 
ornaments of the sounds. In the producing of music, 4 he sage 
begins by moving his own heart, and then strives to reproduce 
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this emotion in music; and lastly, lie regulates the adornments. 
For this reason it is, that the evolutions are preceded by sounding- 
the drum, in order to awake to pi’eparation. Three paces are 
then taken, by way of prelude. The drum is again struck, as the 
signal for moving forward. When the performers are in disorder, 
they are recalled to their respective places by the globular bell; 
and, how rapid soever the evolutions may be, no unfortunate ac- 
cident occurs, and how profound soever the music may be, there 
is nothing concealed. When in enjoying' music alone, one enjoys 
it inwardly, and does not grow weary of the pursuit of virtue, — 
then all the virtues which music nourishes are exalted, and of all 
that might be coveted, nothing is selfishly appropriated. Thus 
the sentiments of the sage appear, and propx'iety is clearly estab- 
lished. Let music be generally disseminated, then virtue is duly 
honored — the noble man is led thereby more to tlie love of good, 
and the mean man thereby hears his errors reproved. Hence it 
is said — among the doctrines for educating' a people, music is of 
great importance. 

Music is an overflowing of the sage’s virtue upon the people, 
while the rites are the recompense of gratitude. Music is the 
rejoicing in our virtuous origin; the rites make us go back to the 
fountain of our benefits. Music illustrates virtue; tlie rites are a 
return of gratitude — ^by these we turn back to the source of our 
benefits. Thus what is called tlie great, or golden coach, is the 
emperor’s chariot; and the standard of the emperor has a dragon 
and nine pendants ; and the divining-tortoise of the emj)eror has 
a blue or black border. The chariot is followed by a herd of 
oxen, and a flock of sheep, from which ceremonial presents are 
made to the feudal barons. 


Chapter 7IL 

Tlie Sentiments of Miisic: The forms may change — 
the sentments change not 

Music takes hold of those sentiments of human nature which 
are not subject to change. The rites are founded in principles 
not liable to variation. Music unites men by general sympathies — 
the rites distinguish men by their different claims. So, when we 
say — ^the rites and music, we mean — accord with the sentiments 
of mankind. 
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It is the province of music to make ns investigate the radical 
nature of things^ and to cause us to comprehend the various 
transformations taking place. It is the province of the rites to 
make manifest sincerity, and to drive away dissimulation. The 
rites and music are akin to the nature of heaven and earth : 
they penetrate the virtue of the gods, bringing down the gods 
which are above, and sending up the spirits from below ; and 
subjecting to our decision those recondite and manifest principles 
which rule in all things, and govern the respective duties of 
father and son, of sovereign and subject. 

Therefore it is, that when great men seek to elevate appropriately 
the rites and music, heaven and earth will respond to their efforts. 
The heavens and the earth then delight in perfect accord; the 
inferior ( yin ) and superior ( yang ) principles of nature mutually 
harmonize : the crelestial and terrestrial fluids cover and nourish 
all thing's : afterward plants and trees grow in abundance : the 
flower-buds burst into bloom : the birds throng and flutter about : 
quadrupeds come forth in abundance : insects awake from death 
to life : the birds deposit and hatch their eggs : hairy animals 
bring forth and nourish their young : among the viviparous there 
are no miscarriages; and among the oviparous there are no 
cracked eggs which fail to produce their young ; and all this is 
nothing but the harmony of music as it reverts upon the objects 
of creation. 

What is called music does not consist in the sounds Tmcmg clvfing 
and ta lyii, nor yet in the stringed instruments, the song or the 
flourishing of standards, — for in music these things stand last in 
importance; wherefore the evolutions are performed by young 
lads. The preparations of the sacrificial or festal table, the 
display of vases and dishes, the arrangement of the vases for rice 
and for meats, the art of ascending and descending in conformity 
with the ceremonial rules, all these are matters of secondary 
importance in the rites, wherefore there are persons employed to 
take the charge of these things. The music-master understands 
the nature of sounds and of verse ; and for this reason, with his 
face turned to the north, he attends to the playing ofhis instrument, 
without giving his attention to the recondite meaning of the 
music. The people employed in the ancestral temples understand 
the ceremonial in use in the temples, but do not fathom the 
deeper significance of the rites, wherefore they only attend to 
keeping in the rear of the living representative of the ancestor. 
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The officers attending to sepulchral ceremonies, are acqiiainted 
with the rites appertaining thereto, hut their business is confined 
to keeping behind the person who conducts the mourning. 

Hence it is, that the perfecting of virtue occupies a superior 
rank, while mere talent in the exercise of any art takes an inferior 
place. He who practises virtue always goes in advance, and 
the man of business follows. Wherefore it is that the ancient 
emperors placed the one above and the otlier below, putting the 
one before, and the other after; and thus it was that they 
succeeded in ruling the empire. 


Chatter VIII. 

Aneieyit and Modern Mnm: Tim Diihe of 
conversation mth Tsz-liya thereon. 

Prince Wxjn, of the king'dom of Wei, inquired of Tsz-hya, 
saying — Can you tell me how it is that, wffiile attired in cere- 
monial robe and cap, I am listening to ancient music, I am 
constantly afraid of going to sleep, while, when listening to the 
airs of ChHn and Wei I experience not the least weariness?’^ 

Tsz-hya replied — ^^Now in ancient music the advance move- 
ment is made in an orderly manner, and the retrograde likewise, 
— there is accord, exactness — hence expansion. The stringed 
instruments, the gourd instruments, and the metal- tongued instru- 
ments, all follow the strokes of the drum. The beginning of 
each piece is announced by the drum. When tlio performers 
return confusedly to their respective places, it is to the sound of 
the ncin — or globular bell. Any disorders arising, are corrected 
by blows on — or husk-sack. Movements which are too 

precipitous are corrected by striking on the yd — or barrel-drum. 
The sage who fully comprehends these things, discourses upon 
and eulogises ancient music : hut this is not all; he makes use of 
it to renovate his own person, thereby favorably affecting his own 
family and the whole empire. These are the effects of ancient 
music. 

^^Now in the new music of the present age, there is no order 
either in the advance or retrograde movement; it overflows with 
lascivious sounds, in which the hearer sinks down, without 
stopping. The dwarfish and monkey-like performers mix up 
the sexes, and forget the distinctions of father and son: such 
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music is entirely unfit for discussion, and cannot be spoken of 
with ancient music. Such are the effects of modern music. 

‘^Now, 0 prince, that about wbicb you were inquiring is 
music, but you are fond of tbe airs. Now, altliougli music has 
considerable affinity with airs, yet it is not tbe same tiling.” 

Prince -Wun tlien said — venture to ask bow that is?” 
Tsz-hya replied — ^^In antiquity, wben beaven and eartb followed 
tbeir laws, and tbe four seasons came at tbe appropriate time ; 
wben tbe people were virtuous and tbe harvests abundant; wben 
pestilence did not scatb, and extraordinary calamitous pbenomena 
did not afifrigbt, that was wbat we call a state of great prosperity. 
After such a state of things, eminent sages arose, who determined 
tbe duties between father and son, between sovereign and subject, 
and they made use of this as tbe lever — ^for moving society. Now 
as tbe lever was correctly true, tbe empire was thoroughly settled. 
Wben tbe good order of tbe empire was thus established, then tbe 
six notes were perfected, tbe five tones were harmonized, instru- 
ments were introduced, and songs, odes and eulogies were com- 
jiosed: these may be called virtuous airs; and it is only ratuous 
airs that can be called music. Hence it is said in tbe Book of 
Odes : — 

^^^Pure and tranfpiil! bow harmonizing wms tbe fame of 
Wang-liyi^s virtue, — 

A virtue which was widely displayed, and wdiicb illuminated 
the world brilliantl}^ : 

With pei*spicacity to discern, and equity wbicb could rightly 
award; 

How easy to him were tbe functions of instructor of tbe age; 

How eminently was be fitted to be the sovereign to reward 
and punish; 

And to lead to prosperity this great country : 

Tbe hearts of tbe people be could render docile, 

And in harmony iinite tbe governing and tbe governed. 

Wben we come to Wuyi-wang^ still more, 

His virtue was not regretted, as extinct with him; 

Since, of tbe happiness imparted by tbe Supreme Being, 

There remained still enough for bis descendents to tbe latest 
generation, ’ 

Which is to tbe same effect as vrliat has been stated, 

^^Now, tbe airs of wbicb you are fond, 0 prince, are they not 
lascivious airs.” Prince Wun said — ^^May I venture to ask 
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whence come lascivious airs?” Tsz-hya replied — ^^Tlie airs of 
ChHn lean toward depraved thoughts. The airs of Sang are full 
of lewd ideas. The airs of Wei are lively^ and inflame lustful 
passions. Tlie airs of Tsl excite arrogance and pride. All four 
kinds tend to drown men in the pleasures of lust^ and are an 
injury to virtue, for which reason they are not used in the 
sacrifices. 

^^It is said in the Odes — ^ Music in which the siih and the 
yimg accord, is heard with pleasure by our ancestors.’ Sail 
means reverential deference, and yung means harmony. Now, 
where respect and harmony prevail, what affair may not be 
accomplished ? 

who governs men should pay great attention to his 
likings and to his aversions; for so soon as the sovereign gets 
fond of anything, the magistrates immediately do the same, and 
so soon as those in high places do anything, the people im- 
mediately imitate them. The Ode says — ^ There is nothing easier 
than to lead the people into good or evil, by the example set: 
•which is equivalent to what has been said. 

^^When music had been instituted, — the instruments called 
iliQ^taa — or hand-drum; the hit — or common drum; the 
— or wooden-tapper; the liyili — or sonorous lion; the liyiin — or 
earthen-egg pipe; and the cliz — or flute, were constructed. 
These six sorts of instruments produced sounds in harmon)^ with 
virtue. The bell, the sonorous stone, the yii pipe, and the seh — 
or twenty-five stringed lyre followed, to harmonize with them. 
Shields, battle-axes, and shafts ornamented with streaming 
feathers or flowing hair served for the manoeuvres. These were 
the implements made use of at the sacrifices in the ancestral 
temples of the ancient kings : such also were the implements made 
use of at those convivial feasts where the host drank in honor of 
tlie guests, and the guests returned the compliments of the host. 
It was these things that served among the magistrates, to dis- 
tinguish between the more and the less honorable,, so that each 
obtained what was suitable to his rank and m‘erit. These were 
the tilings which served to proclaim to after generations the 
distinctions established between the honorable and the plebeian, 
and the grades between superiors and inferiors. 

“ The sound of the hell goes lihmg — This sound reminds 
the ruler of the standard of the commanding general — which 
moves the troops. This standard inspires courage, and leads to 
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valorous deeds. When the sag-e ruler hears the sound of the 
hell^ then he thinks of his valorous generals. The sound of the 
j adestone goes cJiing — cMng, This clear sound recalls the necessity 
of clear discrimination and accurate judgment. The equity of 
character which is the sequence^ enables one to confront death. 
When the sage ruler hears the sound then he thinks .of his 
generals who die in defending the frontiers of his kingdom. 
Silk cords produce a dolorous sound. Grief causes one to he 
given up to a single idea. Occupied by one idea^ the mind is 
recalled to virtue. When the sage ruler hears the sound of the 
lute and the lyre^ he then thinks of his magistrates whose minds 
are set entirely upon the proprieties pertaining* to their adminis- 
tration. The sounds of bamboo instruments remind one of the 
overflowing of waters. Overflowing waters remind one of the 
vast assemblages driven together thereby. When the ruler hears 
the sound of the bamboo instruments called the yii and ^{ing pipes^ 
and the ^mtu and hmn flutes^ he immediately thinks of his magis- 
trates who know how to bring men together. The sounds of drums 
and tambourines are clamorous. By clamorous sounds troops are 
moved. The movement causes them to advance together. When 
the ruler hears the sound of the drum or tambourine^ he imme- 
diately thinks of his leading generals. Thus, when the wise ruler 
listens to music, he does not confine himself simply to the more 
or less sonorous nature of the sounds, but he thinks also of their 
relative affinities. He whose mind is employed thus, is not in 
danger of becoming drowsy.” 


Chapteh IX. 

Ancient and Modern Mum^ continued: Conversation 
between Fing-meu Kya and Confucms, 

Ping-meu Kya being seated by the side of Confuckis, the latter 
began to speak of music, saying — In the musical performance 
called TFw, why is there so much time occupied in preparation,” 
— after the drum has given the signal to begin ? Ping-mmi Kya 
replied — It represents the concern lest the general assent of the 
leaders and people should not be obtained.” And what,” con- 
tinued Coiifacins, means the long-continued strain, resembling* 
continued desire, which follows the drum's warning sound, and 


4 
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precedes the evolutions ?” Pmg-rnm Kya replied — It is the fear 
lest the feudal barons should not arrive in time to assist” — in the 
grand undertaking* of punishing the tyrant Cli&iL And wliy/^ 
again inquired ConfuckiSy ^^is there then such a precipitate move- 
ment of hands and feet?” Because/’ replied Ping-mm Kya^ 

the time for going into action has arrived.” And why/’ con- 
tinued Confuekcs, ^^in the same piece^ when the time to kneel 
comes^ do they kneel upon the rig*ht knee^ and lift the left?” 
Ping-meu Xya replied — ^^that is not the way of kneeling proper 
to the TO.” ^^Why those sounds/’ said Gonftmm, ^Svhicli seem 
as if they were hankering after the Shdng dynasty?” Ping-mm 
Kya replied — Those sounds do not belong to the piece TO.” 
^^If those sounds/’ replied Confiicim not properly belong to 
the piece Wio^ whence are they?” ^^Tliey come/’ replied Pvng- 
oneu Kya, some director of music who has lost the correct 

tradition. Were it not so^ it would result^ then, that Wii-wang 
had barren thoughts” — a conclusion which is inadmissible. 

You are right/’ said Confiimis, have heard several of the 
great officers of Chm relate the same thing as yourself.” 

Ping-onm Kya arose^ left his place, and respectftilly addressing 
Co%ifucki8 said — ^^The tardiness which accompanies the prelude, 
in the performance called TO, thanks to your kindness, I now 
fully comprehend. But may I venture to inquire of you how it 
is, that after the first delay there is yet a second delay of longer 
duration?” Con/umis replied — ^^sit down, and I will tell you. 
Musical performances represent events which have had their ac- 
complishment. In this piece, there is, at one time, a general 
raising of spears and shields and standing erect like a mountain 
immovable. This represents the waiting of Wd-wavg for the 
feudal lords to arrive. The rapidity with which the performers 
move their hands and feet, images forth the spirit which actuated 
Tai-lmng. The general confusion represents the battle; the gen- 
eral resumption of places, shows how the duke Chm and the duke 
8hau governed the people, 

^^Now, the musical performance named Wd represents first, 
the starting out toward the north — as Wu-mng did when he 
went to inspect the -troops for the expedition against the tyrant 
of the north, Chm. The second part represents the extinction 
of the 8ha7ig dynasty. The third part represents the return to- 
ward the south — ^in imitation of WiMvang after the defeat of the 
tyrant dim. The fourth part represents the establishment of 
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Idng WiVs rule over those princes of the south who were reluctant 
to submit to his authority. The fifth part represents the division 
of the administration between the dukes Cheu and Shau, the 
former ruling* the left hand or east^ and the latter the right hand 
or west. The ^irth brings us back to the starting-point — ^which 
is to represent the elevation of Wit-wang to the imperial throne. 
The two champions making four attacks, represent the indomita- 
ble power of king Wit^ now spread over the middle-kingdom. 
The two officers (holding wooden bells) on the flanks of the 
troops, and urging on the advance, represent the urgency of 
W'(L-wang'§ undertaking in order to release the suffering people 
from the oppression of the tyrant. The long standing* at the 
commencement, represents the waiting of Wu-wang for the arrival 
of the feudal barons, to begin the attack on the tyrant. 

Moreover, have you alone not heard the story of the battle on 
the plains of W^L-wang having vanquished the dynasty 

of Yhi^ and having arrived at the capital of Shang — ^in the ffistrict 
of 3£ei — ere he had alighted from his chariot, he had already in- 
vested the descendants of I£mmg-tl with the principality of Kyi; 
he had invested the descendants of the emperor Yato with the 
principality of CMth, and had invested with the principality of 
CJmn the descendants of the emperor Shun, Having descended 
from his chariot, he invested the descendants of Yii of the Mya 
dynasty with the principality of Kyi; he sent the descendants 
of Yin to the principality of Sung; he invested with a suitable 
burial-place [or raised a tumulus to] the prince Pelihn; released 
Kyi-tsZy — or the viscount of Kyi ^ — from his imprisonment [and it 
is said sent him to Corea], allowing him to follow the usages of 
tire Shang dynasty, and to resume the throne thereof; he freed 
the people from oppressive laws, and increased the emoluments 
of all whom he had emploj^ed. W'lMvang crossed the Yellow-river 
and went to the west. The horses used in the campaign he let 
loose upon the south side of the Hma Shan — or Flowery Moun- 
tain — and thej’’ %vere mounted no more. The oxen — ^used for 
drawing — were let loose in the uncultivated lands of Tau-lmg^ 
— or the Peach Forest, and were no more subjected to the yoke. 
The war-chariots and armor were varnished over with blood, 
and laid up in the arsenals, and were never used again. The 
arms used were reversed, enveloped in tiger-skins, and were pro- 
nounced laid up. The officers who had high commands were 
appointed governors over provinces, and then all the empire knew 
tJiat W^-mang did not wish to go to war any more. 
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^^Tlie army being disbanded, arclieiy "^vas tahg’bt in tlie impe- 
rial iiivStitiite; on tlie left they drew tlie bow to the air “ li-s/ien 
— or ^\fox-lieadi'^ on the right to the sounds of the air 
— or the liorMc:^^ as to tlie shooting of arrows, in which 

the object is to pierce throngh the leather target, that ]>ractice was 
discontinued w’ith the cessation of the war. The costume and 
ceremonial hat for magistrates, were revived, with the nse of the 
ceremonial tablet held before the visitor; and the body- guard 
laid aside their swords. The ancestral sacrifice was offered by 
Wu-wcmg in tlie great hall of the palace, whereby the people 
understood what filial piety meant. By their visits at the court, 
the feudal barons learnt the duties of a vassal. By seeing the 
sovereign himself work in the holy field, — the productions of 
which were used for sacrifices, — the feudal lords learnt the duty 
of reverence. These five affairs were the great instructions of the 
empire. 

At the feast in honor of old men, which was given in the 
great college, the emperor tucked up his sleeves and cut the 
meats : he took the sauces and presented them: he took the wine- 
cup and presented the wine. Covered with his ceremonial hat, 
by taking part in the general evolutions, he taught the feudal 
lords the duties which younger brethren owe to their elders. In 
this manner the great duties pervaded all quarters, and the rites 
and music circulated everywhere. Tell me now, whether there 
was not propriety in the long delay at the opening* of the musical 
performance called JFu?” 


Chapteh X. 

Tke Henomiimg Injinence of Miisic: JSoJd consemtwe 
and refomatoig it is. 

It is said by the sage that propriety and music, may not for a 
moment be separated from our persons. When we thoroughly in- 
vestigate music, in order to regulate the heart, then the sentiments 
of uprightness and goodness come forth with facility. When the 
sentiments of uprightness and goodness spring forth, then one 
is pleased. When one is pleased, then there is quiet. Where 
quietness is, there will be long duration. Where long duration 
is, there is heaven — and where there is heaven, there the gods 
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are. It is no more necessary that heaven should speak, in order 
to obtain our credence, than it is that the gods should he angry, 
in order to overawe us. So it is, when we investigate music 
thoroughly, in order to regulate inner man. 

When we thoroughly investigate the rites, in order to regulate 
the outer man, then we acquire gravity and a respectM deport- 
ment. Possessing these, they give an imposing air. Should the 
mind he for a moment without the peace and self-satifaction 
which virtue brings, then low and deceitful sentiments enter at 
once. If the exterior for a moment he wanting in gravity and a 
respectful deportment, then the feelings which easily enter, at 
once excite contempt. 

Now, music having its origin in the interior emotions, and 
tlie rites having their accomplishment in exterior movements, 
when the sage thoroughly studies the harmony proper for music 
— ^with the view of regulating his mind, and in the same manner 
studies the proprieties helonging to the rites — for the purpose of 
regulating his exterior, inwardly he is in perfect harmony, and 
outwardly he conforms to propriety 5 then the people, hy only 
looking at the appearance of his face, abstain from quarrelling 
witli bini j and if tbe people only take one look at his countenance, 
no sentiment of disrespect can have hirtli. So it is, that when 
the lustre of the sage’s virtue shines within him, among the peo- 
ple there is not one who does not imitate and listen to him: and 
when the proprieties are manifested without, there are none 
among the people who do not conform to their requirements.' 
Hence comes the saying, — ^^when the sage ruler thoroughly un- 
derstands the principles of music and of the rites, wdiatever errors 
may arise in the empire, there will he no difEculty in correcting 
them.^^ 

Music has its source from interior emotions, and the rites have 
their accomplishment in exterior movements. It follows that the 
tendency of the rites is, to bring down in his own estimation, the 
person who observes them, and the use of music is to fill up the 
mind with sentiments of good will. Yet, -while the rites take down 
self-conceit, they ought not to hinder our advance^ for hy 
advance an accomplished character is formed; just as it is, that 
while it is proper to have the mind filled with the sentiments 
inspired by music, yet it is by restraint tliat an accomplished 
character is formed. If in the rites we bring ourselves down, 
without advancing, we are reduced to nothing; and if in music 
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we fill ourselves up^ without restraint, we abandon ourselves ta 
dissipation. Therefore it is thaty in the rites we advance, and in 
music we recede. When in the rites we succeed in advancing* to 
the proper point, the result is pleasure^ and in music, when we 
succeed in restraining* ourselves within the proper limit, the result 
is ease. So, advance in the rites, and retreat in mu&ic; mean 
about the same thing — ^j3reserving the mean. 

Now, it is the nature of music to hold joy within those bounds 
which keep it in accordance with the sentiments of humanity. 
Man^s joy must be manifested hy the sounds of his voice; and 
rendered visible by the movement or repose of his person. The 
action and changes of human emotion find their exhaustion either 
ill the sounds of the voice, or the movement or repose of the body. 
Man must have pleasure, and pleasure must have its manifestation. 
If it he allowed to manifest itself without order, then it cannot 
escape running into confiision. It was because the ancient 
emperors were ashamed of this disorder that they established the 
Yd and the Tsnng Odes [srich as now form part of the poetical 
Elegant Extracts, said to he compiled hy Confucius himself] — in 
order that joy might be correctly directed. Therein they managed 
that the voice should have sufficient scope for joy, without allowing' 
it to run into excess and dissipation. In these odes they managed 
that tlie composition should furnish matter enough for the dis- 
cussion of principles, without extinguishing j oy. They so managed 
that there were curved sounds and straight ones; sonnds that 
were full, and lean sounds, abrupt sounds and those that were 
continued; dividing sounds, and connecting ones, which were 
quite adequate to move the human mind to good, without causing' 
any irregular emotions to find reception. Such was the method 
of the ancient emperors when tfiey instituted music. 

Therefore, when music was performed in the ancestral temple, 
the sovereign and magistrates, superiors and inferiors, heard iv 
together, and there was not one among them who was not 
Jiarmonixed into respect. When music was performed in a clan or 
a neighborhood, the aged and the young* heard it together, and 
there was not one who was not rendered docile thereby. When 
music was performed within the private family, father and son, 
elder and younger brother heard it together, and there was not 
one among them who was not drawn into closer afiecrtioiia. [Alas 
for the poor women of China ! Where were they?] So, in music, 
the mind .endeavors to establish the accord which exists between 
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the harmoHj’^ of sounds and their sentiments. The instruments 
and implements employed in musical performances give the 
external embellishment. All the parts unite in forming a complete 
composition, and this complete composition unites in harmony 
the father and son, the sovereign and the minister, and conciliates 
the affection of all the people. Such are the results of the method 
of the ancient kings in the institution of music. 

Thus, in listening to the singing of the Yd and T^img odes 
(which rectify our obliquities and praise our virtues) the thoughts 
acquire breadth and exj)ansion. In grasping and using the 
implements used in the evolutions, in exercising the inclinations 
and elevations of the head, the crouchings and the extensions of 
the body, the exterior acquires gravity. In keeping one’s self in 
the proper rank and place, in giving due attention to the strategic 
rules and evolutions, the different ranks of performers are kept in 
line, and the marches and counter-marches preserve the requisite 
precision. Wherefore it may be said of music, that it is like the 
instructing’ ordinance of heaven and earth, or the harmonizing 
bin ding- cord of the Mean — ^from whose restraint human passions 
cannot free themselves. 

Now, music may be considered as the outward adornment given 
by the ancient kings to their joy — just as troops and their banners 
and arms were the outward manifestation of their anger. So, 
whether in their expression of joy or anger, the ancient kings 
had their rule. Thus, in joy the empire was in accord with thei.i 
sentiments; and in anger, then the oppressor and the disorderly 
alike were overawed. Hence it was, that under the system of 
government adopted by these ancient kings, the rites and music 
were in so flourishing a condition. 


Chapter XL 

TsZ’-li'iing'^s conversation witTi the Mum-master YiJi: 

The use of Song ^ and its effects. 

Tsz-lt(mgj at an interview with the music-master Yihy put to 
him this question, — ^^I have heard it said that for every person 
there is a song which suits his character and disposition. Now, 
as to myself, can you tell me 'which would be suitable to me?” 
The music-master replied — am but an unskilfnl artist, how 
could I presume to determine your question as to what would be 
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befitting? But if you will rehearse those jw have Iieard^ you, 
my master, will he able to laj" hold yourself on a reply to your 
inquiry. I have heard that, to men with varied ideas but calm 
temperament, and to men who are meek but of upright character, 
the Odes of Praise [Tmnig] would be sixitable. To men witli 
broad and liberal ideas, hut calm in temperament; and to men 
of thorough penetration, hut worthy of all confidence, the Odes 
of the Til Yit suit. To men who are respectful and economical, 
hut who love the rites, the Sum Ya suits. To men who are true 
and upright, hut calm and uncorrupted, yet condescending, 
the Juvoli-fi'ing siiits. To men of unbending rectitude, yet com- 
passionately tender, the Bhang suits. To men who are mild, and 
yet know how to decide, the ThI suits. The natoe of the odes 
requires that one should first rectiiy his own person, and then 
select the ode calculated to manifest the virtue one has acquired. 
When one sets the virtue of his character in action, then heaven 
and earth respond; the four seasons harmonize; the celestial 
bodies follow their laAvs, and all beings receive nourishment ac- 
cording to their respective exigencies. 

^^Now the Sluing has been bequeathed to us by the Five Em- 
perors; but it is because the people of the Sluing dynasty were 
well acquainted with it, that it has been called Shdng. The Td 
was bequeathed to us by the three dynasties — of Slicing and 

Chc% but it is because the people of 2d were well acquainted 
with it that it has been called Td. Wlien one thoroughly com- 
prehends the meaning of the airs of the Sh/ing^ he is fitted to 
decide all questions presented; and when one understands the 
sense of the airs of the Td, he willingly yields to others, even at 
the sacrifice of his own personal interests. To decide every affair 
which presents itself may he called bravery; ])ut to yield will- 
in^'dy to others what is just, at the sacrifice of one^s own personal 
interests — that is equity ! Were bravery and justice not preserved 
in song, pray tell me how they could he rendered durable?’’ 

In song', the high notes may he likened to one’s raising the 
hands as high as possible. The low notes may he likened to 
one’s letting something fall. The curved notes may he likened 
to repressed feeling. Notes \vhen abruptly arrested mhy be 
likened to the breaking of dry wood. Angular notes may be com- 
pared to the square. Rounded notes may he likened to a crook. 
Notes that succeed each other uninterruptedly, may be compared 
to a string of pearls. Wherefore it may he said that song is 
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notliing' but words — yet words prolonged. When one is delighted 
he feels the necessity of expressing' his joy bywords, but una- 
dorned words being insufficient, they are prolonged; prolonged 
words not sufficing — they are modulated and melodized to express 
the emotions that produce them; modulation and melody being 
found insufficient, the hands and feet are unwittingly set in 
}notion, to give vent to the emotions of the mind. 
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ARTICLE IV. 

^ 

SOME BEMAKKS ON BECENT ELEVATIONS IN 
CHINA ANP JAPAN * 


Bt albert S. BICKMORE, Esq. 

In tlie old and accurate description of China^ compiled hj Du 
Halde, about the year 1725; from the full diaries and journals 
kept by the Jesuits, who between 1708 and 1717 travelled over 
and mapped out all that vast empire, I find these note- worthy 
and valuable remarks on the changes in the ph 3 "sical geography 
of China, since the date of her earliest histoiy. 

In the abridgment of Chorography, entitled Qttavg yu Id, we 
find the City of Climi isyen [the capital of Corea in 1G94], where 
III ye [the king of Corea at that time] resided, is in the Territory 
of Yong joingfii, a City of the first Order in the Province of Pe die 11 
Now supposing this to be true, one may reasonably conclude 
that the antient Clum tsyen and Korea were contiguous, and not 
separated by a Giilph till many Ages after. Por it is not to be 
imagined that a Prince would fix his Residence out of his own 
Dominions, especially, if divided from them by a wide Sea. This 
Conjecture will appear the more probable, if w^e carry our Specula- 
tions a little higher [i. e. to a more ancient period]. When Yu 
(whose Memory is justly honoured by the Chinese with the Title of 
Great) undertook to drain the Waters, vrhich under the Reigns of 
Shin and Yau had overflowed the flat Country, he cut a Passage 
for the River Whang ho thro^ a Mountain on the Sotithern Boxtnda- 
ries oi Shan si and Shen si, which Provinces that River separates, 
and makes a Cataract here not inferior to those of the JYile. 
Thence he conducted it thro’ the Province of Ho nan, and following 
its Channel along the Province of Pe die li, he drained the Lake 
Ta hi [i.e. Lake Peli-lu] into which the Whang Jio formerly 
emptied itself. This Lake overflowed all that Country which now 
includes the Districts of Shm tefu (a City of the first Order,) 
Chau diGW and Shing chew in the same Province. At last to 
break its Rapidity, he divided it into nine Channels, which 

* Read before the Society on 5tb November, 1867. 
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some imagine were again united before it diserobogned itself 
into the sea. But whether they were joined^ or if it was only 
the main Channel that ran into the Sea at the Poot of the 
Mountain ICt/c she slian^ W'hich then made a Promontor}^, this 
is certain, that since Y%i began that great; Work about 3921 Years 
ago, this Eiver has stray’d far from its antient Course; for instead 
of discharging itself into the Sea, as it did formerly in Lat. 40°, 
it now falls into the Kiver Whay ho, a little above Whay ngan^ 
a City of the first Rank in the Province Kyaifig 'ogan [i.e. Kiangsu] 
about Lat. 34°. It is likewise observable, that the Mountain 
Kye she shan, which was formerly united to the Territory of Yong 
pingfu is now 500 Li [about one hundred and sixty miles] distant 
in the Sea from this City [and is probably one of the islands 
near the promontory north of the Main tan group]. So that the 
Sea gaining on the Land by Degrees, hath at last overflowed all 
this Tract of Ground. It is indeed true, that the CMnese History 
makes no mention of this extraordinary Change of the Course of 
the Whang ho, nor of this Overflowing of the Sea. But when 
Alterations on the Surface of the Globe are brought about 
insensibly, and without alarming Nature, they easily escape the 
Observation of History, the Diflerence that happens during the 
Life of one Man being not at all perceptible.”* 

In October 18G6, after a long journey through the central and 
southernparts of China, I took passage from Shanghai for Tientsin, 
through the kindness of Messrs. Trautmann & Co. on their good 
steamer, the JYanzmg, Prom Tientsin I proceeded to Peking, 
and thence to the mountains on the north, and along their flanks 
to the Nankow Pass, and on to the coal mines, a day’s journey 
southward. And in entire accordance with Du Halde’s statements 
and speculations, everywhere over this steppe-like plain of Pechili, 
evidences appeared of its recent elevation above the sea, and, 
farther, that its true eastern border is not the present sea shore, 
but that this plain actually extends out unden the Gulf of Pechili,, 

■ and wide?' the Yellow sea, on the north of Shantung, to Corea, 
and on the south, even to the Japanese Islands, the Lew Chews, 
and Pormosa! Por the real eastern border of the continent of 
Asia, as is well known, is not the present coast line, but including' 
Sumatra, Java, Borneo, and the Phillipines, it extends along 
the eastern shores of Pormosa, the Lew Chew group, the Japanese 
Islands, and the Kuriles to Kamtschatka. in other words the 

A description of the empire of China. 2 vols, Xondon, 1741. vol. 2. p. 3S2.. 
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eastern margin of tliis great continent lias suffered a sligdit depres- 
sion and is no\y partly covered by tlie waters of tlie Pacific Ocean. 

Between the line indicated above and the present coast of China; 
the waters are all comparatively shallow^; but outside this line 
the sounding* lead runs down to great depths; and at once shows 
us w'e have come to the true edge of the great Pacific basin. 

If the north of China was to he raised hut one hundred and 
twenty feet the whole Gulf of Pechili would disappear, and if it 
was elevated as much more; in place of the Yellow seU; we should 
have a dry plain from Peking to Corea. And sucli a change is 
actually taking place. At ChefoO; on the northern shore of the 
promontory of Shantung, there is a long sand spit extending out 
from the mainland to a high headland and forming the western 
shore of the harbor. On this spit are seen two old sea Leaches, 
as perfect as the present one. The highest is hut a fmv feet above 
high water level, yet it shows what kind of a change the sur- 
rounding area has recently undergone, and this assumption is 
further strengthened by the testimony of tlie Chinese that the 
harbor is ^^slowdy filling up.” It is seldom possible to obtain 
data that will give us the rate of such changes, and the following 
statements kindly furnished me by the Eev. Mr. Mateer of 
Tung-chau are therefore the more valuable. 

have learned -with some degree of prohahility, that in the 
Ming Dynasty — some ^60 years ago — the water from the ocean 
came up the bed of what is now a small creek, past the city, and 
extending as miicli as three li (one mile) from the jiresent beach. 

also learned that at that time the water in the basin of the 
■water city was at least fifteen Chinese feet deep, where it now is 
not three feet deep. This difference of tAvelve Chinese feet (erjual 
to fourteen and one-tenth English feet) is the that wdll account 
for the water running up to where it is said to have done. At a 
later date the -water came up outside the water city to the bridge, 
near a H (one-third of a mile) from the present beach. The decline 
has been so gradual that there is now no -way of telling exactly 
when the junks (juit coming. It is said there was originally no 
dry land in the water city save the very least close to the wall. 

^Gt was built by a man named Chi, as a depot for the govern- 
ment junks, and was not intended to include any place to build 
upon, bxit to be a safe depot where pirates could not come.” 

This elevation of at least fourteen and one-tenth feet in two 
hundred and fifty years gives us a mean rate of nearly d'c feet in 
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a century, but assuming* that this elevating power acts uniformly^ . 
to ascertain the rapid rate of the changes in the bed of the Gulf 
of Pechili, we must add to this the quantity^ of sediment brought 
down by the Yellow Eiver, the Peiho, and the minor rivers. 

About Peking the plain is composed of stratified clays that 
form a fine light crust from two to five inches deep along all the 
travelled roads, in dry weather. In many places I noticed 
quantities of long claystones branching like corals, for which 
indeed they have sometimes been mistaken. But instead of being" 
of marine origin, they have been formed by water flowing down 
along grass roots, which in this way receive a series of concentric 
layers from the surrounding clay. And as the water naturally 
follows the branches of these roots the claystones necessarily take 
a branching form. Frequently where the strata have not been 
disturbed, the roots can still be seen within these concretions. 

In the Nankow Pass and piled up for some distance from the 
place where it opens out to the plain, appeared considerable 
quantities of transported boulders. These were probably borne 
near to the places the}^ now occupy by an old glacier that once 
filled this qoass and brought them down from the neighbouring 
mountains, or from the borders of the high plateau of Mongolia, 
on which this river of ice probably took its rise. But a short 
distance from the mouth of the pass in ever^’^ direction over the 
plain, these boulders quite disappear. 

Many may have been gathered by the farmers for the walls of 
their houses, but as few are to be seen in the clay banks, the 
([uestion occurs whether the mateiials that fill the Peking basin 
have not been so completely sorted and resorted by the action 
of the sea that the larger boulders are now mostly at some depth 
below the surface. The next day as we followed the flanks of the 
mountains, we came to a remarkable depression in the plain, 
evidently the bed of a lake that had been recently drained off) not 
across the plain, but through some rent in the mountains on the 
west, to the present channel of the ^ Yangdio,’ and through it to 
the sea. Farther down the Yangho a small stream comes in on 
the south-west from the anthracite mine at Mun-to-kow. This 
minor valley is bordered with a well-defined terrace, some forty 
or fifty feet in heigdit. 

Besides these evidences of the former presence of the sea, several 
shells of living species were given me from a clay bank not far 
from Peking. 
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Thong-li these great changes have taken place so slowly^ as 
mostly to have escaped the notice of man, it has been far otherwise 
^ith the Yellow River, whose irregular Tvanderings and destructive 
floods have well gained for it the title of China’s Sorrow.” 

All rivers after wearing out their channels to a certain depth, 
have a tendency to deposit in their own beds a part of the sand 
and mud they are bearing along, and this tendency is greatly 
increased hy confining them with dams, and preventing them 
from overflowing*, when swollen hy rains or melting snow's, and 
therefore more heavily laden with such materials. The Po, in this 
way, has raised its bed until the siirfiice of its waters is above the 
houses of the peasants, and it has already once deserted its old 
channel and formed a new one, and this is, in short, the whole 
history of the Yellow River. When it had filled up its old channel 
to the south of Shantung, and succeeded in making a breach 
in its dams, it followed nearly its previous course north of Shan- 
tung to the Gulf of Pechili. 

The whole plain through which it flows being of alluvial origin 
and completely intersected by canals or small streams, its waters 
would readily find a lower channel, which their momentum in 
coming down from the higher level of their old bed would enable 
them to quickly enlarge. The elevation of the land along the sea 
shore, at the rate of six feet in a century, would have a tendency 
to keep the river in its old channel if there was an equal or greater 
elevation along the upper part of its course, but if the interior 
has subsided or remained at rest while the seaboard has been 
rising, the stx*ength of the current must have been diminished, a 
greater quantity of sediment deposited in its bed, and therefore 
the danger increased of its bursting its artificial hanks. Perhaps 
no data have yet been obtained to show whetlfer or not the interior 
of this continent has remained at rest during* this time or whether 
it has been raised or depressed, but it should he noted that where 
it joins the continent of Europe, its latest movement has been 
one of elevation and that the Aral sea and the salt lakes that lie 
north and east of it are only remnants of an old arm of the Arctic 
Ocean that once stretched down along the eastern flanks of the 
Ural mountains. The last change in the course of the Yellow 
River occurred when a strong detachment of the Taipings were 
approaching and threatening Peking, and is supposed to have 
been caused by a breach, made either hy them, or by the Imperialists 
to arrest their progress. 
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All accounts agree that this change is complete, and that its 
old bed is now dry; and this is only another way of stating as a 
fact what has just been assumed, namely, that the river continued 
in its old channel until its bed had become as high or higher than 
the surrounding country. 

Dr. Martin of Peking informs me it now leaves its old channel 
a short distance below Ifiing, and passing northerly near 
Tsauchau and Poh to Pan (see Dr. Williams^ Diap), it flows in a 
north easterly direction to Tungping, and thence to Tsinan for 
the capital of Shantung, and down the channel of the Tatsing 
river to the Gulf of Pechili. This course is just about at a right 
angle with its old one to Hwaingan, and the distance from its 
present mouth to where it emptied before into the Yellow Sea is 
over 380 miles in a straight line and nearly twice that along the 
shore. Perhaps no other river, within historic time, has wandered 
so frequently and so far away from its old channels, and also, 
perhaps no other river flows out into a plain of such wide extent 
at right angles to its course and at the same time of such a perfect 
and continuous level. Prom Hangchau Bay on the south, to 
where the Great Wall comes down to the shores of the Gulf of 
Pechili on the north, there is one unbroken level for nearly six 
hundred miles in a straight line. The Imperial or Grand Canal 
indicates how remarkably low and even the surface of this plain 
must be. No other country can boast of such an artificial water 
communication, but what other country has such natural facilities 
for making one of such length, and, like this, at right angles with 
its two greatest rivers ? 

While the Mississippi, the Ganges, and the Nile flow out by 
many channels through their low deltas, to the ocean; the Yellow 
River confines itself to one, but a part of its waters may find an 
exit to the south through the Grand Canal. 

That the region about the mouths of the Yangtse has also been 
lately raised, though it may now be in a state of rest, is shown 
by the shell bank near Hangchau, described by Dr. Lamprey in 
his paper on the geology of the Great Plain. The mouths of the 
Yangtse themselves have also changed, and Tsungniing Island 
(see China Pilot) which now has a population of half a million, 
did not exist in the fourteenth century. 

The Tungting and Poyang lakes, which act as reservoirs for 
this river, receiving a part of its surplus ^waters during the floods, 
and pouring it out again when they subside, are now slowly 
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filling lip, mostly with the sediment brought into them hj their 
own streams from the south. It has been noticed that near each 
of these lakes high mountains appear. This fact probably indicates 
the origin of their basins, for where the strata have so greatly 
folded tliat the crest of the wave is unusually high^ the depression 
of the wave must be correspondingly low. 

The basin of the Tungting lake is merely the lowest part in 
the low area of the province of Hunan. Its waters are very 
shallow, and during the Hoods spread out over the low shore on 
the south. When I reached Siangyin on my way clown the 
Siang, I found we had already reached tlie margin of the lake, 
though according to the map it ought to have been dry land for 
twenty- five miles fiirther. 

Tlie Poyang lake, in like manner, is merely the lowest part of 
the low lands in the province of Kiang-si. The basins of the 
lakes in the Great Plain may be places of a slight local subsidence, 
but are more probably small areas not yet filled up with the 
alluvial deposit of which the whole plain is composed, and which 
has been brought down from the mountains, mostly by the Yellow 
River and the Yangtse. 

At Foochow and about tbe mouth of the Min I believe we come 
to an area that has for some time been slowly subsiding'. While 
all the other rivers in China fiow out to the ocean through lo\v 
deltas, that they have formed themselves, the Min at once empties 
itself into the sea. No delta is seen, yet it has one, as much as the 
Peiho, the Yellow River, the Yangtse, the Tsientang by Hangchau 
and the Sikiang at Canton. Its delta consists of the shallow 
and dangerous banks about its mouth, and if the deltas of the 
other rivers were to subside as fast or faster than they are built 
up by deposits of sediment on their surfaces, each would present 
a phenomenon strictly analogous to that of the Min. 

Noticing this indication of a recent change when I was visiting 
Foochow, I made inquires, and Mr. Dunn of Hedge & Co., kindly 
gave the following corroborative data. In digging a well in 
their compound, ^^at a depth of from twenty-five to thirty feet 
below the surface of the ground, there were found two boards each 
about four feet long and one wide, nailed at the ends to a post. 
At the same depth was found a quantity of broken crockery of 
the same kind as that now used by the lower classes of Chinese ; and 
a number of pieces of half decayed wood. The earth in which 
these things were found was a rather loose mixture of mud and 
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sandj bearing* a close resemblance to wbat is now seen along tbe 
river banks at low water. 

^^Tbe impression upon my mind at tbe time was, that we bad 
struck the remains of a Chinese house, and the workmen were of 
this opinion. The tide here has a rise of about twelve feet at 
high springs, which would place the post about twelve feet Mow 
tile present low water level. 

According to the Chinese, w^hat is now the navigable branch 
of the river, i.e. between the city and the foreign settlement — ■ 
was some 900 years ago, too shallow for junks and large boats. 
The south branch was then in general itse. The long bzidge at 
the head of the island, and the remains of dikes and flood gates 
in that vicinity add probability to this statement.’^ 

In the plain about Foochow, the river Min, as indicated above, 
frequently changes its bed by washing away one bank and building 
up the opposite one. At the foreign settlement lines of stakes 
are placed in edge of the stream to catch this changing sand and 
gain land on that side. At first it might appear that this post with 
its boards had simply sank on one side of the river bed, and been 
covered by sand and mud from the opposite bank, but the fact 
that it appeared to be part of a house and that it was found with 
iragments of earthenware shows it had probably not floated to 
the place where it was found. 

The simple fact that twenty-five feet of sand and mud had 
accumulated over these human relics, speaks in itself of their high 
antiquity. 

In the south of China, along the east river, Dr. Legge informs 
me he has seen a large bank of shells, which he believes will all 
prove of living species. 

Passing from the continent to Formosa, Mr. Swinhoe informs 
me that Castel Zelandia, a fort built by the Dutch in 1634, on 
what was then an island, is now found some distance hack from 
the sea, in the vicinity of the city of Taiwanfii; and also that at 
Takao recent corals and recent shells are found at a height of 
1111 feet above the level of the sea. 

When I was in the north of China I enjoyed the privilege of 
going in the U.S. Ship Wachnsett over to the mouth of the Tatung 
river on the western coast of Corea. This river was found to 
debouch into a large hay, and all along its northern shore there 
is a continuous and gradually rising plain to the feet of a range 
of quite high mountains that rise up abruptly from the low land. 
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A second indication that that area has been elevated at a very 
recent period is seen in the streams from the little valleys among 
the mountains having as yet only worn out for themselves narrow 
and - shallow channels. The height of this elevation I estimated 
at from three hundred to five hundred feet. 

Passing over to Nipon we find on the western side of the hay 
of Yedoj as we approach Yokohama; a plateau of some two 
hundred feet high, its top as level as if made hy art. A short 
journey hack to Kanasawa, across to the hay of Kamakura and 
thence up the Tocaido to Kanagawa, showed me that this whole 
area was also of a recent marine origin. The highest place we 
passed over that had lately been subjected to the action of the sea, 
I judged to he from five hundred to six hundred feet above the 
ocean level,* but terraces of twice that height will no doubt he 
found among the mountains. All the hills in this region have 
been gradually formed hy the streams washing out small valleys. 
These are constantly widening* and occasionally two have nearly 
met; and in such places only long* sharp ridges are left of the 
original plateau. 

In the hay of Kamakura lies the island of Enosima, connected 
to the mainland hy a sand spit about half a mile long and from 
two to five feet above high water level. This seems to have 
appeared since the year 1G91; for Kivmpfer who passed near hy 
in that year on his way to Yedo, thus minutely describes an 
island; which in all other respects agrees with Enosima, excepting 
alone the name which he seems to have given it from that of the 
hay and a neighbouring city. 

the shore — in the outer hay of Yedo — was seen the island 
Eamokura, with high rugged shores, hut of which the surface 
was flat and wooded. It was not above four miles circumference; 
and was used like some other islands as a place of confinement 
for disgraced noblemen. There being no ImicUng-place, the boats 
that bring prisoners or provisions must he hauled up and let down 
hy a crane.” 

Worth of Nipon, on Yesso, terraces line the northern shores of 
Tsugar Strait and Volcano Bay, and what has been described in 
Corea, is repeated there, but on a far grander scale. The greatest 
height to which I have been able to trace the recent action of the 
sea is 1,180 feet above the level of the ocean, four miles north of 
Hakodadi; and most or all of this considerable height, I believe 
has been caused by a general and not a local elevation. 
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» 

NOTICES OE LOK PING CHEUNG LATE GOVEBNOR 

GENERAL OE SZE CHUEN cg;ii.* 

Bt Eev. C. r. PRESTON. 

♦ 

The accompanying Memorial and Imperial Rescript are of such 
interest, that it is proper to translate them, with the addition of 
a few particulars, gathered cliiefty from conversations with a 
Chinese friend, who is well acquainted with the circumstances. 
It may he premised, that the facts are well known by the people 
of Canton^ and as is quite natural, no little satisfaction is ex- 
pressed by them, in having had such a worthy representative in 
the government. 

The late Viceroy is a native of the Flower District, 
which lies to the north of Canton about 30 miles, and the family 
are now residing at Fuhshan ^ flj the large market town, 
about 12 miles to the east of this city. When he was young he 
was a child of poverty, and when about 17 years of age was 
employed as a cook in the family of a gentleman by the name of 
Cheung Ram 51 ^ who resided on the island of Honan ^ ^ 
opposite the provincial city, whose sons were taught by a tutor 
at home. While employed in his menial occupation the cook 
found time to carry on his studies. He would come to the door 
of the apartment where the classics were explained, and listen to 
the instructions given. One day an essay was brought for cor- 
rection, which the teacher, a ^^Siu t^sai” was confident 

was not composed by the boy wbo presented it. Upon being 
charged with imposition, the young culprit confessed that the 
paper was prepared by the cook. The teacher was surprised, 
but satisfied himself of the facts of the case by giving the master 
of the kitchen a trial, to write upon a theme in his presence, 
which was done in a short time, and without the necessity of 
making corrections. The matter was reported to the gentleman 


* Read before tbe Society on 13tli November, 1868. 
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in whose family it happened; and he willingly acceded to the 
request of the teacher, to give the lad the advantages of a good 
education* He released him from his servile engagement, gave 
him a place with his own sons, and subsequently presented him 
a daughter in marriage. He passed successively the several ex- 
aminations, until he became a member of the Han Lin Academy, 
1^^ ^ from which according to the following translations, he 
was recommended for promotion. The immediate occasion of this 
recommendation is said to have been the discovery of his stern 
honesty and strict fidelity, which have been distinguishing traits 
of his character, during the whole of his ofiicial career, and 
are now the forma.tion of his fame, and the expressed reasons 
for the high honours which have been accorded to him. It is 
said that in one of the missions which was entrusted to him 
it had been customary to receive presents, or what were in fact 
bribes, to the amount of five or six thousand taels, a portion of 
which it was usual upon the return to the Capital, to pay over to 
one of the Members of the Cabinet. In the present instance the 
payment not being made, an investigation was instituted which 
resulted in the happy discovery that notwithstanding the poverty 
of the Commissioner, which was well known, he was proof against 
the many temptations to official corruption which he encountered, 
and that he had refused all the presents of the kind referred to, 
which rare instance of honesty and integrity, was destined to 
meet an appropriate reward. At the time in question he was 
remarkable for his simple manners, and want of ostentation. 
When entitled by his rank to be addressed as ^^tajen” 
great man, he made visits of ceremony, going on foot, carrying 
his own cards, and being without attendants. A custom most 
singular, if not almost improper according to the popular code in 
vogue in China. 

It has been remarked repeatedly, that in this respect, as well 
as in his ideas of what is honest, he was very iikb a foreigner. 
Frugality and fidelity are by no means openly ignored as matters 
of importance in Chinese official life. There is no lack either of 
profession, of which there is abundance, but the pure article is 
sufficiently rare to excite particular attention. 

Those who have a reputation of this character are always 
selected as Imperial Commissioners when missions are instituted 
to inquire into cases of alleged mismanagement, and crimes of 
high officials, and it is not uncommon to see the character 
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affected to an extravagant degree^ in order to give the grea|;er 
emphasis to the severity of the examination, an instance of which 
occurred not long ago, in which it was reported, and believed 
by the people outside, that the officer of the kind in question, of 
a very high rank, was content with one servant, and one course 
at his meals ! 

The accompanying translations mention that the late Viceroy 
was, at the time of death so far as his family was concerned, 
almost alone, the popular reason assigned for this, is want of 
sympathy on the part of his sons, in the strict code of honesty 
and integrity adopted hy their parent, a fact which resulted in 
the lamentable separation. It is well known that relatives of 
officials often take advantage of their position to accomplish 
private ends, generally without the connivance or knowledge of 
the official themselves, for the penalties of such offences are very 
severe. Whatever may be the facts in the present instance, it is 
evident that such improprieties were contemplated in the forma- 
tion of the code of Chinese law, which specially provides with 
reference to the subject under contemplation, that all the principal 
civil appointments shall be away from the native province, and 
there are regulations in respect to what relatives are not per- 
mitted to dwell, or hold office, within the same local jurisdiction, 
and perhaps on the same account the term of office is made 
very short, and matrimonial alliances are in certain cases not 
allowed, as utterly improper. 

The subject of this notice was a great favourite of the people. 
Tlie distinguishing traits of his character are what would render 
him such, and his holding office for ten successive years in Hunan 
^ 1^, when the term is three years, is doubtless to be ascribed to 
this fact, as w^ell as the comparative freedom from the spirit of 
rebellion during the time of the Nanking insurgents in 

the province of Sze Chuen 1251 jll* It is certainly remarkable 
that this large outlying province has remained to such a little 
degree affected by the almost universal anarchy which has ruled 
so much of the empire in late years ^ doubtless it has been greatly 
owing to the personal influence of the Viceroy. One of the so 
called Kings from Nanking who attempted to gain a foothold 
there, was captured and executed, as referred to in the translations 
for which at the time much credit was awarded in the '^Peking 
Gazette.” Another evidence that he was beloved by the people is 
told with unfeigned pride by the people of Canton as seldom or 
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never taving occurred before, that for seven days after his death, 
p^ple of all classes, even the poorest in the province where he 
held office, put on mourning, and refrained from all fetivity and 
expressions of mirth, as though they had been bereaved of a 
parent, and this spontaneous homage of the people is felt to be 
a more precious tribute to his memory than even the Imperial 
favours. 

Tlie surgical operation referred to was performed by Ewan A 
1^0, a Chinese long connected with the hospital of the Medical 
Missionary Society in Ohina/^ at Canton, for which a long 
journey and protracted absence was required, but it was in a 
measure successful, and it was suitably rewarded. 

It is an interesting fact that the late Governor of Canton, 
^^Tseung YikLai'* ofwhose energy, fidelity and honesty 

so much has of late been written in connection with the many 
reforms inaugurated at Canton by him, was a decided pet of the 
subject of this notice. The people insist that they were kindred 
spirits, and therefore a special and mutual attachment was the 
result. As was tlie case with many of the most successfiii 
military leaders of the past few years, this official was recom- 
mended by the late Viceroy. It is rejiorted as a matter of true 
history, that after a certain reverse, the life of this young officer 
was demanded by Chinese law and custom, to atone for defeat, 
and that he was only saved by the energetic protest and security 
of his venerable friend, and it is moreover the popular belief that 
the document referred to in the translations, as left to be for- 
warded to the Emperor, contained an expression of conMence 
and earnest recommendation of the Into Governor, now partially 
degraded. 

The following is the original, with a translation, of a pair of 
scrolls which were sent according to Chinese custom to the 
bereaved family after the news of the death of Lok Ping Cheung 
by his protegd, Tseung Yik Lai 

1 . 

1 , In civil life the patriotism and charity of ^^Lo Ewok’^ are 
preserved, his renewing influence extended over a period of 
sixteen years. He protected me by the Seung ” river, and I wa$ 
restored to life again. 
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2. In military life, twisting the threads of the web like 
^^Heung Han^’ is not over, his fame spread through the eighteen 
provinces. Who is to be compared to H. E. beyond the mountain 
range? (Southern China). 

The Chinese gentleman referred to as patron, survived to a good 
old age to see the fame of his son-in-law, in his high elevation, 
nor was he forgotten. So long as he lived a sum of money was 
every year sent for his support and it was needed, since in 
China as in other countries it is not uncommon to see changes 
from wealth to poverty, and especially of late years the waves of 
elevation and depression have passed quickly through the social 
life of this empire. 

In regard to the posthumous honours, conferred upon the 
subject of these notices, it was at first a matter of conjecture, and 
efforts were made at the capital by the friends of the family to 
obtain substantial acknowledgment of his services, and as the 
merits of the case were well known, it was confidently expected 
that in accordance with a wise policy they would not be suffered 
to go. unrewarded. Whether these expectations were fully met, 
or to what they would amount to by the standard of western 
ideas, it would be difficult to say. It is evident that in him the 
present dynasty has lost an able and faithful servant. The 
honours accorded to him are exceedingly prized and seldom ob- 
tained by his countrymen by whom they are earnestly sought. 
Hereditary rank in China does not bring so many substantial 
benefits as in the countries of the west, and as there is no law 
of primogeniture, it is seldom of long continuance, and unworthy 
descendants are deprived of the position. Having a place in the 

Chapel of the Worthies” at Peking, might be compared with the 
permission of burial in Westminster Abbey, or having a monu- 
ment erected at government expense. 

It would be interesting to know what were the feelings of the 
late Viceroy in regard to the relations of China with western 
countries, but he was not brought into any connection with 
foreigners during his official life, and he was absorbed in atten- 
tion to matters at home. 

From what is known of him and the name he has acquired for 
himself, he may be regarded as a bright example of official in- 
tegrity and honesty, and he was a tower of strength in the time 
of his country’s need, found to be such by those who sought to 
overturn the present dynasty. In both civil and military affairs 
his executive ability w^s manifest. 
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Memorial of the Tartar General Shing SMh in relation 

to the death of Lok Ping Cheung. 

Your slaTe Shung Sliih ^ ^ kneeling makes a Memorial con- 
cerning the relinquishment of ofSce hy H.E. the Governor 
General^ and in accordance with custom the memorial is sent hy 
express^ looking xip and prajdng for the Imperial attention. 

It appears that ^‘Lok Ping Cheung/^ Assistant Mem- 

ber of the Cabinet; and Governor General of “Sze Cliuen” was 
more than seventy years of age* During the autumn of T^ung Chi 

fp 3rd year, (1804;) in tlie first instance and subsequently by 
Imperial favour, he was granted a vacation on account of disease 
in his eyes. In the 9th month of the 4th year a memorial was 
sent praying to he permitted to retire, when the Imperial Will 
caused Your slave to perform in addition the duties of that office, 
in order to rest and healing, following which a stirgical opera- 
tion was performed with the needle. In the 3rd month of 
the present year, although his vital energy had not recovered its 
usual force, he was for a short time able to examine public docu- 
ments, and he felt that having received distinguished favours 
from three emperors he did not dare even to rest for a little, or 
cease attending to the business connected with the office. Just 
at this time the ^^Nin"' ^ rebels hurst into ^^Shien^’ and 
^^Nan^^ S’® (Shensi and Yunnan,) plotting with reference to 
^^Sze Ohuen |?2 Jl|, so that in increasing the army and planning 
defense he had not a day of rest, and did not fail to exert himself 
to the limit of his strength. From tlie commencement of the 
autumn his eyes at times were clear, and at times blind, his 
steps began to he slow and heavy, and in walking it was neces- 
sary to have assistance. Still he applied himself with energy to 
the transaction of public business, until tbe 9th month, when he 
took a cold which did not yield to remedies. 

Your slave was then engaged with the military examinations, 
but from time to time went in company with the Commissioners, 
laotais, etc., to visit him, and repeatedly exhorted him to desist 
from his labours, but H. B. the Viceroy was all the time employ- 
ed in the public committee, and bowed himself to sustain the 
onerous duties of his office, in performing which the patriotism 
and sincerity of H. E. were manifest in his words and ebun- 
tenance. During the first part of the present month his maladies 
were aggravated hy a difficulty in hreathipg. Not being able to 
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sleep at night his vital energy was gradually weakened^ and the 
daily routine of business was more and more deputed for manage- 
ment to the Treasurer, Kong Sze Tsiin SC ^ until he request- 
ed a vacation of two months for healing, which during the 12th 
month was forwarded in a mutual memorial by express. Just then 
Your slave was engaged in the military examinations, but when 
they were concluded a visit was immediately made, when it was 
perceived that his disease was very serious. Already a memorial 
has been sent reporting in the first instance and subsequently, the 
conclusion of the military examinations, and a postscript was 
affixed in a special message making mention of this, but most 
unexpectedly on the 17th instant, the disease greatly increased 
in violence, and Your slave, in company with the Commissioners 
and Taotais of the province, went repeatedly to visit and inquire. 
Whenever he received us he only spake of the spirit of rebellion 
not yet quelled, of the plotting around the borders, of the 
exigencies to be provided for on all sides,- and of the plans of 
defense to be devised. He was aware that recovery from his 
illness could hardly he expected. He had prepared beforehand a 
document which was committed to Your slave to forward in his 
behalf, and he took the seals of his office and delivered them to 
Your slave to manage in addition to those already incumbent 
upon me, in order to avoid the danger of delay, and at about 
9 P.M. of the same day H. E, passed away. 

In a review it is found that Lok Ping Cheung was recom- 
mended for promotion from the Han Lin Academy 
to King Tit During the reign of Tao Kwong 

in the first instance and subsequently, he received the Imperial 
appointment to proceed to Shantung Hunan and 

other provinces, to examine and transact business. Subsequently 
after being treasurer in Yunnan ^ he was promoted to fill 
the office of Governor of Hunan which he held for ten 

years, ^ training the army and instructing the scholars, dis- 
tinguishing and promoting those of ability. The several south- 
western provinces depended upon him to suppress the great 
rebellion. 

During the 10th year of Hien Fung he received the 

Imperial commands to take charge of the military affairs of Sze 
Chuen, after which he received the selection to be Governor 
General of Sze Chuen, since entering upon which office he 
has suppressed the several rebellions from T^in and Ut 
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(Yunnan, Kwangtung and Kwangsi), Again he passed beyond 
the borders of his jurisdiction to gain victories in Kai Chow 
1^ jlfl, utterly sweeping away the rebellious hordes of Ki^en 
(Kwai Chow)» 

In succession he received by Imperial fevour the titles, 
Protector of the Heir Apparent” ^'Rewarded to 

wear the double eyed peacock's feather” 

Rewarded with 1st class hereditary rank, Hing JEu To Wai” 
During the 6th month of the present year he re- 
ceived the Imperial will, to become Assistant Member of the 
Cabinet” ^ dt* The length of time he was in Chuk, 

(SzG Chuen,) was seven years. His august fame was far 
spread, the wdiole province was at rest on account of him, and 
his public ])atriotism was early manifested. He was frugal, 
upright, and exercised self control, all the civil ofiicers and people 
of the whole province, and the military leaders and soldiers of 
the several camps, all without excejJtion, stood in awe of his great 
virtue. Moreover his illness was brought on by his multiplied 
labours continued until he was unable to rise. Even at the hour 
of death (lit. changing the mat,) it was only with him a subject 
of regret that he was unable to requite the Imperial favours by 
completely destroying the rebellion in the adjoining regions, 
and there was not a W'ord iti regard to himself l^urther, there was 
not a single near relative in his ofiBce. His oldest son, Tin Po 
Yam Shang” of the 2rid class, his second son 

Tin I 5^5 p, a ^^Yam Sluing” of the 1st class, his grandsons 
Man Seimg, Man Kau Man Yan ^nd Man 

Pan ^ counting sons and grandsons, in all six persons, are 
all at their home in Kwangtung Only a grand-neplxew^ 

Shin Ts^iin one person, was with him in his ofBce. At 

present Your slave in connection with the Commissioners, Taotais 
<&c., as is a matter of duty will attend to the management of the 
last offices to the deceased, hut the affairs of the office of Governor 
General are various and of great importance, and there is urgent 
necessity to guard the borders, it is mutually proper to request 
that by the Imperial will a high official be soon selected to come 
to Sze Ohuen to take the office and perform its important duties. 

, Your slave, albeit in the meantime performing the du^es in 
addition to his own, will do so to the best of his poor abilities) 
guarding the several public roads, watching over the officers and 
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comforting the people^, making provision for the revenue) and 
coming to the rescue of the neighbouring provinces, in all these 
things acting in sincerity and good faith, not daring in the least 
to he inattentive or neglectful. 

Besides taking the date of receiving the seals, and reporting 
the same in a respectful memorial to the throne, it is proper to 
prepare a respectful memorial, in regard to the matters connected 
with the relinquishment of office by H. E. the Viceroy, by reason 
of sickness, with the date, and to forward the same by express j 
and still fortber, to enclose the document bequeathed by Lok 
Ping Cheiing, all of which are handed up for the Imperial 
glance, kneeling, praying the Empress and Emperor to grant 
Sie sacred glance upon this careful memorial for the Imperial 
Will 

It is recorded. 

Imperial Eescript. The Assistant Member of the Cabinet, and 
Governor General of Sze Chuen Jl[ was patriotic, sincere, 
faithful, upright, firm in government, and diligent in wisdom. 
He wns recommended for promotion from the Han Lin Academy 
to the tSrd runk ^^Hing” ||p, on account of frugal 
princij)]es and self control. His merit was discovered by the late 
Emperor Tao Kwong H; by whom first and subsequently he 
was ordered to proceed to the provinces of Shantung llf^, 
Hunan ^ &c., to transact business, from which he was suc- 

cessively selected to act as judge, and appointed to the position of 
a high official. He was in Hunan 5 ^ |§ for ten years, training 
its soldiers and instructing its scholars, discovering and promoting 
those who had ability. The great rebellion of the southeast was 
suppressed by his aid. Again he was indebted to the late Em* 
.peror Hien Eung, for recognizing his merit by whom bis titles 
were increased to wear a button of the head rank, to manifest 
special regard, after which he was commanded to take control of 
the military affairs of Sze Chuen, 

When "We came to the throne he was immediately selected to 
take the office of Governor General of Sze Chuen 0 )![, proceed- 
ing to Shuk ^ at the head of the army, distributing rewards 
and punishments with discreet severity; whatever direction he 
took he was victorious, and the several rebellions from Tin 
and tit % (i.e. Yunnan and Canton,) were entirely suppressed 
by him, and in addition he. passed beyond his own jurisdiction 
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into tlie departments and districts of Kansuli and KweicBow 
to gain victories, and on account of tlie capture of 
tlie rebel “Shek” tlie territory of Sze Cliuen pg Jlj was pacified. 
In accordance with his merits he was rewarded with the title of 
“Protector of the Heir Apparent^” and after the cajiture of 
Nanking and the entire pacification of the southeast, remembering 
that in former years while holding office in Hunan it was 

he who promoted the military leaders, that he was able to excite 
military awe, his patriotism and entire devotion were acknow- 
ledged by all, his diligence and toil were ever seasonable, and 
he was again rewarded to wear the double eyed peacock’s feather, 
and granted the hereditary rank of first class, “ Hing Kil To Wa6” 
and during- the autumn of the present year he was 
selected to the office of Cabinet Minister. He was long tried and 
much respected^ and it was desired that he might be spared to a 
good old age, a support upon which to lean. Recently by 
reason of a return of his old complaint, he was granted a vacation 
for healing, and now it is reported that he has passed away. 
Having examined the document bequeathed by him, the con- 
sideration of his great goodness excites profound sorrow. 

Let Lok Ping Cheung he granted the posthumous title ^^In- 
structor of the Heir Apparent,” and let the obsequies be conducted 
according to those for Members of the Cabinet. All the censures 
which he incurred during his official life are entirely removed. 
It is proper that he should receive the Imperial bounty. 

The Board in question is ordered to make examination of the 
regulations and report in full, and at the same time there is to 
he granted a posthumous name, and entrance into the Chapel 
of Worthies at the Capital, with special chapels to be erected in 
the provinces of Sze Chuen and Hunan, and the particulars of 
his official life are to be entrusted to tlie Imperial Historiographer. 
His son Lok T^in Po is granted the rank ^‘^Long Chung” 
and after the period of mourning is passed he is to he 
employed in the service of the Boards. Lok Tin I 
is granted the rank of ^^Kujin” A? after the period of 
mourning is past he is to be admitted fully to tbe examinations. 
The grandsons, Man Seung Man Kaii Yan 

M iZ) Man Fan jifSU, are to be presented at court by the Board. 
His grand-nephew, Lok Chin Ts^un now waiting for 

felection as deputy district magistrate (tso-ting) ^ it is or- 
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dered that he he sent into the provinces to he appointed im- 
mediately as district magistrate. 

The mortal remains are to he removed to his native place, 
and the local officials on the way are to give necessary attention, 
in which they are to manifest sincere and carefiil intention. 
Respect this. 
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ARTICLE VI, 

^ 

THE TA3LBT OF YU. 

"f" 

By W. H. MEDHURST, Esq., 

E. B. ComvX at Eankow. 

Most persons who have given any attention to the subject of the 

ancient history of China must he familiar with the name of ^^Yii 
the Great,” the founder of the Hia dynasty, (B. C. 3206,) and 
must have heard of the curious inscription in the ^Hadpole” 
character, said to have been traced by him, or in his time, upon 
a peak of the Htog Mountain in the province of Hunan, and 
purporting to be a record (presuming certain interpreters of its 
eccentric character to be worthy of credit,) of the labour which 
Yii expended in rescuing the country from the waste and submerged 
condition in which tradition states it then stood. 

Chinese archasologists, literati, and critics, ancient and modern, 
have looked into and discussed the question of the authenticity 
of this inscription, commonly known as Shenyu pai, or the Tablet 
of the sainted Yii, with a zeal and research which do them infinite 
credit, and foreign savans and sinologues have taken up the 
controversy as energetically in their turn^ but to this day it 
remains a matter of doubt as to how far such an inscription ever 
had any existence, and at the same time a mystery as to what 
common origin, if any, may he ascribed the several reputed fac- 
similes, copies, or tracings, of the inscription which are undoubtedly 
to be found in various parts of the empire. 

One of these copies or reproductions, from which the impression 
now presented to the Society (m plate A,) was printed off under 
my directions, is engraven upon a stone tablet, which was not long 
ago erected by Kwan W^n, late Viceroy of Hukuang, upon the 
prominent eminence of Wuchang overlooking the Yangtsze, called 
the Huanghoh low, or pavilion of the Yellow Stork, and it may be 
interesting to institute a comparison between this copy and others 
accessible to foreigners, in order to ascertain how far the alleged 
copies at any rate agree one with the other, and therefrom to 
judge of the value of the claims which they one and all set up to 
a common origin. I have thus far only been able to get at one 
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other reputed copy, namely that in the possession of the Herd. 
Mr, Chalmers of Canton, a facsimile of which, reduced in size by 
photographic miniature, is published in Dr. Loggers Chinese 
Classics, vol. Ill, part I, pag. 73, where likewise the curious reader 
may find an exhaustive dissertation on the history and pretensions 
of this remarkable monument. It only needs a glance at the two 
copies, mine and that published in Dr. Loggers work, to satisfy 
the most sceptical that they are reproductions of some common 
original whatever or whereever that may he, although a close 
inspection reveals dissimilarities more or less startling in individual 
characters, as for instance in Nos. 6, 11, 12, 14, 15, 16, 17, 22, 
24, 25, 27, 28, 80, 31, 35, 86, 39, 42, 44, 48, 51, 52, 53, 57, 58, 
60, 61, 65, 66, 67, 69, 73, 74 and 75^ that is in no less than 34 
characters out of tibe whole 77. In judging of these discrepancies 
however, every allowance must be made for the deviations which 
would very naturally arise in the process of manual reproduction 
of such eccentric characters by various artists from copy to copy 
in the course of several centuries. 

The notice by T’ang Silinfang, attached to my copy of the 
inscription (a translation of which I venture to furnish for the 
benefit of the uninitiated), although containingtheusualadmixture 
of sense and nonsense in which Chinese writers are so prone to 
indulge, presents a very interesting criticism upon the history and 
nature 'of the original inscription and the claims to credibilily 
which the usually recognised interpretation of it is entitled to. 
Having been penned by an individual of both rank and education, 
who is a native of the locality in which the original inscription 
is said to be found, the notice is further valuable as throwing 
light upon the question of its actual existence on which Dr. Legge 
appears inclined to cast such grave doubts. On this point I 
may observe that a Chinese oflScial of my acquaintance here, informs 
me that portions of the rock on which the ancient inscription is 
said to have been placed are still to he seen, and that a tablet with 
a reproduction of the inscription reduced in size, hut faithful and 
entire is, as T’ang Siunfang states in his notice, to he found at 
this moment at the foot of the Hang mountain. My friend has 
a brother resident in that vicinity and he promises to use his 
influence in procuring me a rubbing of the reproduction at an 
early date.* 

* This pledge was soon after fulfilled. A facsimile of the rubbing is 
shewn in plate B. It will be observed that this rubbing bears more marks 
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I have not thought it necessary to give a translation of the 
inscription itself as interpreted by Yang Shin and others^ that 
duty having been already performed with such success by several 
foreign sinologues, as may be seen in reference to Dr. Legge’s 
work already quoted, Dr. Williams’s Middle Kingdom, and other 
works. The imprint I now present consist of, first, the copy of 
the inscription itself; second, the interpretation of it by Yang 
Shin; third, a poetic effusion in twelve lines by Kwan W^n, late 
Viceroy of these provinces, apostrophising the tablet; and fourth, 
the critical notice by T’ang Siilnfang. Translations by myself 
of the two last will be found below. I may add for the information 
of persons unacquainted with Chinese peculiarities that imprints 
like the present one are taken with great facility by laying a sheet 
of thin porous paper upon the face of the stone which bears the 
inscription, and then Tubbing it over with a bunch of tow filled 
with damp coloring matter. If carefully done the whole body of 
the paper takes the color, with the exception of those portions 
which cover hollows or depressions in the stone, and the conse- 
quence is that the imprint then comes out an exact facsimile of 
the original from which it is taken. 


W. H. MEDHURST. 


Hanicow, 29tJi Fehmaryj 1868. 

(Translation). 


Lines hy Krvan W6n of lAaou Tung, 

Tablet of Yii, celestial gem, by earth preserved, 

Now darkly hid, now manifest, ablaze with light. 

Chiselled by sprites, by gods set up, hut sealed to man, 

Thy purple stone hears letters bright, a heaven-born theme. 

Like pheasant, or like phoenix, flitting to and if o, 

Their track a mystery; so who can trace thy path? 

of authenticity than that shewn in plate A. In the latter, for appearance 
sake no doubt, all the characters have been more or less touched up, and 
those which happened to lie in the line of crack in the stone have been 
altogether supplied. It must therefore he pronounced comparatively worthless 
for the purposes of comparison or identification. 


W. H. M. 
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Poised in mid air ’neath overhanging precipice^ 

The mountain elves have ever had thee in their care^ 
Penned in tortuous style, thy lines who can decipher? 
GemmeouS' casket, tablet of gold, by sage employed, 

Thou keepest guard o’er hill of H^ng, and flood of Seang — 
Thy influence benign, like tripods nine of Yii, 

Sheds forth a light of noon day sun and silver moon. 

Thy style miraculous, with book of Lo can vie. 

From whence Pu-Hi of old his mystic model took. 

Thy characters in number three score ten and seven 
Tell how the waters, erst a raging roaring flood, 

Were led by art divine in useful streams to flow. 


(Translatiok). 

Brief notice ( of annexed copy of inscription) respectfully 
permed by T^ang Svimfang (late treamrer 
of the province of Jhi-pih ), 

The first notice on record of the tablet of Yii” on the H6ng 
shan mountain is to be found in the history of Sismg* chung, (the 
modern Hu-nan) which states that researches in the work called 
Yii-tsze-t’ung prove it to have reference to the art of conducting' 
water communication. The histories of Wu (the modern Kiang- 
su) and of Yiieh (the modern Chekiang) say the same. In none 
of these compilations however is any mention made of the existence 
of an inscribed tablet. T’sui Yung, who flourished in the time 
of the T’ang dynasty (A. D. 624-908) is the earliest w'riter who 
speaks of the characters being set in shell on a wooden frames 
and Liu Yiiseih and Han Yii (also two statesmen of T’ang) were 
the first to state that the inscription had been recorded and 
engraved. It follows that the people of the time of T’ang must 
have seen this rock, and the inscription which it bore. 

The art of taking facsimile impressions was first introduced 
in the reign of Kia Ting of the Sung dynasty (A.D. 1208-1224), 
and the' copy of the inscription obtained by this process, and 
subsequently engraven on stone in the monastery of KVei m6n, 
was of this period. The interpretation of the characters which 
formed the original inscription was first declared by Yang Shin 
and Shin Yi of the Ming dynasty (A.D. 1368>1644), andfeom 
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this source; sprung the numerous yersions which have since been 
handed down. These two writers appear to have determined the 
identity of the seventy seven hieroglyphics in the original inscrip- 
tion from their fancied resemblance to known characters; and 
thus managed in most cases to frame intelligible sentences out of 
them. But they must have been ignorant of the six rules of 
etymology;* and they cannot have known any thing of the intona- 
tion in vogue in ancient days. I therefore consider their inter- 
pretation to be only worthy of ridicule. 

The sainted Yii flourished several hundred years subsequently 
to the days of Ts’ang Keih (the inventor of Chinese writing) and 
although at that early period characters must have been eccentric 
and quaint in appearance; yet they no doubt possessed specific 
conbinations and forms. No one at any rate ever heard of 
interpretations being needed of the characters in which the canons 
of Yaou and Shun were written; and it may be presumed therefore 
that the character in use in those ages nearly resembled the ^‘bell 
and tripod’’ (commonly known as the ^^seal”) characters; or perhaps 
those to be found in tlie Shwo-wSn-kiai-tsze (a dictionary of 
d^nitions and explanations of characters; A. D. 121.) It is much 
to be regTetted that Yang and Shin put forth the random inter- 
pretation of the inscription which is attributed to them; and 
thereby gave occasion for the contemptuous suspicions which 
have been cast upon the authenticity of the inscription itself by 
subsequent writers. 

Recent investigations go to prove that the true rock on the 
Yun Meih peak (the site of the inscription) hangs half way up a 
high overhanging precipice; which seems to he on the very verge 
of falling. I would ask therefore of those who pronounce the 
inscription to be a counterfeit, whether it is probable that the 
persons who placed it there, whoever they may have been, would 
have risked all the danger and difficulty attending such an 
undertaking; to carry out a purpose which could bring them no 
possible advantage? Then again how is it to he explained that; 
instead of adopting the style of writing in use amongst the ancientS; 
they preferred to invent a set of monstrous extraordinary cha- 
racters such as those in the inscription, which, however likely to 
secure for their framers the commendation of the ignorant, would 

* Hor these rules see Curiosities of Chinese Etymology by J, EdMns^ 
Notes and Queries on China and Japan, Jan. XS68. 
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^certainly 'calculated to earn the profound contempt of Uie 
learned? 

I, Siiinfang, had my home close by the Hang mountain, and 
whilst yet a child deeply pondered this interesting subject, fondly 
hoping that I might perchance succeed in deciphering a few at 
any rate out -of the many mysterious characters of which the 
inscription consisted. Having taken impressions of it, I passed 
days and nights in studpng the shape of the several characters, 
and in searching in every direction for ancient manuscripts with 
which I might institute comparisons, and so determine the origin 
and identity of every one. After a carefol examination into the 
nature and style of the characters, it occurred to me that they 
closely resembled those depicted in the veritable illustrations of 
the five peaks’' which one Paou-pu-tsze has handed down to 
posterity; and I then suddenly remembered how the ancientjs had 
said, ^^the draining of the waters was conducted upon principles 
laid down in gemmeous tablets and characters, which constituted 
mysterious talismans of the remoter ages,” I thereupon at once 
concluded not only that the strange forms depicted in the inscrip- 
tion did not partake of the nature of characters, but that the 
opinion commonly prevalent, to the efiect that the tablet had been 
inscribed by Yii in order to commemorate his miraculous deeds, 
was entirely groundless. The Scheme” put forth by the Yellow 
Eiver, (tie fiibulous origin of the eight diagrams of Pu-Hi) and 
the ^^Eook” revealed by the River Lo, (the legendary derivation 
of the great plan of Yii) as well as the fairy characters and pearly 
talismanic signs found from time to time in the hearts of moun- 
tains in primeval ages, were imparted to the spiritual and holy 
men of old, in order to aid them in carrying out their miraculous 
undertakings; and is it for a moment to be supposed that the 
paltry attempt at interpretation by a common mortal could 
succeed in unraveling any of their hidden mysteries ? 

An analog'ous instance, corroborative of the fact that such 
miraculous inscriptions do exist, has occurred within the last few 
years at Yung-Ning Chow in Kwei-ohow, where a peak called 
Hung Yen Shan, after a shower of rain, at sunrise and sunset, 
shews lines depicted upon its face, which, although not actually 
legible as characters, yet suffice to prove that some superhuman 
agency is being exercised. 

Reputed impressions of the accompanying inscription have been 
reproduced in stone in some ten to twenty different localities in 
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tile Cliinese Empire. His Excellency Sin-fung* (die late Viceroy 
Kwan) having shewn me one taken from die original inscription 
on the Ytin Meih peak, and charged me with the duty of tracing 
in outline the several characters, and restoring any defective 
portions thereof, I made my tracings from an impression, which 
I had had for some time past hy me, of an engraven copy on stone, 
which stands at the foot of the peak, merely reducing the cha- 
racters somewhat, in size, hut adhering to their form andishape 
in every respeoti When my task was completed I added this 
critical notice hy myself of the ancient history of tiie inscription,* 
and I appended a copy of Yang-shin’s so called interpretation, 
not. that I, thought it at all worthy of record, hut because of the 
long notoriety which it has enjoyed, and because I am anxious 
that those who are capable of forming a judgment may he in a - 
position to. test its ctedibility for themselves. 
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Apr^s avoir 6tudi6 PAssyrie, PEgypte, Plnde et tant d^autres 
anciens Empires avec un zffle et une puissance d^analyse aux 
quels nul secret n’a pu r^sister^ apr^s avoir fouille le inonde, 
hormis la Chine, c^est enfin vers elle que les savants tournent 
leurs yeux aujourd’hiii. De tons c6tes, se dressent devant elle, 
comme des echelles centre les murs d’une place investie, dhnnom- 
hrables points d’interrogation. m^me les assaillants re- 

doublent leurs coups, et Ton sent, h la rapidite avec laquelle ils 
se suCQ^dent, le prix qu’ils attiichent k cette derni^re conquete et 
i’impatience qu’ils eprouvent de fixer enfin des solutions quhls ont 
suspendues jusquh\ ce quhls aient pu sonder cette immense enigme, 
si vieille et si longtemps oubliee/ 

J’ai voulu dans le travail que Ton va lire, montrer, it propos 
de la Geologie et de la Paleontologie, comment on pourrai.t re- 
pondre it ces attaques, non pas en y resistant comme on resiste 
it des dangers, mais comme on accueille I’arrivee d’amis mal 
disposes mais toujours attendus; en leur donnant un plan ou aii 
moins une esquisse de la ville et en leur ouvrant les voies et les 
avenues qui leur sent prepares depuis tant de si^cles. 



Cette esquisse m^me ne pa’s paru snffisante; et, afin qti^eUe’ 
put servir non seulement h eiix, mais h lenrs amis ot a lenrs servi-- 
teurS; je n’ai pas cini trop faire de cliercher; autant que possible^- 
h Torienter et a y tracer qii et qtxelqnes points de rep^re. 

Superfliis pour ces savants et pour la plupart des membres de 
la soci^te qui vent bien me permettre de placer ce travail sous* 
ses auspice^;, ils poiirront^^ toutefois^ ne pas 6tre inutiles pour 
beaucoup de personnes dont Pesprit et Pattention ont ete jusqu’ici 
diri^es d’un autre- eute^ et qui, douees de la faculte d’ observer^ 
peuvent^ dans leuxs residences ou dans leurs voyages en Cbine^ 
tend're d’importants services^ pourvu qu’oix leur expiique bien ce 
que Pon desire d’elles. 

C^est pour ces personnes^ c’est dans Pespoir d'exciter leur interef 
en faveur des recberobes qui nous oecupenty que j'ai fait pregeder 
les indications que je me suis cnx autorise, par nies lectures ou 
mes observations personnelles, h donner sur la Chine, dbxne sorte 
d’expos^^ atxssi complet et en memo temps aussi succinct qtxe 
possible,, du sujet, tel que les savants nous le font connaitre dans 
les ouvrages dont j’ai cite les noms en tete de ma notice et aux 
quels j^ai emprunte sans scrxipule et tels quels, les extraits qui 
m^ont paru necessaires h mon but, bien sxlr du pardon que ce but 
m^obtien draft. 

D^un autre c6te le plan que me traqait cette manii^re de voir 
etait celur qui pouvait le plus' aisernent m’aider h presenter aux 
savants d’une fagon claire et logique, des details dont quelques 
xins sont produits peut-dtre pour la premiere fois, et dont les autres 
paraissent avoir dormi, oublies, dans les livres oii ils y avaient ete 
pxibli^s en notre langue, il y a cent ou cent cinquante ans. 

Ainsi ma notice n’est proprement et h trds peu de chose prSs, 
qiPun cadre dans lequel j’ai tache de groxxper de faqon h les 6clairer 
les xxns par les autres, en vixe des maitres et en vue des serviteurs 
de la science, les faits acqxxis et ceux que Von pent recueillir en 
Chine. 


KiNGPO,. 16 janvier I861f. 


0. BUG. SIMON. 
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/ ARTICLE VII. 

NOTE SUE QtTELQUES TOTES DES EECHEECHES QTIE E’ON 
POUBEAlT EAIEE EN CHINE ET AH JAPON 
AU POINT DE VUE 

DE LA GiOLOGIE BT DE LA PALiONTOLOGIE. 

4 

Pak G. bug. SIMON, 

Corml de France a Ning*Po, 

OUVRAGES CONSXJLTES: 

La paleontologte appliquee a Tetude des races humaines par Mr. G, de 
Saporta, 1868. — Les Glaciers et la periode Glaciaire par Mr. Cli, Martins, 
1867. — ^TJu tour de Katnralistes dans le Nord par Mr. Ch. Martins, 1863. — - 
Les Antiquites Egyptiennes par Mr. E. Eenan, 1865. — Cours de Paieontologie 
par Mr. d’Arcliiac, 1864.'— La Science des Religions par Mr. E. Burnouf, 
1867 a 1868. — ^L’homine ]Drimitif par Mr. A. Maury, 1867.— Les Oscillations 
du Sol-terrestre par Mr. E. Reclus, 1865. — Le Voyage du Glacier par Mr. E. 
Rambert, 1861. — ^Le Bronte et les especes perdiies par Mr. Radean, 1866. — - 
Les Etudes et les Becouvertes arcbeologiques recentes dans le Nord Scandinave 
par Mr. A, Geffroy, 1862. — Cours d^Anthropologie par Mr. de Quatrefages, 
&c., &c. — ^Memoires concemant les CMnois par les anciens Missionnaires 
J esuites. — ^Le Cbou-Mng. — ^Rechercbes sur les temps antorieurs a ceux dont 
parle le Cliou*king par le Pere de Premare. — ^Notice sur FY-king par le Pcro 
Visdelou. 


“Toute Doctrine a pour base les merveilles de la 
Creation; pour raisonner sur THomine, il fairfe^ 
commencer par la mani^jre dont il a reQU I’etreJ* 
Ddbut du Tclii-pen-ti-kang. V. les Mdmoires des 
anciens J^Ssuites: Tome 11, page 385* 


Notre temps ne s’illustre pas seulement par les decouvertes de 
rindnstrie. Sans vonloir en dire plus de bien qne de raison^ il 
n'est que juste de signaler comme un de ses plus grands titres 
de gioire pour le present, et comme Tun des merites dont Tavenir 
lui tiendra le plus de compte, les etudes qu’il a entrepris'es depuis 
line trentaine d’annees sur toutes les questions qui se rapportent 
u rbomme, il son origine, il sa nature et h son liistoire, 

Que somnies nous? — D’oti venous nous? — Quels 6taient nos 
an^dtres?- — quelle epoque avons nous ^te plages sur la terre? 
Comment sont nees les diverses races qui composent Pliumanite? 
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qu’est ce que les differences qni les s^parent? les rapports quz Jes 
nnissent? Tel est, sous quelques unes de ses faceS;, le probieme 
qui s’impose aujourd’hui aux esprits les plus s6rieux avec Tenergie 
de la pensee qui se sent mal 6 taj 6 e par d’anciennes croyanees, 
deconcert6e par de recentes decouvertes^ avec Tattrait du plus 
obscur et cependant du moins indifferent des myst^res. Tel est 
le terrain sur lequel les sciences en apparence les plus di verses, 
rarcbfologie, la linguistique, Tanatomie compar 4 e, la geologic, 
la paMontologie, retbnologie et la critique bistorique se donnent 
aujourd’hui rendez vous. 

Les r^ponses de la Bible, trop fitroitement interpr^t^e, ne les 
satisfont plus. 

On disait rhomme nouveau sur la terre ; on le repr^sentait d6chu 
du haut 6tat physique et moral dans lequel il aurait d'abord 4tB 
ct 46 ,‘ on parlait d’une catastrophe ^pouvantable engloutissant 
d’un coup toute sa race 5 on rejetait comme autant de fables indignes 
de toute croyance, les Ifigendes de Tantiquit^ qui nous le montraient 
au contraire, ignorant et sauvage, acqu^rant ses id 4 es lentement 
et comme si^cle par si^cle 5 et les vieux my thes de Janus, de Saturne, 
de M6n^s, de Prom^th^e, de C6r6s et de Triptol^rne 4 taient rel 4 gu 6 s 
parmi les conceptions les plus ridicules du pagauisme. ^^11 y a 
dix ans peine, les decouvertes relatives aux premiers ilges de 
riiumanit^ etaient encore frapp^es d’une sorte de discredit; on 
souriait en parlant des objets que certains savants voulaient laire 
passer pour des instruments primitifs. Maintenant, apr^s avoir 
vu les parties de la derniere exposition consacr6es aux plus vieux 
specimens du travail de nos ancfitres et les magnifiques salles du 
Mus^e de St Germain, on est saisi d’etonnernent comme devant 
line revelation inattendue. On est surpris que Tignorauce ou les 
pr^jiigfe aient pu si longs temps d^rober la signification de tant 
tie vestiges, armes, ornements, utensiles de toute nature, en silex 
taill6 ou poli, en jade, en serpentine, les uns informes, d^autres 
d’un fini qui en fait de veritables objets d’art. On ne comprend 
pas qu’une opinion presque general© ait pu nagu^re encore 
circouscrire dans d'etroites limites le passe de notre espdce.” 

L’ Antiqiiite avait raison : depouilMes de leur caract^re symbo- 
lique ou allegorique, ses fables sont vraies. L’homme que nous 
coimaissons n’a point ete cree; des centaines et peut-dtre des 
milliers de sit^cles Font lentement produitj c’est pen il peu que, sous 
Tinfluence du clioix divin qui le distingua des autres 6tres/ la 
religion, la civilisation, les arts se sont rev 614 s il son esprit. Ce 
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n'est que trait par trait^ progressivement; que son corps perdit les 
caract^res de I’animalit^ qui T^treignaitj qne, sous Feffort de son 
intelligence fecond^e de ce m4me soufle divin, son cr&ne se d6- 
veloppa, son angle facial s’ouvrit et qu’enfin se graTa sur son 
front Tempreinte d6sormais ineffagablej mais de plus en plus mar- 
quee, de celui qui le tirait ainsi des tenebres et du chaos. Ce n’est 
que d6gr4 k d4gr6 qu’il sortit des cavernes oil il habitait^ descendit 
des arbres oh il perchait, pour fonder dans les plaines les soci6tes 
puissantes que Ton connalt; les six journees dela creation ne sont 
point finies^ il n’y a pas eu de deluge universal et les listes g6n4a- 
iogiques de la Bible n’indiquent et ne rappellent bien decid^ment 
que des races et des epoques ind^termin^es et non de r^elles 
individualit^s. 

Voil^ ce que nous enseignent les travaux des d^Archiac, des 
Grinnn, des Burnouf^ des Brandt, des Max. Muller, des Ewald, 
des Pictet, des Lyell, des Martins, des Middenliorf, des Wilson, 
des Darwin, des Maury, des Aguassiz et de tant d^autres savants 
eminents. 

Voil^ ce que prouvent jusqu’a la derni^re Evidence, les t^moi- 
gnages les plus authentiques, les pieces de conviction les plus 
diverses, et, en particulier, celles que la G^ologie et la Pal6ontologie 
ont d6j^ recueillies dans toutes les contr^es du monde qu’elles ont 
pu explorer et dont les specimens les plus nombreux et les plus 
complets sont r6unis en Prance au chateau de St. Germain. 

Voil^ ce que d^montrent encore tant de races inf^rieures 4parses 
sur le globe, et qui en disparaissent sous nos yeux sans y avoir 4t4 
autre chose que les 4bauches successives, maintenaht inutiles, dont 
la Creation s’est servi pour arriver jusqu^il nous. 

Mais quel est Fobjet, quel sera le r4sultat final de toutes ces 
recherclies et de toutes cea d4couvertes ? la verite d’abord, la verit6 
pour elle meme, la v4rit4]|qu’il n’est permis k personne de mettre 
sous le boisseau et dont, sous aucun pr4texte, il n’est permis a 
personne de retarder Fatdnement^ la v6rit4 vers laquelle k travers 
ses erreurs et ob4issant k la mSme loi que celle qui entraine les 
corps vers le centre de la terre, Fesprit humain gravite avec une 
force aussi irresistible. Ce but se consacre de liii ni4me, et, bien 
soit le seul peut-4tre, pour le moment, qui s’offre clairement k 
nos desirs, il suffit k les 14gitimer et k les ennoblir. Cependant 
il est des cons4quences d’un ordre moins abstrait qu’il n^est pas 
absolument impossible de pressentir d4s maintenant. La pens4e 
se trouble bientbt lorsqu’elle envisage les questions que je formulais 
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Bx tri^vement tout-iVFlieure. On ne songe pas sans anxi^t^ atit 
solutions dont elles peuvent 6tre suivies, aux profondes modifica* 
tioiisqn’ellesdeyrontfairBSubiraiix id6es dans lesqnelles les soci6t4s 
modernes ont elev^es. II est douloureux de renoncer h d’an- 
caennes croyances; mais c^est un insupportable supplice que de ne 
pas savoir comment elles seront remplac^es, II est urgent d^y 
mettre fin au plus t6t 

D’un autre c6t6^ si malgr4 taut dWorts et de progr^s accomplis 
dans les sciences et dans les arts, Fbuinanit^ est encoiie si pen 
avanc^e que ses efforts et ses progr^s semblent se tourner centre 
ellem^me^ s’il nous faut encore entendre de peuples h peuples, 
ces mSmes explosions de baines qui ensanglant^rent son enfance 
et firent cbanceter ses premiers pas; si enfin Faiguille du temps 
paralt avoir vainement pour la paix des esprits et des coeurs, marcb6 
,sur le cadran des si^cles, ne serait ce point pour avoir trop long 
temps ignore quelques uns des rayons dont, comme la lumi^re, la 
v4rit6 se compose? — Qui voudrait aujourd'bui surtout que les plus 
graves 6v^nements se ebargent de nous les rappeler, nier par 
example et sans aller plus loin, les rapports de la politique avec 
les sciences dtbnograpbique, spciale, g4ograpbique, religieuse, <fec. ? 
Et si cliaque science et ebaque v4rit6 sont iice point constitutives 
de cette verite generate dont il importe de s^^clairer en toutes 
clioses, quel point la science de Tbomme, la science qui lui 
apprend h se connaitre dans le temps et dans Fespace n’est elle 
pas essentielle? Peut-^tre ne lui sera-t~il jamais donn6 de de- 
couvrir le mot de sa destin^e; rien toutefois ne saurait lui en faire 
concevoir une idee plus bauto et plus consolante que la connais- 
sance de ses origines. Si elles lui montrent qu’il n^a point, ainsi 
que je le disais tout-it-Fbeure, fait exception tlFunit^, maintenant 
6, pen pr^s d^montree, du plan de la creation; s’il y reconnalt que 
son apparition sur la terre n’a pas 6t6 tfubite, mais lentement 
amende, suivant une loi de d4veloppement que Dieu semble s’Stre 
imposee et dont nous n’avons pas k lui demander compte, elles le 
convainqueront de plus en plus, de la n6cessit6 de son incessante 
et toiite puissante intervention. Ce n’est qu’en se reportant ^ la 
faiblesse de ses premieres ann^es que Fbomme a r^ellement 
conscience de ce qu’il doit k sa m^re. De m6me il se rapproebera 
de ses bumbles d4buts, il s’identifiera avec ses premiers modes 
d’existenoe, il contraindra son imagination k se reporter au milieu 
de oeux avec lesquels il a commence de vivre, et, sous ses horribles 
fitreintes, dans cette bideuse promiscuity, il sentira, de qui ytait, 
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de qtii devait ^.tre le Bras qui pftt le d^gager de ces ^tonifantes* 
entraves; et^ saivant les expressions de PEcriturej, le tirer ^^d’entre' 
aes demons maets^^ les sinistres Yehis^^ dont il ne differait que 
par de vagues inquietudes et le sentiment de son impuissance. 
Puisant dans un long pass4 rirr^futable certitude d^un auxiliaire 
sup^rieuT et dans la distance qui Ffloigne d’e son point de depart 
une confiance inibranlable en Pavenir, ses esp6rances n’auront 
d’autres limites que les bornes m^mes de ses aspirations actuelles.. 
Je ne sais si je m’abuse^ tnais ces tra’^aux de Pbumanit^ sur 
eile m4nie, ces efforts de Pliumanit4 qui se cherche au travers des 
si^cles^ ont quelque chose de toucbant et de grave qui me parait 
d6j^ autoriser les perspectives les plus rassurantes. Les baines 
s’^moussent devant la mort^ on se r^concilie sur un tombeau; sur 
les ossements de nos an^^tres^ sur les reliques quails nous ont 
laiss^es^ nous abjurerons tous au nom de la v6rite, nos erreurs, nos 
rivalit4s inutiles et nos ambitions sans but. En presence de leuxs 
restes confondus, nous porterons nos vues au de-lil du present 
instable et fugitif^ et, nous 41anQant vers Pavenir^ le jugetnent de 
la post4rite deviendra la raison de nos actes et le salaire de nos 
services. 

Sous les reflexions enfin qu’4voquent ces vestiges des tempe 
pass4s;, j’entrevois le temps oil cbacun n’aura d’autre 4mulati?6n 
que P4mulation des gran des cboses^ et plagant dans le s^pulcre* 
sa plus noble ambition, n’aura d^autre d4sir que celui ffune belle 
mort, sereine, cbarg4e de giiirlandes et des benedictions dumonde. 

Mais c’est assez nous attarder h ces reveries. Elies se reaUseront 
de la m^me fa^^on que je viens, sans y prendre garde, de m’y 
laisser entratner. Ce n’est qu’en se reportant aux cieux que le 
regard se repose des profondeurs. Le cbarme de Pinfini est trop 
grand, Pceil qui s^y est abandonne ne s^en detaclie qu’aveo peine 
et en garde long temps le reflet. Ainsi, pla^e entre le passe qxii 
se decouvre seulement et le futur qui se jaionne, refletant les sou- 
venirs du premier et les esperances du second, le present qui n’etait, 
pour ainsi parlor, qu’un battement entre ces deux eternites, 
s’barmonisera avec Pune et avec Pautre et en formera Pbeureuse 
modulation. 

Cependant de quelqu’attente que piiisse nous remplir les recentes 
conquetes accomplies dans les differents domaines de la Science 
de Pbomme, quelque fiers que nous puissions en etre, il faut 
teconnaitre qu’elles sont encore tr^s incompietes, et, bien que je 
n’aie sembie jusqu'b present que vouloir en faire ressortir Pimpor*- 
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tance ou pressentir les r4sultats, je n’ai precis6ment pour but qu0 
d*iiidiquer quelques unes des lacunes qu’elles prfeentent dans le 
champ special de la G4oIogie et de la PaMontologie. 

C’est k d’ailleurs qu^elles sont peut-etre le plus regrettables^ car 
c^est de IJt que sont sorties les d^couvertes du plus baut int^r^t. 
L’Etude des langues et des traditions dont le secours est si n6ces- 
saire pour les temps modernes ne pent en effet presque rien 
apprendre de rhomme au del^ des commencements des societ^s 
actuelles, car TEcriture qui seule pouvait nous en conserver des 
traces n^existait pas. L^Arcb^ologie elle mSme, dans ses monu,- 
ments les plus anciens, ne nous montre rhomme qu’arriv6 d&jh h 
un 6tat social relativement civilis4, mais Thistoire de I’liomme dans 
les dges ant^rieurS; aux 6poques oh la pierre taill4e par dclats^ puis 
la pierre poHe^ ^taientles seuls produitsdesarudimentaire Industrie^ 
r^tude du sol oh on les recueille et avec lequel elle se confond pent 
seule nous le r^vSler. 

C^est de Ih qu^elle se d6gage, non plus si^cles par siScIes, mais 
par longues pfoiodes, par succession de ph^noni^nesj c'est de Ih 
que rhumanitS^ d’ahord incertaine^ 4merge peu h peu du fonp 
ohscur oh ses germes dormaient ensevelis, de U qu^elle sort enfin 
de plus en plus visible pour entrer dans la voie du progr^s qu’elle 
n’a plus quitt4e. 


L 

Ilexiste, disais-jetout-h-rheure, dansPensemble des observations 
sur lesquelles s’appuient les sciences dont Tbistoire de Pbomme 
est Tobjet, un certain nombre de lacunes qui la laissent incomplete; 
et si; malgr6 cek; les conclusions que Ton pent d^jil tirer des faits 
acquis sont assess assur4es pour n’avoir h redouter aucun dementi 
des observations contingentes, elles n’en pr4sentent pas rnoins un 
aspect tronqu4 dkutant plus fiicbeux. 

Toutes les contr4es de TEurope; une grande partie de celles de 
rAm4rique; et quelques unes de PAfrique elle m4me ont explo- 
r4es et ont fourni k T^tude une masse de documents de toutes 
sortes. 

LAsie; sauf les IndeS; est rest4e h peu pr4s muette. On ne 
sait rien ou presque rien du continent le plus dtendu; du continent 
qui fut le berceau de notre esp6ce et tout au moine celux de la 
Sp!pi4t4 civilisee; rien ou presque rien des mille peuple'S^ peuplades 
ou tribus qu’il recMo; de leurs origines/ de leurs langages, de 
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Jeurs traditions. On ne sait rien snrtout de la Chine, de cette 
doyenne des nations dont Timinense territoire anssi tien que 
Thistoire plus authentique et la plus recuMe qui soit an monde/^ 
touche par tant des points aux lieux du g*lohe les plus ancienne- 
ment hahites, et dont les leg*endes si claires et si transpaxentes 
pourraient, maintenant que Ton sait lire dans les l^gendes, livrer 
de si pr^cieux renseignements. Dans le peu que nous en sarons, 
que de simplicity, de naturel, de verity ! Point ou peu, tr^s peu 
de ces interventions surnaturelles si fryquentes dans les histoires 
des autres peuples, si difficiles h admettre et si fycondes en disputes. 
Dieu reconnu, il suffit; la loi donnye, on y ohyit; le mot d’ordre 
reQu, on le suit 5 et tout cela sans bruit, sans fracas. Tout s’en- 
chatne et se sucg^de, lentement mais progressivement, comme 
partout, comme dans la nature enti^re. C’est yvident, et ?on 
dirait presque que tons ces silex, ces ossements n’ont yty mis au 
jour que pour servir de pieces justificatives h Phistoire legendaire 
de la Chine. 

A quoi bon d^ailleurs ces brusques ryvyiations, ces prodiges et 
ces miracles qu’on pourrait appeler arbitraires tant ils sont subits ? 
Toutes ces yvolutions que notre ignorance nous forgait h entasser 
et il comprendre en un pauvre cadre ytroit de 6,000 annees et qui 
auraient choquy notre bon sens comme elles se heurtaient elles 
m^mes, s’accomplissent ici en des yternitys de cent, de deux cent 
soixante seize mille ans? Dix-huit mille ans pour seulement 
dybrouiller le chaos!! Nous voicijbien loin de compte... Plus 
tant aujourd’hui cependant, puisque les derni^res dycouvertes faites 
par un pr^tre, Mr, Tabby Bourgeois, indiquent la prysence de 
Phomme jusqu’en plein terrain miocyne et que, se fondant sur 
d’autres vestiges trouvys dans le drifts Mr. Lyell le fait remonter 
il deux cent mille ans au moim ! 

Et Phomme, le premier homme que nous nous reprysentions, si 
beau, si brillant des mille facuMs dont nous Pavions cru doty 
tout-^-coup, quelle dyception ! Est-il possible, est-il raisonnable 
de penser que Dieu ne Pait cryy si parfait que pour le dyfigurer 
immydiatement et ravaler, myme ses traits, presque jusqu’il ceux 
de la brute, jusqu^y, ceux dont nous pouvons nous faire une idye 
d’aprds les crdnes d^Engis (Li^ge), de Neanderthal (AUemagne 
Eberfield), d^Bguisheim (Colmar Hhin) des Eyzies (Dordogne) ? 

En Chine, point de ces contradictions embarassantes pour 
Pesprit, injurieuses pour la providence. — Pan-kou, c’est Phommo 
idyal, le type qu’il doit rdaliser^ il n’a ete eree qu^en son dm& 
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4 eule a eanste^ c'est elle qui se d^gage, generations par generations 
du chaos oil elle est enfermee et qvi a la forme d^un (mfy c’est elle 
qui les anime peut-etre, Mais le premier homme cree^ Fou-Hi, 
avec son enorme tSte et son corps de serpent? C’est presque un 
tetard. On est stupefait en vdrite ! Eh quoi, il y a quelques annees 
^ peine que nous connaissons cette loi d^apr^s laqueUe tons les 
individus des creations superieures revStent dans les differentes 
phases de leur existence embryonnaire les formes principales des 
creations inferieures; il nous a fallu, pour cela^ le secours de tons 
les progr^s accomplis depuis vingt siedes de civilisation et d^ejBForts 
cn tons sens, et nous la trouvons aujourd^hui, cette loi, illustree 
par les conceptions les plus anciennes! Elies nous montrent 
Phomme se formant au sain de la nature, sa premiere m^re, cotame 
Penfant se forme dans le corps de la femme 1 Et qu^on le remarque 
bien, ce n’est pas simple hasard. Si toutes les metamorphoses 
du foetus ne sont pas indiqu^es, il y en a une autre qui n’est pas 
moins frappante que la preiniSre, c’est Chen-Nong, qui sucQ^de il 
Fou-Hi, et qui nait avec un corps d’homme et une t^te de taureau. 

Les transitions de Poeuf h Phomme sont, on le sait, plus nom- 
breuses, n^anmoins les principales, les extremes sont bien repr^sen- 
t4es. Homme d^s la cellule, Pan-kou en sortant, prend la forme 
des animaux les plus infimes, des ovipares, avant d’arriver k celle 
des animaux ^up^rieurs, des mammiffires. En Chen-Nong, le plus 
fort est fait, homme par le corps, les pieds et les mains, n’ayant 
jamais cessd de P6tre par Pessence, par Pdme, qu’importe la face et 
le crAne de Pan-kou ? Pen h peu le diam^tre antero-post^rieur 
du crfi-ne, plus grand que le diam^tre transversal, comme dans le 
crdne de Neanderthal, diminuera; peu h peu, la vohte crilnienne 
s’fl^vera, la saillie des arcades sourcillidres disparaitra, le front 
s’61argira, les parois de la boite osseuse deviendront plus minces, 
comme dans les crtoes des Eyzies, <fec. 

Je ne sais, mais cette 4tonnante concordance me paratt avoir, 
plus j’y songe, quelque chose de terrifiant. Est-ce done en effet 
que Phomme s’est ainsi d6velopp6? ou bien, ne faut-il voir dans 
cette conception, infiniment sup6rieure h ceUe de PHanouman de 
PInde, que le sentiment, mais le sentiment admirable, prodigieux, 
inoui, du plan de la creation qui ne semble ordonn4 que par rapport 
h Phomme en qui il se resume, s’incarne et trouve son couronnement. 

Ce n’est pas tout, mais le peu qui pr^g^de me fait trop prdvoir 
les difficult^s queje rencontrerais en continuant cette esquisse, si 
je n’essajais de r^sumer d’abord en aussi peu de mots que possible, 
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«t en les limitant, ainsi que je Tai dej^ dit, h la G4ologie et k la 
Paleontologie, les donn^es les plus nouvelles et les plus essentielles 
de uos conuaissances. 

Deux grands ph^nomenes dominent toutes ces recherclies; Tun 
est le phenom^ne de ?oscillation du sol^ Tautre celui des Glaciers, 

Le sol qu’on est habitue k regarder comme immuable est au 
eontraire dans un 4tat constant d' oscillation. Sans parler des 
tremblements de terre et des autres mouvements dhs k des causes 
tout-h-fait locales ou sp6ciales^ comme ceux qu’ j d^terminent les 
cosirants de chaleur, d’electricit^, Ac,, Tenveloppe de la terre, 
sollicit^e d'un c6te par les astres, comprim^e de Pautre par la 
vapeur, les gaz et les mati^res fondues de Fint^rieur du globe, ne 
cesse d’onduler comme le ferait un radeau s’^levant et s’abaissant 
sur les eaux de la mer. Les changements de niveau du golfe de 
Bothnie et de la Baltique, qu^on attribuait autrefois au retrait et k 
la depression des eaux de la mer, ne sont au eontraire que les 
consequences des mouvements de la terre. II ne faut, pour s’en 
convaincre, que remarquer que la diminution n’est point 6gale sur 
le pourtour de la presqu’ile Scandinave, comme cela devrait toe 
s’il 4tait vrai que les eaux, toujours horizon tales, se retirassent. 
Et non seulement elles ne se d^priment pas partout ^galement, 
mais, en certains points, comme k la pointe de la Scanie, elles 
recouvrent graduellement le sol. Ainsi, plusieurs rues des villes 
de Malmo% Trelleborg, Ystad ont dej^ disparu^ et depuis les 
observations faites du temps de Linn^e seulement, la c6te a d^j^ 
perdu une z6ne de trente mdtres de largeur. Ces balancements 
ont lieu, on le salt, en des temps excessivement longs. A 
Fextrtoit^ septentrionale du golfe de Bothnie, le continent Emerge 
de 60 en cent ans, par le travers des iles d’Oland de 1“^ seule- 
ment, k la pointe terminals du Jutland de 80 centimetres. Dans 
File de Munkholm il n^a pas vari6 de 6 metres en 1,000 ans. 

Si lents qu’ils soient, ils arrivent cependant k Clever jusqu^ii 
200, 300 et 414 mdtres au-dessus du niveau de la mer, ainsi que 
le montre la rdeente ddcouverte de Mr. Derbishire, non loin du 
Snowdon, les polypiers et les coquilles qui ne peuvent vivre que 
dans ses profondeurs et que nous foulons chaque jour k nos pieds. 
En mdme temps, les fordts de pins qui couronnent les hauteurs des 
montagnes sont aussi exhaussees jusqu^d. la rdgion des neiges 
dternelles oh elles ne peuvent vdgdter, ddpdrissent pen k peu et 
de larges lisidres de fordts ne se composent plus que d’arbres morts, 
quoique restant encore debout depuis des sidcles. Ainsi s’ex- 
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pliquent les solutions de continuity entre certains continents et 
entr^autres la separation de la France et de TAng-leterre; ainsi 
s’expliquela presence au milieu des continents, des vastes ^tendues 
de sable du Sahara, du Gobi, autrefois fonds de mer comme la 
Scandinavie elle m^me. II serait facile de multiplier les preuves 
et les exemples de I’oscillation du sol. Toutes les contryes du 
monde nous en offirent aujourd^hui h profusion, mais on ne les 
demande m^me plus k titre de preuves et elles ne nous ytaient n^- 
cessaires qu’^. cause des circonstances qui s’y rattachent et qui nous 
intfiressentplus directement. II sufEra done de les avoir rappelfe. 

Nous pouvons cependant remarquer en passant, que e’est d^j^ 
par centaines de si^cles qu’il faut compter I’existence du monde. 
Mais roscillation ^laquelle a succMy T^poque quaternaire qui nous 
reporte si loin, n’est pas la seule qui ait eu lieu. En 1819, en 
creusant un canal de communication entre le lac Maelar, pr6s de 
Stockholm, etlaBaltique, on traversa,prys du village deSoedertelje 
un osar ou banc de sable 4mergy et convert de blocs erratiques 
portant des arbres syculaires. Les d^blais de la traneb^e mirent 
k nu dans le sein m^me du monticule et k 18 metres au des- 
sous de la surface, la ebarpente en bois d’une hutte renfermant 
un foyer form^ de pierres disposees en cercles et de bftebes carbo- 
nisyes, En dehors de la hutte on d^couvrit des branches de pins 
couples; quelques debris dWbarcations dont les parties dtaient 
assemblies par des chevilles en bois, gisaient devant la porte. 
Les consiquences de ces faits sont ividentes. Quand un picheur 
habitait cette cabane, elle itait imergee. Ensuite elle s’est en- 
foncie et a 4ti couverte d'une ipaisseur de 8 mitres de graviers; 
puis la c6te oh elle se trouvait, s’est lentement soulevie et Fa 
ramenie k son niveau primitif. D’autres faits sont depurs venus 
s’aj outer k celui~lh, tels par exemple que les vestiges d’habitation 
ramenis du fond des lacs de la Suisse et de la Savoie. 

Dans la partie du monde que nous habitons, on pourrait entre 
autres faits que des observations suivies feraient certainement 
apercevoir, citer au Japon la grotte situie k Fentrie de la baie de 
Nagasaki et dont Fouverture ricente, au dire des Japonais, grandit 
et s^ilive assez sensiblement; en Chine Fexbaussement et Fagran- 
dissement de File de Tsom-Ming, Fimergement de FArchipel des 
Chusan qui finira par itre rattachi au continent j Filivation du 
fond des golfes de Leo-Tong et du Pe-Tcheli, la presence de 
roches madriporiques signalies par quelques missionnaires, et 
notamment, si mes souvenirs sont exacts, par Pabb6 Hue, jusqn’au 
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sommet de certaines montagnes de la Cliine; la presence de coquil- 
lages marins, dont Mr. le Dr. Lamprey et Mr. Eingsmill nous 
ont ici m^.me^ fait connaltre quelques esp^ces, les cavernes 41ev6es 
et remplies, si nombreuses dans la pluplart des provinces, les 
esp^ces marines de poisson et de crustac^s qui existent aujourd^hui 
encore dans les lacs sal6s des hauts plateaux de la Mongolie, au 
nord de Lama-Miao ; et enfin et surtout le d^placement actuel de 
Tembouchure du fieuve J aune qui recule, en causant de si grands 
ravages, comme le Soane de Tlnde, lequel a recul6 de 7 kilometres 
depuis 80 ans. 

Ainsi la subsidence du sol, le va et vient de cemajestueuxbalancier 
a ete complet et nous voici forces de doubler le premiers temps de 
roscillation, et Tbomme existait dej^, et nous n’avons point tenu 
compte des temps de repos entre chaque mouvement de bascule! 

Nous devons maintenant nous oocuper des p^riodes glaciaires 
dans lesquelles nous retrouverons non seulement aussi la presence 
de rbomme mais les preuves d’oscillations plus anciennes. 

Mais avant d’en parler, un rapprochement m’obsede dont je veux 
me debar asser en le disant. Tout naturellement, k prop os du 
phenomdne auquel je viens de m^arr^ter les mots de changement, 
A^oscillationy de bascule, de balancief* se sont presentes k mon 
esprit et sous ma plume; eux se\ils pouvaient faire comprendre 
ce quej’avais k deorire. II y en a un autre cependant devant 
Temploi duquel j’ai recul6 et que j’ai raye vingt fois. C’est le mot 
dependule, Pourquoi ai je ainsi h^sitef 

Par la seule raison que pendule est la signification du mot houay 
nom des trigrammes’ de Fou-Hi, qui ont inspire le livre canonique 
des changements, le plus vieux des livres, puisqu’il remonte k 3,000 
ans avant J. C., TY-king, lequel a fait pour montrer comment 
et sans cesse qui est vient dessus et ce qui est dessus 

passe dessousy livre que Ton appelle .encore: lAvre des prindpesy 
Imre des combinaisonSy Imre du passage perpetuel du repos au 
mouvement et du mouvement au repos y lAvre des GenSrations et 
CorruptionSy 

Je confesse ma faiblesse. 

Qui sait d’ailleurs si ce livre paraitrait aussi incomprehensible 
qu’ autrefois et aux Chinois eux m^mes, k ceux qui, poss4dant les 
lumi^res fournies par les sciences modernes, en liraient les com- 
mentaires de Ouen-Ouang, de Toi^ou-Kong et de Confucius, fest- 
^-dire par de trois des plus beaux g^nies que Tantiquit^ connaisse 
en philosaphie, en politique, en physique et en morale. J e sais que 
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00 livre des chaagements est deyenu le Uvre des sorts et que si on 
^ dgard k la composition du caract^re chinois Jtoua^ on pent voir 
qu^il est form^ de la lettre qtii pent signifier sort; mais il est 
certain que ce livre n^est devenn le livre des sorts que lorsqn’on a 
perdu Tintelligence de son veritable sens, et ce n^est ensuite que 
pour mettre le nom des hexagrammes en rapport avec leur ampli- 
fication ainsi fauss4e, qu^on Ta ^crit par le earact^re en question 
qni satisfaisait au but qu^on se proposait^ tout en conservant son 
ancienne prononciation. En tons cas, le bon sens ne se refuse-t- 
il pas k admettre quedesg^niestels queTcb^ou-Kong, Ouen-Ouang 
et Oonfiicius s^en fiissent occup^s, si ce livre n’eM 6t4 qu’un livre 
de sorts.* 

Je reviens aux pSriodes glaciaires. 

IL 

La connaissance d’une p6riode glaciaire embrassant les deux 
hemispheres du globe et post6rieure k Tapparition de Phomme sur 
la terre, est une des plus belles conqu^tes de la Geologic moderne. 

* jk. Pappui de ces reffexions je cifcerai le passage suivant des obserrations 
de pbysiq^ue de PEmpereur Kang-Hi, traduit dans le Tome IV des M^moires 
des anciens Jesuites? pag. 474. 

**Taetabie Orient J iLE. — En s^avan 9 ant du rivage de la mer Orientale^ 
rers le Tchelou, on ne troure ni ruisseaux, ni etangs dans la campagne, 
quoiqtu’elle soifc entrecoupee de montagnes et de Tallees. Malgxe cela on 
trouye fort loin de la mer dans le sable, des ecailles d’buiti'es et des cuirasses 
de cancres. La tradition des Mongoults qni habitent ce pays, porte qu^on a 
dit de tout temps, que, dans la baute antiquity, les eaux du deluge avaient 
inonde cette plage et qu’aprda s^etre retirees, les endroits, ou ellos dtaient, 
ayaient paru couverts de sable. Je me suis sourenu h cette occasion que la 
figure S!i€n (fosse) des Hunt-Kouo de PY-King est mise dans le Nord j et c^est 
pour cela qu’il est dit que leS grandes eaux vinrent du Nord et y rest^ront 
plus long temps. Selon Mong-Ts4e^ les eaux du deluge s’dtendireut sur la 
Cbine en Tinondant. L'expression (s’dtendirent en Tinondant) IFan-^Kieiif 
indique qu'elle ^tait plus basae et qu’il y avait une source ou un amas d’eau 
d^ou yenait Pinondation, Quoiqu’il en soit du comment, a s’en rapporter ^ la 
grande geographie Ti-Qbi, une partie de ce pays est une grande plaine ou Ton 
trouve plusieurs centainea de lieues que les eaux ont couvertes et puis 
abandonneesj voilal pourquoi on appelle ces deserts Mtr$ de sable, ce qui 
iiidique quells n’dtoient pas couverts originairement de sable ni de gravier/' 
On trouve encore dans les comraentateurs de PY-king Pexpreasion Kuei- 
cbin qui designe les propriet^s que possMe la Nature de s’dtendre et de s© 
con^jter. par cette extension et cette contraction qu’ila appelent 

VdttW d Id ou le systole et le diastole da la Nature, ils fitgurent les 
Vidissittidds de la Nature dans ses generations et corruptions alternatites.”— 
Notaod BUT PY-king, ; . 
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On sait depuis pen que les Glaciers non plus qne I 9 , qroAte 
terrestre, ne sent immuables et que ce sent des fleuves quimurobent. 
On en a les prauves par les empreintes, les stries qn’ils tracqnt 
sur les roches entre lesquelles ils sont encaiss^s, et surtout par le^ 
masses de debris et les blocs ^normes qu’ils transportent. Or, ij 
existe dans certaines z 6 nes de PEurope et de PAni^rique, et nous 
pouvons ajouter de PAsie, des moraines ou amas considerables d^ 
pierres venues de fort loin, puisque dans ce qui les entoure on ne 
voit rien qui leur ressemble; on remarque sur les flancs des 
montagnes ou des roobers h P extremity desquels ils sont d 6 pos 6 s, 
des marques identiques k celles que laissent les glaciers actuels; et 
quoique le fleuve de glace n^existe plus, on est bien forc 6 de 
' reconnaitre qu’il a exists. 

II a done 4te une 4poque oil les Glaciers recouvraient une 
surface beaucoup plus considerable qu’aujourd’bui et ob les calottes 
des glaoes polaires investissaient en Europe : toute la presqu’ile 
Scandinave, la Einlande, la Russie Orientale^ PEcosse, PIrlande, 
le Nord de PAngleterre; en Am^rique; le Labrador, le Canada, 
et les Etats-TJnis jusqu’^ la latitude de New-Yorck. C'esf h 
cette 4poque que Pon a donn4 le nom de p^riode glaoiaire. Les 
observations que j’ai pu faire me permettront d^en computer en 
partie Paperqu en y ajoutant pour la premiere fois, je crois, tout 
le desert de Gobi et une partie de la Chine jusqu’^ la latitude de 
P&in, au noi^d; et k Pouest, quelques hautes valMes du Thibet et 
celles du Kan-sou, du Chen-si et du Se-tchuen, jusquepr^sdesbords 
du Yang-tse-kiang. On rencontre en effet k 60 ou 70 kilometres 
au nord de P4kin, k Teba-tao, nom qui veut dire ^^Passe des pierres,’^ 
des moraines ou d^pdts de pierres, de cailloux roul^s et des blocs 
d’une grosseur prodigieuse dont on ne pourrait s'expliquer ni la 
masse ^norme, ni la quantity, ni la nature, si Pon ne savait 
.maintenant qubls ont 6 t 6 emprunt 6 s k certaines montagnes dq 
la JVIongolie, et peut-^tre m^me aux montagnes de la Siberie, 

Ces moraines qui se prolongent k POuest et k PEst suivant une 
ligne de front que je n’ai pu suivre, seraient, si je ne me troinpe, 
une des plus int4ressantes preuves de pancienne extension des 
glaciers, en ce qu’elles montreraient une m^me surface du sol 
ayant 4t4 tour k tour mer et glacier. Les autres traces ordinaires 
du passage des glaciers, e’est-^-dirq les stries, &c,, sout aussi 
tr^s frappantes sur les parois des montagnes que Pon est dWige 
4e frayerser pour se rendre par ex;einpJe k Tebang-kia-beo^; Vuue 
des portes de la Grande Muraille, 
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Si mes conjectures 6taient vraies^ si les stries profondes que Ton 
remarque h diff^rentes hauteurs des rochers qui encaissent le 
Yang--tse-kiang' en diiFerents endroits^ tels que les passes d’ Y-tchang* 
et de Kouei-tcheou, aussi bien que la quantity etonnante de 
pierres depos6es en ligne sur chacune de ses rives^ on de blocs 
qui occupent le milieu du £euve de fa^on h en g^ner et h en rendre 
m^me la navigation dangereuse par les obstacles et les chutes 
quails cr6ent^ sq dis-je^ tous ces indices denotaient en e£Pet, comme 
je le crois, le passage dhin glacier, ce serait encore un des plus 
remarquables temoignages des periodes glaciaires. On j trouve- 
rait peut-^tre, en outre, Texplication de ces immenses ouvertures 
cr66es en plusieurs endroits du fleuve actuol ti travers des roches de 
plusieurs lieues d’etendue, taillees presqu’h pic, sur des hauteurs 
qui depassent souvent 120 metres. On rencontre eniin sur le 
Yang-tse-kiang, h. Textremite de quelques vallees de la province 
de Se-tchuen, de beaux vestiges de moraines terininales. 

line autre sorte de d6p6t que Ton ne pent ais4ment constater en 
Chine k cause des terres et des cultures qui le recouvre, mais 
qui existe certainement dans les plaines et notainment dans la 
plaine de P6kin, c’est ce limon mel4 de graviers et de fragments 
anguleux auquel on a donne le nom de drift, et que les glaces qui 
le portaient, en se detachant des glaciers pour tomber dans la 
iner, ont promen 4 et r^pandu partout oh elles finissaient par q6der 
sous son poids. C’est en se basant sur la puissance et la continuite 
du drift que Ton trouve en Europe et sur les rapports que les 
glaciers qui Font fourni, ont avec les soul^vements du sol que 
Sir 0. Lyell a lvalue h deux cent mille ans au moins la durde de 
la derni^re grande oscillation, II est Evident en effet que la puis- 
sance et la duree du drifi sont prop ortionn elles au temps que sa 
formation a 4xig6 et qn’elles indiqnent ainsi la dur^e des glaciers 
qui Font charri^; et, pour se rendre compte des motifs que Sir 
C. Lyell a eu d’en deduire la dur6e de Foscillation pendant laquelle 
ce d6pdt s’est effectne, il ne fant que se rappeler comment les 
glaciers se forment et disparaissent. 

Deux choses sont n^cessaires pour la formation de h glace; dii 
froid et de Feau. L’eau fournie h Fatmosph^re par Fevaporation 
des mers et de ses autres reservoirs, se condense sous un abaisse- 
ment de temperature; et, si cat abaissement est suffisant, se congeie 
sous la forme de neige ou de givre. Puis elle retombe et, suivant 
les couches d’air qu’elle traverse, revient h Fetat liquide ou s’accu- 
mule sur les sommets et les flancs des montagnes. Mais cela ne 
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suffit pas pour feire un giacier. Si cette neige ne se modifie pas, 
ie vent la balaiera comme de la poussik'e, II faut qu’elie se 
transforme en neve, o’est-fl-dire en une sorte de mortier qui 
agglutine et retienne ses molecules j et, pour cela, il faut un certain 
degr4 de chaleur qui produise Peau n^cessaire. Avec de la glace 
tr^s froide et par consequent trds s^che, la soudure n’est pas 
possible. On aurait done tort de croire que plus le climat sera 
rigoureux, plus les glaciers acqii^reront de puissance et de deve- 
loppement. 

Pourvu que les liivers soient longs et bumides, afin que les 
reservoirs et les hauteurs se remplissent ou se couvrent de neige, 
peu importe que le froid soit intense ou mod4re; it suffit que le 
thermom^tre se tienne en general an dessous de z6ro, et remonte 
pendant Tet^ un peu au dessus, pour que la neige ait le temps de 
s’accumuler, et ne fonde ni ne soit emportee par le vent au for et 
h mesure qu’elle tomhe. La Nouvelle Zelande avec ses liivers 
humides, sans etre rigoureux, ses etes mod6res oh un ciel habituel- 
lement convert, eteint et absorbe les rayons solaires, realise le 
climat le plus favorable h la formation des glaciers j aussi sont-ils 
nombreux et Stendus dans les montagmes de la plus m^ridionale 
des deux iles. Au contraire la chaleur excessive de Pete en Mon- 
golia, chaleur qu’ex])Iique tres bien le voisinage des sables du Gobi, 
ne permet pas, malgre le froid aussi excessif de Phiver, la formation 
des glaciers. Si done il en existait autrefois, ainsi que le prou'^ e 
les moraines dont je parlais tout-fl-Pheure, e’est que les conditions 
oh se trouvaient cette contr^e n’etaient pas les m^mies qu’aujourd'hui. 
Les sables du Gobi qui, maintenant exposes aux rayons du soleil, 
en gardent la chaleur et contribuent tant a Pelevation de la 
temp4rature de Pete, 4taient sous Peau. Le climat etait ainsi 
beaucoup moins chaud^ il 4tait aussi, par la meme raison, plus 
Iiumide, de Phumidite qu’il empruiitait au voisinage de cette mer 
interieure. Mais Peau n’a pu descendre que parce que le sol 

s’elevait Tels sent les rapports des glaciers et des epoques 

glaciaires avec les oscillations du sol. Nous pouvons ajouter tout 
de suite que Paltitude de la Mongolie etant beaucoup moins grande 
alors, le froid j etait aussi moins rigoureux ; en sorte que le climat 
de cette contree devait 4tre tr4s semblable h celui de la Nouvelle 
Z41ande. 

On trouve dans les livres chinois de tr4s nombreux et tres 
int4ressants souvenirs de ces epoques. 

L’ancien missionaire Jesuite Irangais, de Pr4mare qui vecht 
en Chine de 1698 h 1735, cite duns ses profondes Mecherches sur 
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h$ temps anUneurs ^ ceux dontparh h Gwu-lixngP (1) ouvrage qtie 
tons ceHx qui s’occupent des origines de rtomme devraient relire 
aiijourd’hui, plnsienrs auteurs qui eu font mention de la fa^on la 
plus expresse. 

L^on sait ou Ton Verra tout-il-riieure qiie les Chinois partagent 
rhistoire du monde en un certain nomLre de M ou de p^riodes 
de plusieurs siecles cliacune^ dont les premieres appartiennent aux 
temps pr^-historiques. Le Chcm^liai-liwgy liyre si ancieii qu’on 
Tattribue h Temperem* Tu ou It Fe~g qui vivait h la m&me 6poque^ 
est pr4cis6ment une description du monde pendant ces premieres 
p^riodes; et^ au sujet de Tune des plus anciennes, Ton parle d’une 
montagne du nom de Yoxi-m'l qui vent dire ^^renfermant tout et 
en debors de laquelle il tlj a rien/'* et indique clairement qif elle 
seule 4tait exondee. Elle etait; selon un commentateur^ Tcliin- 
Imen, situ^e h 12,000 lis, ou 1,200 lieues environ, au Sud-est du 
lieu oil s’616ve maintenant le mont Koiim-lun ou Kou-kou-nor. 
L’ auteur du Choui-khig (2) qui n'a aucune id§e des cliangements 
possibles de la configuration du globe veut que ce soit le mont 
Xoiien-liln exond6 It son tour. 

Mais dans le Clian-liai-king, ce n’est que plusieurs Ki ou 
periodes apr^s que le mont Kouen-liin devient en effet le centre 
de la terre.f Alors Tunivers nAtait pas encore temper^ comnie 
il fa 6te depuis.”! Dans un autre Ki, on parle des eaux qui 
^^n’etaient point encore ^coulees et couvraient la terre, de sorte que 
la mis^re itait extreme,” § d’oil Ton pent con dure qu’elles ne 
Tavaient pas toujours couverte, piiisque les homines avaient pu se 
developper et tee lieureux a\i point de soufirir d’un changement 
dans r6tat physique du pays quhls habitaient. Ce n’est pas le 
seul du reste dont I’histoire des temps' pre-historiques conserve le 
souvenir, ce temps Ih” est-il dit h prop os d’un des Ki suivants, 
^des vents fiirent grands, les saisons tout-h-feit d6rdglees’^|| et, 
un pen apr^s, comme une consequence que la science moderne 
n’aurait aucune peine It expliquer, ^des eaux ne s’ecould^ent point, 

(1) Y. dans le Cliou-king trad, par le P. Gaukil, revu et iiuklie par de 
Guignes en 1760^ le Discoura preliminaire ou Beclierclies aur les temps, &c. 

♦ Discours prelirninaue ou recherclies sur les temps &c. Cliou-king, tra- 
duction Gaubil et de Guignes, page LXV. 

(2) Autre liyre tr^s ancien dans lequel on tronvo beaucoup de traditions. 

t Page LXXIV. 

% Page LXXIII. 

§ Page LXXYIIJ. 

II Page XCVIJ. 
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les fleuves ne suivaient point lenr conrs ordinaire, ce qni fit naitre 
quantity de maladies;”* puis ^^les vents et les pluies redeviennent 
temperas et le froid et le chand arrivent dans leur saison, les 
hommes se multiplient et parviennent h une extreme vieillesse.” 
Ensnite, apr^s nn certain temps, le c6t6 4merg6 de la bascule 
disparait sous Teau, ^^le Ciel tomba vers le Nord-ouest et la terre 
e1it une br^cbe au Sud-est,”t c’est-^-dire que le Ciel se-rapprocba 
de la terre ou plut6t que la terre s’^leva en se rapprocbant du Ciel 
au Nord-ouest, tandis qu’au Sud-est elle s’affaissa sous Teau, Puis 
“les quatre points cardinaux sont retablis et la paix est rendue 
au monde.”t 

Enfin se produit un dernier affaissement, le premier des temps 
historiques, que tout le monde connait sous le nom de deluge 
d’Yao. 

D^apr^s ce qui pr^gMe, il semblerait que les Cbinois admettent 
plusieurs oscillations et c’est en effet ce que nous enseignent la 
G^olog-ie et les observations faites en Suisse, en Savoie, dans les 
iles Britanniques et dans le Nord de TAmerique, oil Ton voit, se 
repetant ^ differentes profondeurs et reconverts par des couches 
de terre contenant les fossiles des v6g*6taux et des animaux qui y 
existaient alors, les faits que la surface actuelle du sol d^roule sous 
nos yeux* Les observations nous demon trent qu’il y a eu certai- 
nement deux grandes p6riodes glaciaires, mais elles n’impliquent 
point qu’il n’y ait eu qu’un nombre corr^Iatif de soul^vements. 
Les glaces n’ont point toujouts accompagn6 les oscillations; 
quelques unes de ces derni^res out pu s’accomplir sans laisser des 
traces asse23 durables pour avoir persiste jusqu’h present, surtout 
aux ^poques excessivement reculees oil la cosmogonie Chinoise les 
faitremonter, c’est- ii- dire, {\r6poque des San-boang, sur I’existence 
ou la nature desquels leurs auteurs ne sont pas d’accord, mais 
qui, en tout cas, pregedent m^me les temps de Fou-bi, de Cben- 
nong, &G, En outre, ces oscillations ont pu ^tre partielles, locales, 
r^tude des textes eux m^mes 61uciderait peut-^tre ces questions. 

III. 

L’accroissement de la temperature de V6t6 n’est peut-^tre pas la 
seule raison directe qui explique la disparition actuelle des glaciers. 

Page XCXYIIJ Sc XCXIX. 

t Page CIX. 

t Page CXIJ. 
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mais quelles qii^en soient les autres causes 5 qii’oa les roie^ soft 
dans le ctangement de direction des vents si violents qui balaient 
de nos jours la neig*e des plateaux de la Mongolie, soit dans 
Tabaissement de la temperature de riiiver, aujourd’hui excessif, 
comme on le sait en Mongolie, et contraire, nous Tavons vu, k la 
formation des glaciers, (abaissement dont pourrait rendre compte 
la disparition d’un courant chaud, ^mis du gulf Stream, mainte- 
nant tout-^-fait rejet6 du cdtd oriental de Pormose et du Japon,) 
on est toujours forg^ d’en inf^rer les changements du sol lui m^me. 
Ainsi se prouvent directement et se contrdlent Tun par Pautre, 
les deux pMnom^nes de Poscillation du globe et des grands gla- 
ciers d^auti’efois. 

Dds lors, la supputation de la dur6e de la derni^re oscillation n’est 
plus qu'une simple question de calcul dont Pobservation de ce qui 
se passe actuellement fournit toutes les bases ; et, sans entreprendre 
la verification de ceux de Sir Ch, Lyell, lesquels ne sent, d’ailleurs 
jusqu^^ present pas contest6s, on voit du moins que rien n’est 
plus possible ni moins imaginaire que cette supputation dont les 
r^sultats, apr^s tout, ne surprendront aucun de ceux qui connais- 
sent les autres donnees de la G^ologie. line chose plus 4ton- 
nante, c^est de voir les Evaluations, sensiblement les mEmes, 
auxquelles sont arrivEs les auteurs chinois qui ont le plus anci- 
ennement Ecrit. Igi encore, comme au sujet du premier homme, 
que nous n’avons encore fait qu’effleurer, nous les voyons en effet 
d’accord avec les conclusions les plus modernes de la science. 

Nous les considerions autrefois comme de purs elFets d’une 
imagination fantasque, bien qu'en rEflEcliissant au nombre et h 
la valeur des auteurs qui les acceptaient, il semble que nous 
eussions dfi nous garder d^un jugement si dedaigneux. Aujour- 
d^hui nous regretterons qu’il nous ait arrEtEs dans la voie des 
recherches et des observations; et, sans nous laisser detourner 
par des contradicteurs qui, dans leur ignorance de ce que nous 
avons appris depiiis eux, ne pouvaient y voir ce que nous pouvons 
lEgitimement espErer cPy trouver, nous voudrons scruter les textes 
qui nous livreront peut-Etre les secrets d^une si remar quable con- 
cordance. Qui sait meme shls ne nous aideront pas h dEcouvrir 
les lois de ces changements, de ces oscillations qui, sur la terre 
ferme, dEplacent nos ports et les lits de nos fleuves; et dans la mer 
font surgir des ecueils inattendus, et, qu’au point de vue, mEme 
le plus pratique par consEquent, il nous importerait tant de con- 
naltre et de prEvoir. 
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• ^^Les anciens King, dit le p^re de Pr^mare, ne raisonnent point 
snr la physique du monde/^* mais, ainsi que le pdre Gauhil le fait 
remarquer dans une note, c’est des grands King, des King das- 
siques qu’il veut parler; et, en effet, les connaissances que Ton 
pouvait avoir dans les temps recules oh ils furent Merits, ne per- 
mettaient pas d’asseoir cette physique sur des bases assez assur^es 
pour qu’on pht la faire entrer dans Tenseignement public que 
tons les Mgislateurs et les philosophes de la Chine se sent, au con- 
traire, tr^s visiblement efforg^s de rendre aussi positif que possible* 
Mais il y a d’autres livres, d’autres King, aussi anciens, traitant 
de choses et de temps moins cex'tains, et qui, shls ne sont pas eux 
m^mes des syst^mes, ainsi que le dit le P. de Pr^mare, ont pu, et 
avec d’autant plus de raison, puisqu’ils ne sont plus alors que des 
souvenirs Merits de faits ou de traditions, servir h 6difier ceux que 
les 6rudits se mirent seulement, d’apr^s le m^me J6suite, h b^tir 
sous la dynastie des Song. On ne doit pas s’etonner,! ajoute le 
P. de Prdmare en parlant de ces syst^mes et de leurs auteurs, 
avec une incredulity qui ne nous ytonnera pas ^ notre tour, 
^^On ne doit pas s’^tonner qdils s^ygarent, nos anciens Philoso- 
phes n’ytaient gu^re plus nabiles qu’eux, tymoin la Thyogonie 
d’Hysiode, les mondes de Dymocrite et les principes de Lucryce. 
Ce qu’il y a d’heureux k la Chine, e’est que les inymes auteurs qui 
se myient de philosopher sur la machine de rUnivers, ont presque 
tons commenty les King, (les grands Kings,) qu’ils font tons pro- 
fession de suivre la grande doctrine que ces anciens monuments 
ont conservye, et qu’ils reconnaissent comme ces King, un sou- 
verain Seigneur de toutes choses, auquel ils donnent tons les at- 
tributs que nous donnons au Vrai Dieu (1). Je ne m’arryterai 
done pas k expliquer la pyriode de Tchao-kong Tsie, (2) qui 

* Biscours preliminaire de Chou-king, page L J. 

t Page L J. 

(1) On voit que contrairement a Popinion emise dans une petite brochure 
pnbliee dermferement a Sbang-bai, le P. de Premare rend bonimage a la con- 
naissance que les Chinois out du Vrai Dieu: il n’est pas le seul de son avis 
parmi les anciens Jesuitesj on peut dii*e que tous pensaient comme lui, et, 
pour penser comme eux, il ne faut que lire les King classiques des Chinois. 
Mais on pourrait lire en particulier sur cette grave question les travaux spe- 
ciaux du P^re de Prymare et ceux des PP. Bouvet, Amyot, Trigault, Ricci, 
Gaubil, Cibot, &a., tous empreints d’une science reelle et de Fesprit le plus 
profond et le plus in dependant. 

(2) “Tchao-kang Tsie vivait sous la Dynastie des Song, entre Pan 954 et 
Pan 1279 de J. C.; il est fameux pour ses nombres. Ses periodes ont yte 
mises an jour par sou tils et on les trouve dans le Recueil nomme Siug-li- 
ta-tsuen.’^ — ^Note du P. Gaubil, page LIU. 
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comprend une grande annee gyiil appelle Yuen et qid eet composee 
de douze parties comme dautant de Tnois, qdU nomme Soei, de 
10,800 ans chacm*^ ce quifait 129,600 anspour le Ymn enUerj^ 
Quand on a voulu pronyer par Pexpos^ de ce syst^me que tons les 
lettr^s chinois sont ath6es, il me semble qn’il fallait dSmontrer, 
qne, pos6 ce systfeme, il n’y a plus de Divinity dans le monde; 
et de plus que tons les lettr^s modernes sont ent^tes de cette 
hypoth^sej c’est ce que ?on n’a pas fait.” 

Quoiqu’il en soit de ropinion du P. de Pr^mare sur ees sys- 
t^mes, aussi bien que de celle des lettr^s cbinois qui n^en sont pas 

entit^s” mais qui sont loin de regarder tons, comme fabuleux ce 
qui a pr6g4d4 les commencements des liistoires admises pour 
renseignement;t nous en retiendrons avec respect ce qu^elle pent 
avoir d’encourageant pour nos Etudes et nous continuerons h 
extraire des ^^Recberclies sur les temps ant^rieurs du Chou-king*” 
toutes les indications qu’elles pourront nous donner. N ous Tavons 
dit, et c’est notre plus intime conviction, que ces Etudes nlmpli- 
quent avec Texistence de Dieu, aucune contradiction qui les con- 
damnerait par avance k Tabsurde et les rendrait inutiles | ce n^est 
toutefois pas une mince fortune de trouver, sign4s d^un nom 
d’une telle autorit^, un jug-ement si conforme h notre pens6e et do 
si pr^cieux renseignements sur des cosmogonies qui, on pent d6j?l 
le pressentir, laissent bien loin derri^re elles au point de vue, soit 
de la vraisemblance, soit de Fantiquite k laquelle elles se rap- 
portent, toutes les cosmogonies connues jusqu*!^ pr&ent. 

On peut ranger les liistoriens cbinois en quatre classes : ceux 
qui se sont bornes k la relation des faits et des dates dont ils 
pouvaient suivre Fenchatnement authentiquej ceux qui ne se sont 
point laiss4s arreter par quelques solutions de continuity dans la 
ohronologie, caus^es parFabsence de quelques pieces justificatives, 
et pour qui, certains faits solidement 4tablis, et certaines dates 
bien fix4es ont 6t6 suffisants; ceux qui ont voulu concilier des 
traditions qui leur paraissaient vraies ou vraisemblables, avec des 
dates qui parussent plus vraies ou plus vraisemblables que celles 
oil les pla^aient les documents d’aprds lesquels ils travaillaient, 
et qui les faisaient remonter des p4riodes de cent ou de deux 
cent mills ans, devant lesquelles leur imagination se cabrait; ceux 
enfin q^ui, plus ind4pendants, plus pbilosophes, ou comprenant 
mieux les documents des anciens %cs, ont eu en vue moins de 

Page L J. 

t M^moires conceraant les cHaois, Tome 1, page 86, ‘Tome 2, page 125, &c. 
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fixer des dates que de proposer des Roques et de coordonner Ie» 
souvenirs des premiers temps du monde. Nous n’avons h nous 
pr^occuper ni des premiers ni des seconds, dont les points de depart 
ne sont bien certainement que des minimums au del^ desquels la 
soci6t6 comptait d6j^ un nombre de si^cles considerable, puis- 
qu’entr’autres preuves, il est demoiitr4 par le premier cbapitxe* 
du Cbou-king que, d4jfi du temps de Yao, les chinois connais- 
saient rann4e Julienne de 366 jours et un quart, et celle de 366 
jours revenant p6riodiquement cbaque 4 ans. Les troisi^mes en 
chercbant h concilier Tinconciliable, sont tombes dans des erreurs 
et des d4fauts analogues h ceux que nous reprocboiis aujourd’hui 
aux auteurs de nos propres cosmogonies, religieuses ou autres. 
Pour nous qui savons que la Creation ne mesure point le temps, 
et que, si nous-voulons Texprimer, les sidcles sont les unites dont 
il faut nous servir, les derniers seuls se rapprocbent de la 
T4alit4^ les derniers seuls nous int4ressent; les hearts m4mes de 
leurs calculs nous disposeront h plus de confiance en leurs re- 
cberches et nous feront plus vivement d4sirer de les suivre avec 
eux et d’en connaitre, s’il se pent, les 414ments. 

L’4tat de Tastronomie, lorsqu’ils ecrivaient, ne pouvait en effet 
leur 4tre d’un secours s4neux^ et, d’ailleurs, on verra par la suite 
de cette notice qu’ils ont dA s'aider d'autres circonstances qui 
n’ont aucune relation avec Tastronomie et qui sont pr4cis4nient 
ce que nous chercbons. 

Si Ton remonte, dit le P. de Pr4mare, avec le Vai-ki (1) jusqub\ 
Pan-kou, que nous savons d4jb n’4tre que Tid^e ou le plan id4al 
de Pbomme, ^^les cliinois Temportent de beaucoup sur les Cbal- 
d4ens et sur les Egyptiens (3) car, si on en croit le calcul de 
divers auteurs depuis Pan-kou jusqu’il la mort de Confucius, qui 
tombe 479 ans avant J. C., il s’est 6coul4 3,276,000 ans ou seu- 
lement 276,000 ans, ou m4me 3,276,000 ans, ou enfin, ce qui dit 
beaucoup plus, 96,961,740 ann4es.”* 


(1) “Le Vai-M ou plus exacteuient le Tong-kieu-yai-ki est tme histoire 
ancienne faite par Lieou-jou, aussi nomm^ Lieou-tao-yueu, qui vivait sous 
la dyuastie des Song et travailla sur Thistoire avec Se-ma-kouang.” — 

du P. Gaubil. 

(2) On verra plus tard que cette deduction du P. de Premare n'est pas 
juste, car les auteurs Chinois qui ont ecrit sur ces epoques lointaines ne 
regardent point comme appartenant a une race particuli^e les personnages 
de leurs periodes. — G. S. 

* Discours preliminaire, page LV, 
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On voit qne les auteurs cliinois out du moius appris avaut 
nous que le temps n'6tait rien en cosmogonie. Cela seul leur 
m^riterait d6ja notre estime. Mais nous Tavons dit, 

Se-ma-tsien qui, malgr6 Topinion du P. de Prdmare efc de 
quelques lettr^s qui lui reprochent am^rement les i^Ioges exag^r^s 
qu’il fut forg6 de donner k la dynastie des Han,* * * § peut-Stre con- 
siders comme le Tite-Live de la Chine, f Se-ma-tsien, qui avait 
fait, avant d’Scrire, de frequents et longs voyages dans lesquels 
il s’informait des antiquites de toutes sortes echapp4es au temps, 
et avait enfin dte noinin6 Prdsident du Tribunal de THistoire 
Nationale, appuie au moins ces periodes dans son Che-kit ou 
Histoire TJniverselle, s’il n^ remonte pas lui mdme. Tchou-lii 
(1) qui fit sur TY-king des cominentaires d’une grande sagacity, 
exprime nettement son avis : qidil ne faut pas Warner ceux qui 
pr^tendent aller m^me jusqu'au delii de Fo-hi et de Chen-nong. § 
Tchao-tse apr^s de longues etudes entreprises par ordre de 
I’Empereur avec Fou-cheng, sous la dynastie des Hang, sur les 
restes et les vestiges de I’antiquit^ et notamment sur les caract&res 
Ko-teou ou Kou-ven|| qui composent la plus ancienne doriture 
cliinoise et qui, sous leur forme de tAtarda, paraissent avoir de 
grandes analogies avec les caract^res cuneiformes, (2) Tchao-tse 
dit que depuis le moment ou le ciel et la terre out 6t6 en mou- 
vement, jusqu’^ celui oh ils finiront, il doit y avoir une revolution 
entire. Tine revolution contient douze p4riodes et la p^riode 
10,800 ans"'** ^^Depuis la troisi^me p^riode jusqu’h la septi^me 

* Tome 1, page 131. 

t Tome 1, page 82. 

:j: Memoires &c., Tome 8, page 107. 

( 1 ) “Tchon-hi esfc le fameux Tclm-ven-kong, le plus grand des atli^es chinois 
si I’on en croit quelques savants; ce qne j*en dirai en pas«ant, c^est que j'ai 
fait voir que ce pliilosophe n’esfc pas plus athee que Socrate et Platon efc qu’on 
Ta fait passer pour athee sans aucune prouve,” — ^Note du P. Gaubil. 

Tchou-lii a fait sur les Cosmogonies un ouvrage remarquahle appeH' Kmig^mo. 

§ Recherches sur les temps &c., page LXIIJ, 

II Memoires &c., Tome 3, page 309. 

(2) Cette cir Constance est remarquahle k plus d^un titre; on n^ignore pas 
le secours que pr6te k la Science la linguistiqiie appliqui§e Panalyse des 
^I^ments primitifs du langage, ni les r^sultats, confopnes a ceux de la paleou- 
tologie, auxquels elle conduit, En outre, si cette analogic etait dtablie, ce 
serait un nouveau fait en faveur de FUnitd de Pespdce humaine. 

^ * Recherches sur les temps &c., page LXIV. 
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SOUS laquelle Yao naquit, il s’est 4coiil6 pins de 45,000 ans et plus 
de 99,000 depuis le commencement du monde.”* 

Malgr6 ses obscurites et nne confusion d’id6es sonrent emba- 
rassantes, on distingue cependant dans le Lou-cli^f du tr^s 
erudit Lo-pi, de la Dynastie des Song, des passages ob ces p6ri- 
odes sont aussi adoptees; mais parmi les circonstances avec les- 
quelles elles se Kent dans cet ouvrage ainsi que dans ceux qu’il 
reste k faire connaltre, il en est d’un genre qui n’a et^ qu^b peine 
touche jusqu’ici et sur lequel il convient de revenir encore avant 
de continuer. 


IV. 

Si Ton ne conteste pas les calculs de Sir C, Lyell, les bases 
in^mes sur lesquelles il les a 6tablis pourraient ^tre discut^es^ 
de ce que les d6p6ts qui constituent I’ecorce la plus superficielle 
du globe se forment avec une excessive lenteur, il ne suit pas 
n^cessairement qu’aux ^poquespre-bistoriques, des revolutions plus 
multipliees on plus puissantes n’aient pu acceierer ces accumula- 
tions. Toutefois les differents caracteres des objets m^lang^s h ces 
d6p6ts, ajoutent tant de force h cette hypoth^se que si Ton consi- 
d^re qu^en une telle question, les chiifres ne sont et ne peuvent 
6tre qu’un moyen dont Tesprit a besoin pour saisir et embrasser 
le temps, on reste con vain cu qubls sont, du moins, fort probables, 
et Ton arrive m^me b se demander s’ils ne sont point plut6t, 
des minimums. Ce qui, dans la plupart des miracles, nous rend si 
rebelles, ce contre quoi la pens^e n’a jamais cess6 de protester, 
c’est, au fond, le faux et timide synclironisme avec lequel on a 
voulu k toute force, jusqu’ici, qu'ils se soient produits dans tontes 
leurs circonstances, encore que tout au contraire d^montre leur 
anacbronisme. Une fois d’accord sur cette grande question de 
tempSf une fois ce point reoonnu que le temps n’est rien dans 
Toeuvre de la creation, tout s’explique, car tout devient vrai par 
rapport k Dieu, normal par rapport k Thomme. Le prodig'e ne 
cesse pas, car tout est, dans le monde, et restera ^ternellement 
prodig’e^ de I’id^e b Tacte, de Pidee b la forme, ou si Pon vent 

* Kecherclies sur les temps &c., page LXV. 

Ne serait ce point la Porigine de la legende biblique des sept jours ou sept 
p6riodes de la creation, avec cette difference que pour les cbinois la creation 
n’est point arretee et qu’elle doit compter encore cinq joumees? 

f Memoires concemant &c,, Tome 1, page 101, 

Xe Lou-cbe se trouve a la Bibliotbeque Imp4riale de Faria. 
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de rid6e d« Pan-kou k Pan-kou fait komme, il y aura toujours la 
distance de Tinfini^ mais ce faux synchronisme 6cart4^ la transi- 
tion trouve place dans notre intelligence et ne la r^volte plus. 
Nous parler de nos ang^tres ainsi qu^en parle la Bible, comme 
s’ils 6taient entr^s de plain pied dans une condition semblable ft 
celle oil se trouvaient les Israelites ft leur arrivee en Egyptej pas- 
ser, comme le livre sacr^, sans transition marquee et en quelques 
pages d’Adam ft No^ et de No6 ft Abraliam; nous dire qu’apres 
avoir fait ft Adam et ft sa femme des tuniques de peau et les en 
avoir rev^tus, TEternel les envoya hors du paradis terrestre cul- 
tiver le sol, et nous repr^senter leurs fils. Fun, comme laboureur, 
et Fautre, comme pasteur, ce n^est proprement r^pondre que par 
des oontes nai'fs et enfantins aux questions les plus s^rieuses et les 
plus raisonnables. Nous d^crire F6tat du globe quand nos premiers 
parents fiirent plages dans le paradis terrestre,* nous montrer les 
nombreux essais que Fhomme dfit tenter avant de r6ussir ft culti- 
ver le sol et ft 61ever des bestiaux; nous apprendre quels furent, 
dans le principe, sa maniftre de preparer sa nourriture, son mode 
d’habitation, et joindre ft ce tableau les ustensiles, les armes, les 
engins de chasse ou de p^cbe dont il se servait, c’est satis&ire 
dignement ft de dignes preoccupations, c^est cesser de traiter 
Fhomme en enfant pour le traiter en homme. La suite de cette 
notice nous prouvera qu^on le peut ft cette heure, et nous mon- 
trera que les cosmogonies Chinoises, malgr6 de nombreuses et trfts 
excusables incoherences, ont du moins le grand honnour de Favoir 
toujours cru possible. 

Les premiers examens des divers Stages de Fecorce terrestre ne 
nous avaient rien appris que de fort vague sur les conditions que 
notre planftte avait successivement traversees; les transforma- 
tions graduelles qu^elles avaient subies nous avaient echappe,* 
les phenomftnes se juxtaposaient sans se relier et ce d^cousu nous 
faisait croire ft autant de bouleversements, de cataclysmes violents. 
D4jft cependant ces observations toutes superficielles qu’elles 
^taient, avaient suffi ft reporter notre imagination bien au delft 
des temps historiques. Sous Finfluence de Fid6e assez sommaire 
quhls nous faisaient concevoir du temps que ces revolutions, 
quelque brusques qu’elles eussent 6t6, avaient dft exiger, nous 
avions 4te forges d^allonger les jours de la Gen^se et d^en faire de 
grandes ^poqnes successives. Plus tard, une observation plus 
attentive des d^pdts de fossiles plagds dans ces Stages, nous amenift 
ft distinguer de segoades ^poques et ft reconnattre, pour ainsi dire, 
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dans les jours de la Gendse des lieiires ou plut6t d’autres temps 
dont ifbus ne pouvons fixer ni les limites ni la durbe, mais par- 
faitement btablis. C’est ainsi, par exemple, qu^apr^s celui des 
vbgetaux, le jour de la creation des animaux dut ^tre divisb en 
dxffbrents &ges que Ton nomma suivant la predominance des es- 
pdces dont on retrouvait les ossements : %e de Pours des cavernes, 
^.ge du tigre, de Paurochs, de Pelan, du renne, &c. Mais voici 
maintenant que les heures se fractionnent leur tour et leurs 
parties se multiplient et s’allongent dans des proportions inatten- 
dues. C'est, ainsi qu^on Pa d^jk yU; ce qui a lieu depuis une 
dizaine d’anubes surtout, pour Pheure oil Phomme fit son appari- 
tion sur le globe. Non seulement elle a commence beaucoup 
plutdt ou beaucoup plus loin qu'on ne le pensait; mais elle se 
manifesto par degrbs, par progressions, et cbacune de ces progres- 
sions est elle meme une longue bpoque. Yoil^ ce que nous 
apprend Pbtude plus circonstanciee des dernieres couches, de 
celles qui precedent immediatement les terrains actuals. Nous 
croyions que Phomme ne s^btait montre pour la premiere fois 
qu’avec le renne, et nous retrouvons ses traces jusque dans les 
dbp6ts de P^ge de Pours, du tigre, (fee., et ces traces sont si bvi- 
dentes, si caracteristiques, si abondantes et se trouventsi gbnbrale- 
ment distribuees que ce sont elles qui, par les traits distinctifs 
qu’elles prbsentent, selon les Stages oh elles existent, servent 
maintenant k elasser ces bpoques (1). Ainsi la contemporanbitd 
de Phomme avec les animaux que Pon croyait dbjix disparus du 
monde au moment oh il se montra, rbsulte dWe manibre frap- 
pante et aujourd’hui absolument incontestbe, des instruments et 

(1) Les CMnois semblent avoir eu l'id4e d^4tablir aussi leurs epoques sur 
les caraetkes tires du r^gne animal; mais, est-ce par les mtoes motifs que 
nous? e’est ce que Pon ne salt pas et ce qu'il serait int^ressant de recbercher. 
Seulement, au lieu d’interrompre, comme nous venous de le faire, leurs series 
animales et de les arreter a Papparition de Phomme, ils les continuent, ne 
regardant Phomme que comme une des evolutions de la creation et non comme 
la fin de ces evolutions. Hou-chi et Tchao-tse disent que “le ciel commenga 
ses operations a la revolution du Rat, la Terre a la revolution du Bceuf, et 
que Phomme fht produit a la revolution du Tigre. L’Homme fait aussi ses 
operations,” Yao c*est-^-dire Phomme acheve, “naquit a la revolution du 
Cheval: la Septidme. A la Onzi^me le chien fera les siennes, et apr^s avoir 
pass€ par tons les d^gres dont elles sont oapables, elles cesseront d^etre et le 
Ciel, devenu sans force ne produira plus rieu jusqu^a la Bouzidme p^riode 
oh la terre et tout ce qui Penvironne se detruiront aussi, et tout PUnivers 
rentrera dans le chaos. Ce chaos sera une periode enti^re a se d^brouiller 
AJc.'WRecherches sur les temps &c., page li^V, 
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3es cTSsemeiits humains qiie, depuis 1841, oil M. Bouclier de il^ertlies 
eut rhonneur d’inaugurer ces d^couvertes, Ton ne cesse de trouver, 
on pent dire, dans toutes les parties du monde, m^lang-^s dans les 
sables on mcrust6s dans les br^ches, et autres roches de diverses 
natures, avec les debris de ces monies animaux (1). Oes instru- 
ments consistent en Iiaches, maillets, couteaux, filches et autres 
outils plus petits en pierres tailMes; en bois de cerf, os, dents, 
lames dHvoire, comes et coquillages fagonn^s dont les plus pr4- 
cieux, et les mieux conserves furept extraits des cavernes, en 
m^me temps que des ossements et m^me des crdnes d’hommes. 
Certains ossements d’animaux portent Pempreinte des instruments 
qui ont servi k les casser et k en d^taclier les chairs, d’ autres sont 
encore traverses par ceux a Taide desquels Tanimal a 6t6 frapp6. 

(1) II ne serait peut-etre pas, d’apr^s certains faits qu’on relive dans les 
livi*es chinois, ausai sur qu’on le dit, que ces anciens animaux eussent tout-a- 
fait dispanu Les descriptions quails donnent de quelques esp^ces dont ils 
parlent comrae si elles existaient encore, et qui ne s'appliquent guSre k celles 
que nous connaissons sur nos continents, provoquent un rapin’ochement invo- 
lontaire avec les esp^ces r6putt'es ^teintes. 

Panni les Observations de physique de VEmpereur Kang-hi dont les m^moires 
des anciens J6suites donnent quelques traductions, on lit que ‘ri’on trouve 
sur la cote de la iner du Nord ou le froid est intense et presque continuel, nn 
animal nomme Een-chou, dont la figure ressemble a celle du rat, mais qui est 
gros comrae un elephant: il hahite les cavernes obscures et fuit sans cesse 
la lumi^re. On en tire un ivoire qui est aussi blanc que celui de Pelipbant, 
mais plus aise a travailler et qui ne so fend pas. L^ancien livre Cbin-y-king, 
parle de cet animal en ces terines; il y a dans le fond du N^ord, panni les 
neiges et la glace qui couvrent ce pays, un chou (rat) qui p^ae jusqu’a mille 
livres; sa chair est trSs bonne pour ceux qui sont ^chauffes. Le Tsie-chou 
le nomme Pen-cbou; et parle d’une autre esp^ce qui n^est pas si grande: il 
n^est grand, dit il, que comrae un Bufle, s^enterre comme les tanpes, fait la 
lumi^re, et reste toujours dans les souterrains. On dit quHl mourrait s^il 
voyait la Inmi^re du soleil oum^me celle de la lune.” — M^moires conceraant 
les Chinois, Tome IV, page 481. 

^*Le Kan-ta-ban est une esp^ce de cerf du pays de Pou-yo-eulb-tsi; sa 
couleur est d^un noir qui tire sur le bleu fon^e; il a au dessus du col une 
esp^ce de fanon de chair fort gros et sur F^cbine une bosso comrae le cbameau. 
Cet animal est tr^s gros et plus pesant qu’un boeuf j ses comes sont assess 
grosses, recourbees et d’une substance qui ressemble K celle des os; ellea ont 
plus de force et de duret6 que le meilleur iyoire, &a.’^ — ^M^mes observations 
et in^me volume, page 459. 

'*Le Eenard volant se trouve dans les epaisses fordts de la Tartarie, au 
Nord de la Grande Muraille; les ailesne sont que des peaux 16g^res qui vont 
d'uu pled h Vautre et se termiuent h. la queue. Cet animal ne role qn'en 
8’€lan9ant du baut d*un arbre sur un autre qui est plus bas; mais il ne pent 
pas voler en montant: les anciens ont connu ce renard singulier, puis quails 
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D^s ^ present done se d4gage une partin de Tljistoire primitive, 
de nos ang^tres; pas d’animanx domestiques, pas de m^taux, pas 
d’instruments propres k cultiver le sol; la chasse et la p^oke 
6taient leurs seules ressources ; en fait d’habitations, les cavernes 
dont ils disputaient la possession aux b^tes fauves. Encore les 
avaient-ils tonjonrs liabities ? avaient-ils tonjours su s’y refngier ? 
Faibles au d4but, pen nombrenx, ainsi qu’on pent en juger par le 
petit nombre et la grossi^rete extreme des vestiges qu’on enrecueille 
dans les couches les plus anciennes de T^poque quaternaire, ^ 
laqnelle tout ceci se rapporte, ils se glissaient silencieusement ^ 
travers cette patiire que pourtant ils devaient dompter. Mais 
peut-^tre 4taient-ils dej^ bien ^loign^s. de leur premiere origine. 
N’a-t-on pas trouv4 dans le caloaire de la Beauce, e’est-^-dire en 
pjein mioo^ne; des silex travaill4s et une m^cboire de r]iinoc4rps, 
portant une entaille visible, ce qni le reporterait en effet aux 
derniers temps de T^poque tertiaire, 

A en croire les traditions cbin oases, cela ne serait point douteux. 

Mais avant de continuer k les interroger, voyons d'abord ce que 
la science europ4enne doit k ses propres recberches. 

Si Ton compare, dit Mr. A. Maury, dans le tableau qu^il fait 
de rhomme primitif et que je lui emprunte, ^^si Ton compare les 
divers objets en pierre et en os tallies, fournis par les couches 
quaternaires, les cavernes et les plus anciennes s4pultur^, on est 
frapp4 des diff4rents modes de travail quails represented. Les 
uns sont fagonn^s de la mani^re la plus grossi^re et ne pr4sentent 
que les premiers rudiments de la fabrication, d^autres t4moignent 
d’un art moins inhabile, enfin il en est oil se r4v41ent une adresse 
et une dext4rite singulidres. Ces progr^s palpables de Tindustrie 
primitive permettent de classer ces d4p6ts selon une 4chelle de 

lui out donne un nom qui Pa caracteris^ distinctement. L’auteur du Mu- 
cbing-chi, dit qu’il y a un renard qui se nourrit de glands et de pignons, 
puis s^envole dans les Hi^n~gin (Demi-dieux du Tao-s^e). Cette fable ridi- 
cule a ete imaginee ppur persuader un fait qu’on trouvait dans les anciena, et 
qu’on voyait, par ignorance, dans le faux jour d’un merveilleux outre. H y 
a a Kdlou-ouai une esp^ce de rat volant, il est un pen plus gros que les rats 
ordinaires et a les ailes comme le renard dont nous venous de parler.'^ — 
volume, page 455. 

Quels penvent dtre ces animaux? Qui sait si on ne les retrouvera pas un 
jour, retires, comme en un dernier refuge, dans quclqu^le inconnue de lamer 
libre du pole Kord? Ainsi s’expliqueraient les mammoutbs en ebair et en os 
que nous ebarrient de temps ^ autre les glaces du Nord. On sait qu’une 
espdee de grand tigre, plus grand que celui de PInde, k longs polls, exists 
encore dans les fordts de la Tartarie. — G. E. S, 
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cmlisation relative, car -an d4p6t ne renferme presque jamais h 
la fois des armes et des engins appartenant k ces diverses catego- 
ries. Ce qu’on pourrait appeler un style determine caracterise 
chaque trouvaille. 

^^La physionomie de la faune apporte un second element clirono- 
logique. Les animaux dont los ossements sont associes aux traces 
de Ihomme n^ont pas fait tous en m^me temps leur apparition. 
L’ XJmis-Spelcem qui paratt avoir precede cliez nous Vhy^m et le 
grand des cavernes fireut graduellement place aux grands 
mammiferes septentrionaux, h Velephas pnm>igenms, au rhinoceros 
IkhorinuSy au renne alors que la temperature alia s’abaissant. 
Le renne survecut k ces enormes pacliydermes et laissa apr^s lui 
Tauroclis, qui s^eteignit ^ son tour pour ne plus laisser sur notre 
sol que les especes que nous y observons encore. Les transfor- 
mations du regne animal peuvent done servir de points de repere 
dans cette nuit profonde de la periode antehistorique. C^est par 
Temploi simultane de ces deux elements chronologiques qu^il est 
possible de classer suivant la succession des temps les vestiges des 
premiers bumains.” 

' Dans les depots les plus profonds de lepoque glaciaire, dans 
les dep6ts lacustres, dans les sables et les graviers fluviatiles du 
Suffolk et de diverses localites du Bedfordshire, dans les transports 
sableux^et caillouteux de la Somme et de TOise, et dans les 
sabli^res du Champ de Mars k Paris, on trouve des ossements de 
Phippopotame, du grand castor, du renne, du boeuf musqu6 qui 
aujourd’hui n’habitent plus que des contrees beaucoup plus sep- 
tentrionales. Associes k leurs debris, on trouve des silex et des 
objets en pierre ddnotant le travail le plus gTossier et lAtat social 
le plus rudimentaire. 

Les cavernes des Pyr6n6es situdes k 160 et 250 metres au dessus 
du niveau des valines actuelles, dans lesquelles existent les m^mes 
debris, se rattachent au mSme temps, 

^^Les armes et les ustensiles de cette premiere 6poque sont des 
haches lancdol^es, taill^es k grands 6clats. On reconnalt ais4ment 
que ces silex dont la patine blanchdtre denote Pexcessive antiquity, 
furent destines k trancher, k fendre et k percer. Quand les pointes 
sont aigiies, elles ont 6t6 obtenues par des cassures k plus petits 
Eclats,* quelques unes de ces pierres figurent de v6ritables grattoirs. 

^^Le second ^ige s’annonce par un travail plus intelligent de la 
pierre; mais les cai'act^res zoologiques ne sont pas assez tranches 
pour le distinguer du premier. Les debris appartenant k cette 
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4poque se tronyent surtout dans les cavernes, et entr^antres, dans 
celles des Pyrenees qui sont creus^es au pied des montagnes. 
Pendant cet 4ge, les carnassiers paraissent avoir moins r4pan- 
dus^ ee qni expliqne la mtiltiplication des ruminants. Les grands 
pacliydermes vivent encore^ le renne abonde dans le midi de la 
Prance, k en jnger d’apr^s les ossements qu’on a rencontr4 non 
senlement dans les breches et d^pdts des cavernes du P4rig*ord et 
de TAngonmois, mais aussi an pied de certains grands escar- 
pements de calcaires cr6tac4s on ils sont melang4s avec de nom- 
brenx silex tallies. 

^^L’liomme de cette 6poque emploie k la fois, les os, les comes 
et la pierre qn’il fagonne avec plus d’adresse. Les fl^cbes sont 
barbel6es, des silex sont tallies en seies, on rencontre des orne- 
ments 4x6ciit6s avec des dents, des caillonx; on a extrait de 
plusieurs cavernes et notamment de celle des Eyzies des siflets 
faits avec des phalanges de ruminants crens^es et perc^s d’un 
trou. Enfin on a trouve des ivoires et des bois de renne fouilMs 
et cisel4s et m^me des scliistes, des ivoires et des comes sur les- 
qnels sont dessines avec la pointe d’un silex Pimage des animanx 
d’alors. Le plus surprenant parmi ces dessins on graffiti est celni 
qui a 4te decouvert en 1-8&5 dans la grotte de la Madeleine prds 
de Sarlat et qui represente, sur une lame d’i voire, Pimage du 
mammouth avec sa longue crini^re. Mais Phomme m’a pas 
senlement reproduit Pimage des animanx, il a aussi Jllay4 de 
dessiner la sienne propre, ainsi que le prouve un outil cylin- 
drique retir^ des cavernes du P6rigord et dont les deux faces sont 
d^eor^es de deux t^tes d’ aurochs et d’une figure humaine. Ce- 
pendant les grands carnassiers coexistaient encore avec lui. Non 
senlement il 6tait d4j&, sorti de P4tat le plus sauvage, mais ii 
semble resulter de P attitude repliee de quelques squelettes trouv^s 
dans les grottes d’Aurignac, attitude identique h celle qu’on a 
observ4e dans les anciennes sepultures de la France, de la Suisse, 
de la Su^de, de PAlgerie et du Perou, que Phomme avait d4ji\ 
Phabiteide de certains rites fiin4raires. Des grottes de ce second 
fige ont ^te d4couvertes dans le Liban, k Natciiez, dans le comt6 
de Gasconnade (Kentucky) k Big-bone-lick (Missouri) &c., et 
ont fburni les m^mes debris. On y a m^me d6couvert des osse- 
ments humains. 

. ^^Le troisi^me ^ge est marqud par Papparition de la pierre polie, 
car jusqu^\ present aucun sx)4cimen ne portait de traces de po- 
■lissage. Ces instruments en silex, en serpentine, en nephrite, 
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eB ol) 3 idiemie^ ce Be sent pl*u» les aBciens d6p6ts bi les cavernes 
qui les fournissent, mais on les trouve dans des couches plus r^centes 
et plus superficielles; telles que les touxbi^res^ dans des sepultures 
d^une excessive antiquit4 coname celles que recouvrent les dolmens^ 
dans les anciens camps retranch4sdeC4sar, deFurfooz, d’Hastedon, 
de Poilvache, <fec. Ce sont ces instruments trouv^s par milliers 
auxquels les antiquaires out donn6 le nom de Celts, 

^^XJne grande quantity est faite en pierres de plnsieurs esp^ces 
fort diflKrentes de celles qui existent dans les localitfe voisines^ 
ce qui implique la n^cessit^ d^^change et de trafic. Quelques unes 
mSme out dii ^tre apport^es par mer. Les grands animaux pa- 
chyderme& ou carnassiers n’existent plus^ mais on rencontre le 
cheval, le loup, le chien, le mouton et la ch^vre, &c. Le renne 
ne se montre plus ; en revanche on y trouve les animauxdomestiques 
qui font compl^tement d4faut dans les cavernes du P^rigord, 
Evidemment le olimat 4tait alors devenu ce qu’il est de nos jonry, 
on 4tait an send de la p^riode historique.” 

Ces observations s’appliquent ^galement aux debris d’animanx 
qn’on dfiterre avec ceuxde rhomme sous les dolmens et sous les allies 
couvertes qui existent en France et en Angleterre et qu^on prlt 
pendant si long temps pour des autels et des Edifices druidiques. 
Les ohjets deposes sous ces dolmens et allies couvertes sont aussi 
des sil^et, pour la premiere fois^ des poteries grossi^res. 

qnelques unes de ces sepultures, mais seulement de quelques 
unes, on a extrait des armes et des ©utils en bronze et il en exist© 
oh la pierre est pres que compl^tement remplacee par ce in6tal^ 
mais alors on remarque que Parchitecture funeraire a, par suite 
de Pemploi de outils en m^tal, pris de nouveaux d6veloppements; 
Pint4rieur des tombeaux, au lieu de se borner h une simple cavity, 
se divise en gaieties et en chambres souterraines.’’ 

La presence simultan^e de la pierre et du bronze pent carac- 
t^riser une 4poque de transition; la coexistence des deux mati^res 
prouve que les dolmens et les allies couvertes s’61ev6rent durant 
une p^riode qui s^est li4e imm^diat^ent h celle que distingue la 
preparation des m^taux. Les monuments megalithiques ne se 
rencontrent pas seulement dans les contrees qu’ont habitues les 
Oeltes. On en a observe en Syrie, en Afeique, dans VHindoustan, 
et il y a peut-^tre lieu de penser qu’en Chine oh ce genre d^archi- 
tecture s’est conserve jusqu’h present pour les tombeaux et les 
portiques que Ton appelle Pei-li ou PeS-fang, des recbercbes 
am^neraient des d6couvertes interessantes. A cet &ge se rat- 
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tadient encore les ainas de coquilles qui existent sur les cdtes du 
Danemarck et auxqnels on a donn4 le nom de Kjoekkenmoeddinga 
(ou rebuts de cuisine) et enfin les cit^s lucustres ou pcdaffites que 
Ton d^couvre au fond des lacs de la Savoie, de PItalie, de Tlrlande 
et d’ob Ton ram^ne des ossements d’animaux identiques h ceux 
qui vivent aujourd’biui, des m4taux et des poteries semblables a 
ceux des dolmens. 

On le voit par ce qui pr^c^de, il est d^s lors possible d’^tablir 
d’une mani^re approximative une chronologie des d4p6ts qui se 
rapportent h T^g'e de la pierre et de T^poque quaternaire. Mais 
il ne faut pas oublier les debris, malheureusement trop pen nom- 
breux pour qu’on puisse en suivre renchainement, trouv^s dans 
les derni^res couches du terrain mioc^ne, c^est-^-dire dans les 
derniers temps de F^poque tertiaire et qui force k reporter I’exis- 
tence de Thomme ft une date encore plus recul^e, 

Quant aux d4bris authentiques que Ton retrouve de Vhomine 
k ces diff^rentes 4poques, aucun de ceux, d^ailleurs tr^s rares, du 
premier dge de I’^poque quaternaire ne nous permet d’avancer 
xien de s^rieux sur cette race. Les hommes des temps qui suivirent 
sont mieux connus. C’est k celui qui succdde aux graviers de la 
Somme que Ton rapporte les ermines d’Engis et de Neanderthal 
dont on a d^j^ vu les principaux caracteres. Les cranes de r%e 
suivant pr^sentent une capacity plus considerable, les pipois en 
sont plus minces, mais le front est has et fuyant, les arcades 
sourcilli^res en sont avanc^es, la racine du nez est ^cras’^e, la face 
est courte, le menton manque de saillie. Les autres ossements 
indiquent un squelette grand et d6velopp4, mais ce n’est que dans 
les erdnes trouv4s sous les dolmens et au commencement du 
quatri^me ftge de Tdpoque quaternaire, de Tdge des mdtaux, qu’on 
reconnait dans les caract^res qu’ils prdsentent un progrds vers la 
beautd telle que nous la concevons. 

^^Tels sont les dMments qui d^s aujourd’hui peuvent nous servir 
de jalonspour la nouvelle histoire primitive de Fhomme qu’il sera 
peut-§tre donn4 k Tavenir de reconstruire. Aprds avoir traverse 
une longue sdrie de modifications et de progr^s dont nous ne nous 
rendons pas encore compte, les hommes, du moins ceux de TEurope, 
ont- d’abord tailM la pierre pour scanner, puis ils Font adapt de k 
certains usages, ils ont fagonnd les ossements des animaux, et, 
sTiahillant de leur peau, ils ont long temps vd^m dans des cavernes, 
chasseurs comme toutes les races primitives j enfin, quelle que 
soit la veritable cause de ce changement, ils ont quittd les antres 
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pour les cabaneS; ils ont cannit Tagriculture^ les plantes textiles 
et alimentaires^ possede des animaux domestiques et fbnd^ des 
societes. Ils ont alors poli la pierre et donne naissance fi un 
peiiple puissant dont les dolmens furent les monuments fiin^bres. 
Ils ont connu Tor, le bronze et nne sorte d’ opulence grossiere. 

“On est done ainsi ainen6 h constater pour riiomme la loi n4ces- 
saire du progr^s, la loi de la perfectibilite j elle est inscrite sur 
chaque echelon que Hiumanit^ gravit dans sa murobe; et cependant 
les ftiits que nous venons de retracer ne nous font qub\ peine 
entrevoir les divers degres qu^ello a du traverser^ Tetat anterieim 
et originaire nous ecliappe eiiti^rement; obsciir et faible comme 
tout ce qui commence, il n’a pour temoins que des acteurs pen 
nombreux et qui ont enti^rement disparu de la sc^ne. A la distance 
ob nous sommes des points de depart, il se tronve que la plupart 
des jalons intermedia ires ont ete enleves.’’ 

Vojmns' main tenant si les traditions de la Chine et les vestiges 
qu’elle a pu conserver pourraient nous en faire retrouver quelques 
uns. 


V. 

Bien qu’en tout ce qu’elles disent de cette premiere aube de 
rhuma:git^, regne une assez grande confiision, Ton distingue 
pourtant dans ces traditions, trois grandes epoques entrePincorpo- 
rel Pan-kou et Chen-nong' a la face bestiale. Les deux premieres 
sous les titres de Tien-hoang et de Ti-hoang, comprendraieiit 
suivant les uns, pour la premiere, celle des Tien-hoang, treize rois 
ou chefs de races, nommes Vang, e’est-h-dire e^pemnee^ ayant vecu 
chacun 18,000 ansj suivant les autres, un seul chef ayant vecu 
18,000 ans; etpour la seconde, celle des Ti-lioang, onze chefs de 
race ou un seul ayant aussi vecu 18,000 ans chacun. Et ce sont 
bien de y^ritables anuses quhl s^agit, car pour designer ce qu’au- 
joiird^hui on appelle un an, on disait m cJiangement de feuilles, 
comme on le dit encore dans les petites iles de Lieou-ldeou.t 
La troisi^me periode ou epoque est celle des Gin-hoang, qui 
comprend neuf chefs qui ont dure 45,000 ans, et h qui on attribiie 
des faits qui impliquent contradiction avec ceux des Epoques 
suivantes, mais au milieu des quels on pourrait deviner que c^est 

* Eecherclies sur les temps, &c., page LXVI. 

fPage LXVIJ, lire d’ailieurs a propos de ces traditions lea pages LIJ a 
LXVIJ. 
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alors que rhomme e-dt pour la premiere fois conscience de lui m^me 
et le sentiment^ non pas encore du bien et du mal^ mais seulement 
de ses actes. 

‘^On lit dans le Yuen-lao-fan que ce fut sous les Gin-hoang* que 
commenga le bon gouvernement; alors le Seigneur ne fat plus un 
vain Eoq le sujet ne fdt plus comble d’honneurs sans raison^ ily 
exit de la distinction entre le souverain et le vassal, on bUt et on 
mangea, et les deux sexes s’unirent/’ 

G’est alors que Po-hi est nomme pour la premiere fois,* je dis 
pour la premiere fois, parcequ’en effet plusieurs auteurs le font 
reparaitre dans plusieurs des periodes suivantes et qu’on ne le fait 
regiier comme cbef de race que sept ou buit periodes plus tard, 
bien que ces monies auteurs prennent soin d’avertir du vague oti 
ils sont eux mfones, en disant. qu’il ne faut point piager telle ou 
telle p4riode apres Fo-hi. La lecture des textes, la connaissance 
des documents d’apr^s lesquels ils travaiilaient et des faits que nous 
devons h nos propres observations, permettraient peut-etred’etablir 
quelque clarte dans ces traditions oil ils sont les premiers emba- 
rasses. Fo-lii ne serait-il, siiivant en ceci une idee qui plait tant 
aux Clnnois et qui leur est si babituelle, qu’une alMgorie destinee 
a representer riiumanite en ses debuts informes, comme le t^tard 
represente Tetre u Tetat embrjonaire ? Cela parait probable, sans 
detruire aucune des consec[uences que je suggerais h ce propos 
dans les premieres pages de ce travail. D’oii est venue aux Cliinois, 
h Tepoque surtout oil ils imngin^rent cette allegorie, la connais- 
sance du fait pliysiologique, qui nous a ete divulgu^ depuis si peu 
de temps } 

Quoiqu’il en soit, arrivfe ii cette epoque, nous ne sommes point 
encore, d’apr^s les Cliinois, a Tfige des silex et de la cliasse. 
Jusque lii comment riiomme a-t-il vecu? de fruits et d’berbes 
ernes seulement? Toutes ces epoques ne seraient-elles encore que 
des alleg’ories ? Mais alors apres un tel prodige de pressentiment 
pliysiologique, quelle merveille de connaissance psycliologique 1 

Conti nuons toutefois nos explorations dans le domaine des 
cosmogonies ebinoises et tacbons dV reconnattre nos itges de silex 
que Ton serait inaintenant presque tentes d’a])peler modernes. 

Apres Gin-boang commencent cinq petites epoques ayant eu 
chacune plusieurs families ou plusieurs chefs de races, auxquelles 
toutes ensemble, et y compris m^me celle des Gin-boang, on donne 


♦Page LXX. 
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90,000 ans selon Lo-pi,* plus d’un million d^ann^es, suivant un 
autre auteur qui, il est vrai, paratt ^tre seul de son avis et ne pas 
I’appuyer sur des conjectures de beaucoup de valeur. C’est sous 
la troisi^me de ces petites epoques, nominee Ho-lo, et qui n’eilt 
que trois families, ‘^que les bommes apprirent h se retirer dans le 
creux des rochers/’f 

La septi^me p^riode, nomm^e Sun-fei*, comprend vingt deux 
families qui dur^rent un temps ind6termin4. Certains auteurs 
veulent qu’elle n’ait pas eu plus de 1,800 ansj d’aiitres, etles plus 
anciens, disent positivement, au contraixe, d^une seule de ces fa- 
milles, qu’elle durlit quinze cents ans; ilsattribuent^une autre trois 
cents quarante ans d’existence, et h une troisi^me trois cents, II 
parait du reste que ces families n'auraient pas r^ellement existe 
et ne seraient que des symboles sous lesquels les plus anciens 
cosmog'onistes auraient rang4 une suite de faits. Ils ne parlent 
jamais de leurs chefs que d^une fa^on hyperbolique, mais assez 
transparente pour que Ton puisse en retenir quelqiies indications 
int^ressantes. Ainsi Ton dit de Kiu-ling, premier roi de la pre- 
miere de ces families “qu’il agit sans cesse, qu’il pr^^^de le repos 
et le mouvement, qu^il retourne les montagnes et detourne les 
fleuves et qu’il n^etait pas toujours dans le m^me lieu, mais qu’il 
y a beaucoup de ses traces dans le royaume de Cliou,”I 

Le- royaume de Chou correspond k la province actuelle du 
Se-tchuen § la plus occidentale de la Chine, une des plus rappro- 
ch^es du Kouen-lun et des autres inontagnes du Thibet. Nous 
avons pu y constater en effet, en 1863, les traces des profondes et 
nombreuses modifications dont elle a et6 le th^dtre, regrettant de 
nepouvoir consacrer k leur 4tiide le temps et lattention ndcessaires, 

Oe ne fdt que sous la vingt deuxidme famille de cette p4iiode 
que Ton cessa d’liabiter les cavernes.H 

AprSs ces petites ^poques se placent deux pdriodes comptant 
la premiere treizje, la seconde quinze ou seize families. Sous la 
premiere famille de la premiere de ces deux pdriodes, ^^Tchm-mng^ 
apprit aux hommes k preparer les peaux et k en 6ter le poil avec 
des rouleaux de bois pour s'en servir centre les frimats et les vents 


♦PageLXXU. 
fPage LXXVIU. 
fPage LXXIIJ. 
§Pag0LXXIX. 

II Page LXXVIIJ. 
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qui les incommodaient.” * Sous la quatri^me famille, Hois 
allaient les cheveux 4pars sans sceptre et sans couronne ; les peuples, 
sans les reconnaitre pour maitres, g*ardaient au fond du coeur leur' 
vertu; alors le Ciel et la Terre gardaient un ordre charmant et 
toutes clioses croissaient sans rel^clie; les oiseaux faisaient leurs 
iiids si bas qu’on pouvait les prendre avec la main, et tons les 
animaux se laissaient conduire k la volonte de Tiiomme; on tenait 
le millieu et la Concorde r^gnait partout ; on ne comptait point 
Fannie par les jours; il n’y avait ni dedans ni dehors, ni de mien 
ni de tien. C^est ainsi que gouvernait Houen-tiin; mais quand 
on eAt deg4n4r6 de cet heureux 6tat, les oiseaux et les b^tes, les 
vers et les serpents tons ensemble, comme de concert firent la 
guerre k rhomme.”t 

La onzidme famille compte plus de cent generations pendant 
Tespace de douze ou de dix-huit mille ans. Alors on efcait deji\ 
^^devenu trop edaire, ce qui flit cause que les animaux se revol- 
t^rent; armes d’ongles, de dents, de comes et de venin, ils 
attaquaient les hommes qui ne pouvaient leur resister; alors Yeou- 
tsao regna, et ayant le premier fait des maisons de bois en forme 
de nids d’oiseaux, il porta le people k s’y retirer pour eviter d^etre 
devore des b^tes feroces; on ne savait point encore labourer la 
terre, on vivait d’herbes et de fruits, on buvait le sang des animaux, 
on devorait leur chair toute crue et on avalaitle poil et les pluriefe.^i 

Sous la douzieme famille on decouvre le feu et on apprend h 
cuire les viandes ; § on apprit aussi k p^cher.|| Soui-gin,* * sous le 
T^gne duquel eela se passait, reconnalt aussi les quatre points 
cardinaux, impose pour la premiere fois des noms aux plantes et 
aux animaux de telle sorte que leurs noms suffisaient k les faire 
reconnaitre, Enfin il trouve les premiers caractdres d’4criture, 
il decouvre les poids et les mesures et fixe T^ge du iiiariage. 
Mais ces derni^res innovations seront attribuees par la suite k 
d’autres chefs de races. Il serait plus juste et plus cluir de dire 
que c’est sous ce rdgne que Ton commenga k les soup^onner. 

*PageLXXVIIJ. 

fPage LXXX. 

tPage LXXXIJ. 

SPageLXXXIIJ. 

IIPageLXXXIIJ. 

* ♦ On raconte que pendant le r^gne de Soui-gin, un sage etant alle se pro- 
mcner au dela des homes du Soleil et de la Lune, (ou eu haut d'une montague), 
vit un arbre sur lequel etait un oiseau, qui en le becquettant fit sortir du feu. 
Il en fut frappe, et en prit une braucbe pour en tii’cr du feu. 
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Sons la treizi^me famille, qni tenait lieu d’ecritxiro^ c’etait 
(les cordes remplies de noeuds”* 

Je disais tout-a-rUeure qixe Fo-lii reparaissait en differentes 
periodes. En void une^ la neuvi^me des petites, composee de 
({uiiize Rois dont le Vai-ki et le Tsien-pun font qiiinze ministres^ 
sons Fo~lii qidil ne nomine pas antrement; comme s’il n’etait qu’un 
Bymkole sous leqiiel eussent reg'ne ces qninze Rois. 

Le premier de ces Rois est Se-lioang- ou Tsang-kie. Ce prince 
snvait former des lettres an moment ott 11 naquit. Une tortile 
divine portant sur son dos des lettres bleues^ les lui donna; ce 
fut alors que, penetrant tons les cliangements dii Ciel et de la 
Terre, en hunt il observa les diverses configurations des etoiles; 
en bas il examina tontes les traces qu’il avnit vnes sur la Tortue; 
il conpidera le plumage des oiseaux, il prit garde axix montagnes 
et aux tieiives qui en sortent; et enfin de tout cela il coniposa les 
lettres. Les plus hubiles Gliinois pretendent que c’est Tancienne 
ecriture nominee Koteou-cliou et disent qidelle subsista jusqii’au 
Roi Siuen-vang, c’est-ii-dire jusqu’a Tan 82? avant Ttu'e chreti- 
enne. Mais Xong-ing-ta a tres bien remarqne ([ue, qiioique la 
£gure des lettres ait plusieiirs fois change, les six regies sur les- 
quelles Tsang-kie les forma n’ont jamais sonfFert aucun cliange- 
ment, (f) 

L’on a vu sous les regnes precdients la conscience s’eveiller, le 
sentiment des actions naftre, et le premier sentiment quhl engendre 
est, naturellement, celiii de la diireronce entre les rapports dupereet 
du fils qui s'etablit; sous Tcbang-kie. Void maintenant quebpie 
chose de plus; on ne dit j)as encore, et on ne le dira que plus 
tarcl chune fayon j)ositive, que riiomme ait conscience de ce qui 
dait bien et de ce qui tRait mal, mais sous Tsang-kie paraissent 

*Pago LXXXIV 

t Page LXXXVIJ. 

0 ) Ce sent ces lettres qui formont le vieiix texte (lu ITiao-king. On appelle 
(‘0 texte Kou-oiion. Ce sont propreineut des lettres venuiciilaires melangces 
do sigiics ay ant la forme de tetarcls. Voir les planches III a VIII dans lo 
Tome I des Memoires des anciens Jesuites. 

“Ces cara(*tores sont cleja inodijies. Il y a en trois sortes de caractcircs 
Kon-ouen; le Tchang-kou-onen dont il ne resto que les King et quelques 
inscriptions, le Tcliong-kou-onen et le Hia-koii-ouon. Le premier, le Teliaug- 
kouen-ouen, est du CMnois tout pur suivant les missionnaires, laconique, plein 
d’images, cPime profondeur, d’un vrai, d^un lumineux, d’un bon sens et d^une 
probitc qui enchantont. Les pensees y sont serrees les tines centre les autres 
et comme piUcs^ See.” — Memoires des anciens jesuites, Tonie VIII, page 157. 
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les premiei-es lois,"^ qui, effectivement, ont tr^s Hen pn ^tre fondles 
sur les besoins et les inter^ts dHiie societe naissante plnt^t qne 
dict^es par le sentiment moral; et, ce qui donne qnelqiie valexir u 
cette interpr6tation, c’est qn’apr^s avoir dit qne les lois panirent, on 
ajonte tout de suite que les chatiments fftrent en vig‘ueur. 
Cependant les Rites et la Musique regmaient aussi. 

L’Ecriture est aussi inventee, mais m^me sous Tchong’-yang^, le 
troisii^me chef de cette 6poque, on se servait encore des cordes a 
noeuds, parceque les lettres n’etaient pas encore parvenues jusqu’a 
Tusage commun. C’est de ce chef que date le premier souvenir 
religieux. Jusqu’jl present les rapports de rJiomme avec Dieu 
n’ont ete que des rapports de sujetion, consciente ou inconsciente. 
Maintenant il en fait TOhjet dHn culte, et, pour la premiH*e fois 
il Lui dresse un autel. Lo-pi, qui comprend toute ^importance de 
ce fait, en parle fort au long dans son Lou-che.f Toutefois on ne 
sent pas encore le hesoin d’en rendre les demonstrations frequentes 
et generales. Une seule a Tav^nement de chaque famille regnante 
suffit. Rien non plus n’indique que ce culte fut fonde sur un sen- 
timent hien parfait de la Divinite. Remarquons d’ailleurs qu’il 
est posterieur h celui de la famille. Des cette epoque aussi, il sem ble 
qu’on ait deja soupgonne cet aphorisme qui ne devait se formuler 
que beaucoup plus tard et que beaucoup plus tard encore les Latins 
ont traduit par ^^Mundwn regwit On attribue en ofPet h ce 

Tchong- 3 mng, entre les n ombres et rhomme, un rapprochement 
remarquable pour lequel je renverrai h Lo-pi qui le rapporte.I 

On ne parle pas encore de Tagriculture. Celui qui doit la 
personnifier ne naitra que plus tard, mais il est probable qu’on en 
connait au moins les operations esscntielles : en tons cas, on con- 
natt le ble.§ C’est du meme aussi qu^on fera da ter I’lisage de la 
pierre, mais on verra, quand son epoque sera venue que I’agri- 
culture et Temploi de la pierre constituaient des arts, et ni^me 
des arts tres avances et rendits vulgaires. Quoiqu’il en soit, des 
h present Ton a plus de motifs qu’il n’est necessaire, pour ^tre 
certain que la pierre entrait dans routillage de Thomme. Eiit-il 
dh ne s’en servir qu’en la fixant sous forme d’ecaille ou de massue 
au bout d’un bfiton, elle lui fut indispensable dans la liitte que 


Page LXXXVIJ. 
t Pago LXXXTIIJ. 
t Page LXXXVIIJ. 
§ Page LXXXYI J. 
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nous avons vu les animaux lui livrer il j a dej^ plusieurs clie% 
je veux dire plusieurs p6riodes. 

Apr^s Tchong'-yang viennent trois Empereurs ou Chefs de Races 
dout les rogues offreut (pielques particularites assez remar quahles. 
Aiusi ron dit qiie ^^sous le rigne du premier de ces Em])ereurs^ le 
ciel donna la douce ros4e, la terre fit sortir de son sein des sources 
de nectar; que le soleil, la lune et les 4toiles augment^rent leurs 
clartes et que ies plan4tes ne s’4cart4rent point de leur route.”* 
Or il est bien evident que ce nectar n’4tait que de Teau pure, ainsi 
que le fait remar quer le P4re Gaubil, qui^ en traduisant ainsi 
le mot cliinois Huen-tsiou, rappelle ce vers d^Ovide: 

Nectar erat manilus liamta duabm aquaP 
Mais si Ton parlait de I’eau pure en ces termes, c’est qu’4videm- 
ment aussi, sa raret4 la rendait pr4cieuse; c’est que les eaux de la 
mer ne s’4taient point encore retirees, ou plutdt que la terre ne 
s’4tait point encore assez 41ev4e hors de la mer pour que les sources 
qu’elle renferme ne fussent pas saumfitres. Les faits relatifs au 
soleil et aux etoiles seraient peut-etre plus difficiles i\ comprendre. 

Sous Hien-yuen-chi, septiSrne Empereur de cettep4riode, 
que le P. de Pr4mare suit surtout dans ses recherches, et non 
seulement Lo-pi, mais la plupart des auteurs, condensent un assez 
grand nombre de faits interessants qui impliquent la connaissance 
plus ancienne, sinon aussi g4n4rale, de quelques uns d’entr’eux et 
nous permettent de nous figurer T^tat de I’liumanit^ k cette 4poque. 
Le r4gne de cet Empereur nous foiirnit en outre un point de rep4re 
tr4s pr4cieux relativemeixt aux 4poques que la G4ologie nous 
permet aujourd'hui d’4tablir. 

Pour les Chinois rhumanit4 4tait encore confin4e sur le mont 
Kouen-lun ou dans ses environs imm^diats, Soit qu’il lui ait 
pris son nom, soit qu’il lui ait donn4 le sien propre^ le nom de 
Hien-yuen-clii n'est pas autre, d’apr^s le Lou-che, que celui d’une 
montag-ne situ4e tout au bas du Koii4n-liin, sur laquelle il se 
retira pour se mettre h Tabri du vent et des pluies.f Parmi les 
recueils des traditions, recueils fort anciens eux m4mes, qui se 
rapportent h ce regne, deux portent le nom de Se-hai et de Chan- 
hai-king. Or, le premier de ces titres vent dire les Qmtre Mmy 
rappelant certainement qu'alors le monde, reduit cependant aux 
chaines du Kouen-liin, 4tait entour4 de mers ; et le second signifie : 
Livre des Montagues et des Mers, indiquant ainsi et ce semble 

* Page XC. 

t Pages XCJ et XCIJ. 
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d’une faQon assez claire, que les plaines etaient encore snteerg'Ses. 
Ce n^est pas la premiere fois^ on pent le remarqner^ qne des faits 
analogues sont signaMs ^ des intervalles de pltisieurs milliers 
d’ann^es; anssi ne hasarderons nous aucnne conjecture sur la 
periode glaciaire ou Foscillation auxquelles ils se rapportent. 
II nous suffira de noter que d^s cette ^poque Ton connaissait, du 
moins igi, de ce c6t6 du monde oil fit le berceau de la soci6t6 
civilis6e, Ton connaissait d6]i non senlement Techange, mais le 
commerce sorti de Tenfance, avec les plus significatifs de ses 
auxiliaires, la Monnaie et la Balance. On connaissait Tagricul- 
ture et Findustrie, on tissait des 6to£Pes^ &c, ^‘Hien-yuen fit 
battre de la monnaie de cuivre et mit en usage la balance pour 
juger du poids des cboses^ par ce moyen FUniTers fit gwverne 

en paix Les marchandises consistaient en ni^.taux, Xm, en 

pierres rares^ en ivoire, TcJii, en peaux^ jt??, en monnaie 

battue^ Tsuen, (2) et en ^tofies, D’un autre c6ti cependant^ 

et c^est lf\ un second point de repere^ ^^les hommes sous cet em- 
pereur et jusqu’au douzi^me, ne sont point nombreux; on ne voyait 
que de vastes forets; les bois etaient plains de bites sauvages et 
Fon coupait les brandies des arbres pour les tuerF’f Wotons aussi 
que c’est la premiire fois qu’il est question des mitaux; mais, 
nous verrons tout-i-Fbeure qiFon en parlera comme d’une cbose 
diji ancienne et remontant i Soui-gin, en mime temps que la 
dicouverte du feu. Tout d’ailleurs en implique dis maintenant 
tons les usag'es. Enfin le tableau un peu trop naif], pour qu’il soit 
utile de le rapporter en entier, que Lo-pi fait de la civilisation de 
cette sociiti naissante, montre que ses besoins, intellectuels et 
moraiix, itaient fort bornis; ^d’Empereur respectait le peuple et 
ne nigligeait rien. Sous lui les hommes vivaient en paix sans 

trop savoir ce qu’ils faisaient; ni oh ils allaient Apris avoir 

donni le jour au travail, ils donnaient la nuit an repos. Quand 
ils sentaient la soif ils cherchaient h boire, et quand la faim les 
pressait, ils cherchaient h manger. En un mot, ils ne connais- 
saient point encore ce que c’itait que bien ou mal faire.^’ C’itait 
enfin cet itat de satisfaction physique et d’insouciance qui prigide 

(1) Silicates de diverges sortes, 

(2) **La monnaie de Hien-yuen avait un ponce sept lignes et pesait douze 
tchu. Un tchu est la vingfci^me partie du Yo, et le Yo pesait douze cents 
grains de millet, et on gravait des lettres sur ces monnaies.’^ — ^Fage XCIIJ. 

Fage XCIJ. 

t Page XCVJ. 
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dans riiomme Vhge des sensations plus noUes, L’lminanite avait 
ving't ans. Elle avait vingt ans, car la voit^n, sous Tclio-yong, 
le onzi^me Empereur, qni s’enflamme de Taniour du bien et qni, 
tourment^e de ces aspirations vagues qtie Ton eproiive cet age, 
deinande k ce qni Fentoure de nouvelles jouissaiices. La inusitpie 
aiFecte son entendenient et riiannonie de la nature le ])Bnetre. 
Sous Tclio-yong. peuple s’excitait h la vertu avant qxdil 

fiU menace de chAtiments. La societe civile etant si bien reglee, 
rUniyers jouissait de la paix et toiites les creatures etaient sou- 
mises; ce iftt alors qne Tcbo-rong, ecoutant h Kan-tclieou, le 
concert des oiseaux, fit une musi{|ne d’linion dont riiarmonie pe- 
ntoait partout, toucbait I’esprit intelligent et calmait les passions 
du cceiir de Pbomme, de numiere que les sens I'daient sains; il 
appela cette musique: Tde-ten^ c’est-u-dire: la temperance et la 
grkce. Et ce n^est pas seiilement une musi({ue de sons dont 
par lent les antiquites cliinoises; quoicpFon y trouve sou vent en 
effet des concerts de sons, le but principal est riiarmonie de toutes 
les vertus, de maniere que le concert n’est parfait que quand le 
corps et lYiine ^tant d’accord, la concuj)iscence est soxmiise ii la 
raison * An reste cette musique est toujours jointe il Furbanite 
ext^rieure. La politesse, dit le Lou-cbe, regarde le debors, mais 
elle doit venir du dedans , . . Lbirbanite gouverne Fextinieur et la 
musique nous ram^ne ati dedans de nous memes.” (1) 

* Page XCIV et Li-ki Chap. Yo-ki. 

(1) On me saura peut-etro gre de citer id, eu dehors de oo travail, (luelqnes 
passages des Uvres chinois qui, a roceaHi{)n de la nmaiquo et de hi danso, 
peuveiit dormer \m leger aper^u de ieur mcfcaphysi((Uo et sont, d’an autre rote, 
propres a faire soiipyonner que Ieur ancienno musique dont ils regrettont taut 
la perte, ctait bien une musicpie d’harmonie, cnoore que nous pretendions 
qu’ils n’ont jamais eonnu rharnioiiie. 

Lo-pi dit que la musique n'est autre chose que Paceord dea deux priucipes, 
Pun aetif, noinmc Yang, et Pautre passif, nonimo Yn, sur lesqnels roule la 
conservation du moiide visible. En efiet le hcl ordre de PUnivors est une 
harmoniej et soit quo Pon considdre lo monclo physique, e’est-a-diro lo Ciol 
et la Terre, on le monde moral, e’eat-a-dire PHomme, ou le inonde politique, 
c^est-a-dire le Roramne, ou tons les trois enchaines ensemble, ou rencontre 
toujours cori deux principes qui doivent ctre d^accord, sans qnoi, point dlxar- 
nionie. Lo-pi ajoute que le sago concerte les faux accords de PYu et do 
PYang et qu’il fait des instruments pour decdai-er lour union. De tons les 
instruments qni font Phannonie dont je parlo, les deux principanx sont ie 
Kin efe le Se, (sorte do lyre et de harpe). LTm ot Pautin sont essentiels an 
concert haniionique. Le premier gouverne lo principe actif, et Pauti'o regit 
le passif, See.” 
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Cependant, quoiqne sorti depuis longtemps de la saiiTag-erie, 
rhomme n’est encore qne dans les limbes de la ciyilisadon ; le 
bien ^tre ne lui suffit plus et il a d^ja la conscience du bonhenr^ 
mais ses facnltes ne sont encore que des sentiments et il lui manque 
les deux plus fecondesj Pamour et la haine^ que sous le seizieme 
Empereur il n’aura pas encore acquises. En attendant, ses progr^s 
suivent leurs cours; le nombre de ses idees s’accroit, les lettres 
qui les represen tent se perfectionnent; et, comme elles ne ])euyent 
tout exprimer, il iiivente sous le quinzidme Empereur, Tse-bang*, 
un objet qui Taide il traduire ses impressions. Le premier instru- 
ment de musique est trouve et c’est la lyre h cinq cordes.f N otons 
en passant que^ par suite dbin encliatnement d’idees, qui parait 
tres naturel aux liistoriens Cbinois, et que ce n’est pas ici le lieu 
d^expliquer, cette invention est signalee a propos de circonstances 
tout h, fait physiques. “ En ce temps lii, dit Lo-pi, les vents furent 
grandvS, les saisons tout- o -fait dereglees, les eaux ne s’ecoulaient 
pas et les fleuves ne suivaient point leur cours,” ce que Ton repete 
encore sous le quinzieme Empereur Yu-kang qui eniin ^dnveiite 
la danse.” X 

En ce temps le centre de I’empixe etait an Kan-sou actuel. 
Le onzi^me Empereur est enterre au midi du mont Huong, pres 
de la ville moderrie de Hoen-y-tclieou dans le Chen-si. Le qiiin- 
zi^me est aussi enterre au Chen-si au nord du mont Feou-poei. ^ 


Lo-pi dit qne la vie de riiomme depend de Hunioti du Ciel et de la Terre 
et de Pusag-e de toutes les cToatures. La matiere subtile circule dans Ic corps; 
si done le corps n’est point en luouvemcnt la matiere s*aiiiasse et de la les 
maladies. Bans un regne paisible, on ne voit point de malades et sous un 
mecliant roi, tout est en dosordre, c^est pourquoi le Li-ki dit qu’on pent juger 
dbm rogue par les danses qui y sont en usage. On dit aussi qu’on juge do 
la vei’tu d*un komme par la maniore dont il touche le Luth ou dont il tire de 
Parc. La danse est done telleiuent un exercice de corps qu’en memo temps 
elle se rapjmrte au Gouvernement comme la Musique.*’ 

Les personiies que cette question do Pancienno musiqxio cMnoiso intdres- 
serait, pourraient lire le savant article renferme dans le volume VI des Md- 
moires concemant les Chinois, et le obapitre Yo-ki du Li-ki. Ils y trouve- 
raient des details vraimeiit curie ux sur les rapports que les Chinois dtablissent 
non seuleinent entre la musitpie, la physiepe et la geometric, mais cuti'e la 
mnsique et la philosophic, la politique, &c. 

* Page XeVLT. 
t Page XCVId. 

J Page XCXVIIJ. 

§ Pago XCXVIIJ. 
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Le seizi&me Empereur est Vou-lioai-cixi. On dit que sous son 
r^gne les hommes demeuraiept trauqnilles clioz eux, et faisaient 
grand cas de tout ce qui les maintenait en sant6 ^ ils travaillaient 
du corps, mais leur cocur n^avait ni amour ni liatne. Le monde 
4tait si peupM que partout, d’un lieu h un autre, on entendait le 
chant des coqs et la voix des cliiens; le peuple vivait jusqu’ii une 
extreme vieillesse, sans avoir grand commerce les uns avec les 
autres, 

Mais il est inutile de dire que le monde etait renferm6 dans des 
limites beaucoup 'plus 6troites qu'aujourd^huij Ton verra tout-il- 
riieure que Ton ^tait encore loin de T^tat oti les derniers 4v§ne- 
xnents geologiques ont laissd le globe depuis les temps liistoriques 
jusqu’il present. Sauf quelques points Emerges dans le Tcli6*-li, 
le Chan-tong, le Ngan-hoei*, le Hou-pe, les eaux couvraient toute 
la surface orientale et meridionale de la Chine a ctuelle. L'Empire 
ne comprenait done qu’une petite surface du Chan-si, le Se-tchuen, 
le Chen-si, le Kan-sou et le versant des monts Kouen-lun contre 
lequel ces provinces sont adossdes. Quant au Koiiy-tcheou, au 
Yun-nan et au Kouang-si, il n’en est pas question. Ces provinces 
clevaient 4tre en partie exondees, il semble m«^me qidelles aient 
ete hahitees d^s cette dpoque par quelques enfants perdus de cette 
2 )rimitive humanite, h en juger par Fdtat ou les trouv^rent plus 
tard les conquerants qui les rattacli^rent h la Chine de nos jours, 
et oh se trouvent encore quelques tribus r^ltactaires h toute ten- 
tative de civilisation, connues sous le nom de Miao-tse, Man-tse, 
Lo-sse &c. (fee. De m^me que les anciennes esp^ces animales 
que Ton retrouve vivantes dans certains lacs, ces tribus semblent 
avoir surv^cu h toutes les revolutions de notre plan^te. Humanity 
fossile dont il m’a dte donnd de voir quelques reprdsentants pendant 
mon voyage dans les provinces occidentales de la Chine, ses 
mceiirs paraissent offrir les ressemblances les plus firappantes avec 
les moeurs de la societd contemporaine des Empereurs qui viennent 
de nous occuper, et ne seraient pas un des 61dments les moins 
importants des Etudes ultdrieures, Rien done ne serait plus 
desirable de voir enfin publier, mSme telles quelles, les recherches 
que le savant et regrettd Dr. Bridgmann poursuivait depuis long 
temps sur ces peuplades h demi sauvages, recherches auxquelles 
il mettait, si je ne me trompe, la derni^re main au moment de sa 
mort. 

Monseigneur Chauveau, 6v^ue actuel du Thibet,, qui reside 
aujouitfhui k Ta-tsien-lou, sur la limite thibetaine du Se-tchuen, 
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et qui, a-uparavQiiit, avait habits pendant vingt-cinq ans, le Yu- 
nan et le Kony-tdbeou, avait r6uni sur les Miao-tse et les Man-tse^ 
dont on salt que ces proyinces renferment un grand nombre, plu3 
de deux volumes de notes. Malheureusement ?on dit que ces 
pr^cieux manuscrits ont detruits par un incendie. Mais il y 
a tout lieu de penser que Ton obtiendrait ais^ment que Monsgr. 
Cbauveau communiqu^it ce qu^il aurait pu sauver des flammes, 
ou youlut bien recueillir ses souvenirs pour les mettre h la dispo- 
sition de la Soci^t^* 

Monseigneur Faurie ey^que actuel du Xouy-tcbeou^ a, dit-on, 
fait des 4tudes analogues^ de na^me que Monseigneur Piclion 
ev^que du Se-tcbuen occidental, 

Ils me pardonneront de trahir igi leur modestie. 

Un grand nombre d’auteurs cliinois anciens et modernes, se 
sent aussi occupds de ces peuplades. 

Nous arrivons maintenant ^ la derni^re 6poque pr4-bistorique, 
h r^poque de Fo-bi, de Cbiu-nong* et de Hoang-ti, pendant la- 
quelle les facultes de Tbomme dejS adolescent vont se compl6ter^ 
se fortifier et le feront enfin passer h Tfige adulte, en m^me temps 
que la Terre accomplira les derni^res transformations auxquelles 
a sucqede F^poque actuelle. Mais arr^tons-nous un instant, A 
voyager ainsi au truvers de F^ternit^^ Fesprit hesite; et^ peu 
liabitu6 k de pareilles courses, doute de son guide; la lumi^re 
m4me, qui gran dit h ciaque pas, F4bIouit-..Eli quoi, taut de 
chemin ? tout seuls ? 

Tout seuls, Et n’est-ce done point assez que Uieu nous ait, 
en nous er4ant, donn4 ce qubl Mlait pour marcher; ne nous 
suffit-il pas de savoir qu’il est 1^, et faut-il quhl se manifesto h 
chaque pas? Et d’ailleurs regardons autour de nous; n’est-ce 
pas ainsi que les choses se passant? Eappelons-nous les gran des 
preuves que nous avons d4jii recueillies. Mais d’abord interrogeons 
notre bon sens et le bon sens de ceux qui ont 4t4 41ev4s autrement 
que nous. 

Fon veut, dit un ancien J4suite, (1) si Fon veut savoir 
quelle est sur cette matidre la Grande Doctrine des Lettr6s, il faut 
lire le Tchi-pen-ti-kang, imprim4 en 1747, qui est comme le 
syst4me universe! de la Doctrine de FEcole de Confucius, sur la 
Religion, la Morale, la Politique, la Physique et toutes les sciences. 
Ce grand ouvrage en dix volumes, que les missionaires regardant 

(1) Memoirea coucemant les cMnois, Tome 11, pages 384 et 385. 
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comme tr^-s dangereux et tr§s opposd h la predication de FEvangila 
parce qn'il se renferme dans le Deisme et dans la Religion Naturelle^ 
estpartont au niyeau de la Raison et dela conscience qn’il contente 
trop poiirqu^elles sentent aisement la necessity de la r^yelation.’’ 

Pour moi je ne vois rien de pins admirable^ ni qui puisse nous 
inspirer pins de confiance qne cette coincidence de deux liistoires 
dontrnne; reconstrnite par nous, et Fantre, suivie d^nne fagon anssi 
continue et anssi logiquo; anssi conforme anx faits recemment 
acquis. J^ai passe sons silence, afin de ne pas allonger outre 
mesnre cette note dejYi si longue, nne multitude de traits, naifs en 
apparence, mais qui, mieux qne tout, d^gelent la verity et en sont 
les plus forts temoignages ; et pour n’en rappeler qu’un, est-il 
admissible qne les bistoriens de la dynastie des Han et des Song, 
c’est-{l-dire post^rieurs de quelqnes milliers d’annees tl Fepoqiie 
qubis decrivent, aient imagine, par exernple, de faire sortir de la 
terre des sources d’eau douce. On n’invente pas de pareils details ; 
et si j’en ai omis, Fautenr desISecberclies sur les temps preliisto- 
riques et les bistoriens cbinois eux memes en ont, malgre leiirs 
scrupules, neglige bien d’aiitres qui devaient leur sembler inutiles, 
mais qui pour nous encore nne fois, seraient de lumineux indices. 
Mallieureusement il est bien h craindre qubl ne reste plus gu^re 
de ces titles pxecieux. Dieu sait dans quel etat est le sous sol ecrit 
qiFils constituaient ! Deux fois la torclie a preqMe le flambeau* 
De ce qui ayait ecbappe aux mains sacrileges de Tsin-clii-hoan^ti 
dont deux mille ans passfe n^ont pu abolir la memoire 4x4cree; 
de C 0 qiii composait, il y a dix ans encore, les archives non seule- 
ment de la Chine, mais nos propres et nos plus vieilles archives, 
les archives du genre humain, Dieu sait ce qne Fincendie nagufire 
allumee de nos propres mains a pu laisser subsister ! 

Cependant tout n^estpeut-tee pas absolument perdu ^ peut-tee 
serait-il possible de retrouver quelqnes uns de ces documents, soit 
en Chine, soit m^me en Europe oh les anciens J^suites ont envoye 
un grand nombre de livre cbinois. Il en est d^ailleurs que leur 
nature a pu sauver de la flamme anssi bien que du temps, tels que 
les inscriptions lapidaires, quelqnes monnaies, certains monuments 
et les outils de pierre, dont la collection la plus anciennement 
form6e, etait il y a quelqnes ann6es encore, reunie dans le palais 
de Yien-min-yuen, 

J^essaierai dans un dernier cbapitre de donner une id4e de ceux 
qui ofiriraient h nos rechercbes le plus dbntfir^t. Mais ie dois 
auparavant terminer Fesquisse bistorique de Fbumanit6 aavant 
Yao. 
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Le r^gne de Fou-hi^ auquel nous sommes maintenaut arrives, 
est un des plus remarquables de la liaute antiquit^^ mais il ^mbrasse 
tant de faits qu’il j a lieu de penser que le souvenir de cet Bmpereur 
plane au dessns d’un temps beaucoup plus long que celui od il a 
regme individuellementj ainsi que, de nos jours encore, le souvenir 
dii^cbef de famille prolonge eii Gliine son influence, j’allais dire 
sa vie, au delil du tombeau. Bien plus, comme tons les genies 
dontrapparition amarque une Ere dans Tbumanit^, Bou-bi marque 
son empreinte meme sur un long pass6. Long*-temps avant sa 
naissance, son nom est repute et, ceux qui le precedent, semblent 
n^^tre que ses pr^curseurs. C^est ainsi que nous avons vu un 
grand nombre de notions acquises ilune epoque ant^rieure, placees 
sous son nom, comme elles se trouveront plus tard r^capitulees 
sous son I’^gne. C’est ainsi qu’il absorbe dans sa piiissante per- 
sonnalite plusieurs r^gnes et entr’autres ceux de Kou-kong et de 
Niu-va, bien que tres posterieurs, et dont cependant on ne fait qtie 
les auxiliaires de Fou-lii, Tun comme ministre et Niu-va comme 
sa femme, sa fille ou sa sceur. Mais, individuellement, Fou-bi ne 
r-egne que 115 ou 164 ans et individuellement ne se prouve, ne 
s’aifirme que par deux ou trois circonstances tout-il-fait nouvellesj 
la domestication des six animaux,* (cheval, bosuf, poule, cocbon, 
cbien, mouton,) Finvention du calendrierf et le cdrdmonial du 
mariage,J qui, s’ils ne sent pas de lui, paraissent 6tre trop rapprocb6s 
de son r^gne pour que Von puisse les lui contester. Ce ne sont 
cependant pas ces innovations qui sent les grandes gloires de 
Fepoque de Fou-bi. Arrivee a cette phase de son d^veloppement, 
Ton diraitque FBJumanit^ se recueille et qu’elle est plus pr4occup4e 
de perfeetionner ses acquisitions que d’en faire de nouvelles- 
ces trois innovations de Fou-bi ne sont reellement au fond que 
des perfeetionnements. Mais elle n’arr^te point sa marcbe; et, si 
ses conqu4tes sur le monde exterieur se ralentissent, ce n'est que 
pour changer de direction. L^Homme est k ce moment oh ses 
besoins physiques sont suffisamment satisfaits pour que des besoins 
d’un autre ordre, les vrais, ceux qui le font bomme, se fassent 
sentir. Il ne lui suffit plus d^avoir conscience de lui m4me, de la 
raleur de ses actions; le sentiment m4me d’un ^]t^e superieur ne 
lui ‘suffit plus; et, pour la premiere fois il se sent pris du noble 
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d^sir de saToir. Jetant les jmx aiitoxir de lui^ et les ^levant 
jusqu’au Ciel, il s’inqui^te des rapports qai existent entre THoiDiae 
et la Creation; entre la Creation et le Cr^atear, entre VStre et le 
dmenir; et il ne se borne point anx rapports de causes il effets^ 
mais il va les cliercber jusqne dans la nature intinie des cboses, 
Ce sont ces rapports qne Fon-bi exprime par les immortels 
symboles que Pon connatt sons le nom de Tngrammes de Fou-M,^ 

Tels sont les grands probl^mes qni font de cette ^poqnela date 
la pins solennelle de rHiimanitfi. Pourtant^ an point de vne 
physique^ elle n^est pas tr^s avanc^e: Fou-hi n^est encore qu’un 
t^tard on pent s’en fant^ il avait^ dit Ven-tse^ ^^le corps de serpent 
et la tfite ^norme/’f et ce n’est qne natnrel, sbl est vrai qne Tid^e 
pr^existe it la former mais c’est pour la derni^re fois. On dit 
aussi qne les armes de ce temps n^etaient encore qne de bois^J on 
tont an pins de pierre, si Ton suppose qn’il y ait en de la part des 
bistoriens Cbinois^ qnelqnes transpolations dans les pages des 
traditions qu’ils ont 6tndi6es; ce qni^ d’aillenrs, paratt tr^s possible. 
Mais qu^importe? Les penples ont ils attendn les progrfis mo- 
dernes de I’indnstrie et cenx m4me de la science ponr avoir lenrs 
Aristote et lenrs Platon ? 

Les Eecbercbes dn P6re de Pr^mare ne mentionnent ancnne 
note qni pnisse servir de point de rep^re nn pen precis A la Geologie^ 
et nons aider A retablir la date du ri!gne de Fon-bi. J1 dit senle- 
ment qne cet Emperenr fit circnler les eanx^ mais cette circonstance 
se renonvelle si fr^qnemment d^sormais qifelle jette an contraire 
nn grand vagne snr les temps qni separent Fon-hi de Yao, 
L’examen des documents primitifs dissiperait pent-^tre cette in- 
certitnde. Mais on tronve dans le Tcbeon-pi-sonan-king^ nne 
indication astronomiqne qni ponrrait pent-^tre^ jnsqn’A nn certain 
pointy supplier A cette lacnne. On dit dans cet onvrage fort 
ancien^ mais post^rieur A Fon-hi^ et comme si ie fait 6tait de sob 
tempS;, qne r4toile polaire s'appelle ainsi parce qn’elle est droit an 
centre dn pdle. Or comme le fait remarqner le P. Ganbil elle 
en est pr^sentement assez loin; et par le cbemin qn’elle a fait^ ob 
ponrrait jnger de ?antiqnit4 de la tradition qni Pa conserv4e.”§ 

Fon-bi fAt enterr^ selon les nns A Oboni-yang^ et selon les antres 
A Tobin^ mais si ces denx localit6s sont Inconnues anjonrd’bni^ 
on salt dn moins qn’elles 4taient en Occident, et anx approcbes 
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du mont Kouen-liin, si ce n’est sur le mont lui m^me, oil le Chan- 
hai-king* place tons les tombeaux des anciens rois, 

Kong'-kong dont nous avons parM tout-^-l’heure, est peut-Stre, 
de toute Tantiquit^ chinoise^ le personnage sur lequel les opinions 
sent le plus partag4es, Les uns lui attribuent des feits donij la 
date remozite h plusieurs si^cles avant Pou-hi^ les autres le font 
descendre de Chin-nong lequel lui est au contraire bien posterieur. 
Lo-pi pour expliquer cette difference, dit qu’il y a eu plusieurs 
Kong-kong dont les faits out 6t4 confondus, et parait croire qne 
o’est k ce dernier Kong-kong' qffil faut rapporter ceux qui nous 
interessent le plus. Je ne devrais done en parler que beaucoup 
plus tard, et peut-^tre Texpose qui nous occupe y acqu4rerait-il 
plus de clartd; je pref^re cependant suivre le d^sordre scrupuleux 
du P. de Pr4mare, ne voulant pas traneber cette question^ mais 
en laisser la solution I’examen s^rieux des documents originaux. 

II semble que Kong-kong ait ete un inauyais prince aux actions 
duquel on ajouta la responsabilite des 4venements malheureux 
qui eurent lieu de son temps, en qui Ton se pMt d4s lors k person- 
nifier le mal et que Timagination rev4tit en suite de formes propres 
k representer pour le mieux le caract4re qu^on lui pr4tatt. Enivr4, 
dit le livre Kouei-tsiang, de sa pretendue prudence, il se regardait 
comme un pur esprit^ il chargeait le peuple d’impdts et les exigeait 
il force de supplices; il employa le fer k faire des coutelas et des 
liaches et le peuple, sans appui, p4rit miserablement ; il se plongea 
dans toutes sortes de debauches et ses debauches le perdirent.” 

C’est k cette 4poqiie que se produisit un d41uge cause par le 
soul4vement du globe an nord-ouest, soul4vement qui entratna un 
affaissempnt au sud-est et qu’on ne manqua pas de lui attribuer. 
^^Afin de perdre son rival Kong-sang, Kong-kong fit le deluge^ 
il donna un coup de come centre le mont Pou-tcheou, tel que les 
colonnes du Ciel en furent brisees et que la terre exit une br4che 
au Sud-est 5 1 ce qui la rendit insuffisante au Sud-est.” t Outre 
les comes, Kong-kong avait le visage d’homme, le corps de serpent 
et le poil roux. Un de ses ministres ou auxiliaires, Feou-yeou, 
avait le corps rouge comme le feu et ressemblait k un ours.§ 

Kong-kong fat d4fait par Kao-sin qui le precipita dans 
rabime. |1 


* Page CIX. t Page CYIIJ & OIS: t Page CSIIJ. 
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Le deluge de Kong-bong s’arr^ta on du moins paratt aToir eu 
un temps d’arrfet pendant le r^gne de Niu-va qiii vient ensuite^ 
mais dont les faits sont cacli^s sous trop d’liyperljoles potir que^ 
excepte la circonstance que je viens de citer^ je piiisse j rien 
troimr, je Tavoue, qtii ait potir nous un interet special et clair. 

ToutefoiS; au lieu de les refiiter^ conime ont fait beaucoup (Fliis- 
toriens Cliinois^ ce qui^ dit le P. de Premare est un triste i>artij 
il est tr^s possible que la encore, Tetude des documents originaux 
aide h les faire comprendre. 

Cette observation s^applique egalement h un grand nombre des 
faits du r^gne de Cbin-nong ou Clien-nong. On pent dire aussi 
de cet Einpereur, comme on Ta dit de Fou-lii, quo tant de faits se 
troiiventrecapitttles sous son regne, qu’il seinble etre devemi en quel- 
que sorte reoffposaiit d^une longue epoque, qui comprend soixante dix 
Empereurs: soit, suivant quelques Iiistoriens, plusieurs milliers 
d'annees : soit meme selon Lo-pi, plus de cent mille ans,"^ On 
place sous le rcgne de Cben-nong rinvention de la poterie et de la 
fonte, quoiqu’il paratt bien que Ton ait eu des TEmpereur Soui-gin 
quelques notions de ces industries j on lui attribue Tinvention 
du veritable vin, car ^^avant lui c’etait Teau pure que Ton appelait , 
le vin, le vin celeste/^ f La reconnaissance populaire fit aussi de 
lui ^invention de I’agri culture ; le nom meme de Chen-nong signifie 
le dlvin hl)(nawe; et en oifet s’il ne Tinventa pas dans le sens 
strict du mot, il est certain que les foires, les marches quhl institua 
pour la premiere fois, les routes quil etablit, durent la porter h un 
degre de prosperite qu'elle n’avait pas encore connu. Chen- 
nong prit du hois fort et dur dont il fit le coiitre de la charriie et 
choisit du hois plus tendre pour en faire le manche,”t II apprit 
ainsi aux hommes h cultiver la terre avec plus de profit et mains 
de peine. Il sema les cinq sortes de hies au midi du mont Ki,. 
(district actuel de Fuen-tchou-fou, au Chan-si) et 6tablit des 
greniers oh I’on conserva pendant rhiver, les fruits de la terre. 
Consacrant le sentiment qui se fait jour pour la premiere fois de 
la propriete des hiens acquis par le travail, il fit plusieurs lois pour 
que Ton n^envahit point les travaux d’autrui. Bnfin il enseigna 
tout ce qui regarde le chanvre et le mfirier, afin qu’il j eht des 
toiles et des etoffes de soie en abondance. § 
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^■^Qtioiqne Fou-ti ait commence h guerir les maladies par la 
vert\i des plantes^ cet art est particiili^rement attribad k Chin-noBg. 
Ce flit Ini qni distingna tontes les plantes et en d^termina les 
diverses qnalit^s. Tin passage tir 6 du livre San-hoang-ki parait 
vonloir dire qne Chen-nong battait et remnait les plantes avec 
nne esp^ce de fouet on de spatnle rouge, ce qni d^signerait la 
Chimie, d’antant plus qu’on parle d’nne marmite (Ting) dans la- 
quelle Clien-nong iq-)rouvait les plantes. Le seal mot Tingi 
marque assez qifil se servait du feu. tine tradition de son temps 
dit que les plantes se divisent en quantite d’esjieces difi&entes, 
niais cpie, si on examine bien leur figure et leur couleur, si on les 
6 prouve par rodoi’at et par le g'oiit, on pourra distingmer les bonnes 
des mecliantes et s’en servir pour guerir les maladies.’^* ^^Ciien-- 
nong ordonna h Tsio-bo-ki de mettre par ecrit ce qui concerne la 
couleur des mala des et ce qui regarde le pouls; d’aiiprendre si 
son mouvement est regie et bien d’accord, pour cela de le tfiter 
de suite et d’avertir le malade, aiin de rendre par la un grand 
service an monde en donnant aux hommes un si bon moyen de 
conserver leur vie,”t 

Dans un autre ordre de cboses, Cheii-nong institua des fetes 
pendant lesquelles on devait s’absteriir de visites, de pro<;‘es et de 
promenades. 

^^L’Y-king, dit Lo-pi, rapporte au synibole Fan: que les anciens 
Rois, le septieme jour, qifil appelle le grand jour, faisaient farmer 
lesportes des maisons, qifon ne faisait ce jour la aucun commerce 
et que les ma-gistrats ne jugeaient aucune affaire 3 c’est ce que 
Ton appelle Fancien Calendrier,”! 

^^Cben-nong sacrifiait au Seigneur Supreme dans le temple de 
la Lumiere, (Ming-tang;) rien n’etait plus simple que ce temple, 
la terre de ses murs iFavait aucun ornement ^ le bois de sa cliarpente 
n’etait point cisele, afin que le peuple fit plus d’estime de sa 
mkliocrit^.” § 

On dit que les lois de Clien-nong 4taient gfavees sur des plancbes 
carries et qirelles liii avaient ete inspirees par le CielH 

Quelqu’etendu que fut FEmpire de Clien-nong, il 6 tait si peuple 
et les liabitants 6 taieiit si pen eloignes que les cris des animaux 
domestiques se repandaient et s’entendaient d’un village au village 
voisin. Le peuple n’^tait compose (pie de gens vertueux^ les 
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moeuxs ^taient pures; on n’avait point ensemble de disputes et 
chacun s’estimait assez riche parce quhl 6tait content de ce qu’il 
avait sans se fatig*uer,”* . 

On dit que Ghen-nong r%na h Tchin, et qu’il fiit enterr^ h 
Tchang-cha apres avoir v^cu 168 ans; mais^ ainsi qne je Fai d^ju- 
observ4, il ne faut pas oiiblier qne tons les faits qn’on rapporte 
a son r^gne doivent ^cre r^partis dans nne p^riode de plnsienrs 
centaines, on pent-^tre mSme^ de plusienrs milliers d^ann^es. 

A la fin de cette ^poqne parait nn personnage qui oflre tant de 
traits de ressemblance avec Kong-kong qne Ton pent penser qne 
les deux ne font qn^nn. C’est I'chi-yeou anssi nomm6 Tchi-ti on 
Fan-tsnen^ dont Fimagination popnlaire a fait en Chine; nn type 
qui pr^sente beanconp d’analogies avec certain my the de nos 
legendes religienses* 

Tchi-yeon 6tait nn vassal dn dernier roi de cette longue dynastie 
de Chen-nong. Irrite dn despotisme de ce roi; il se revolta» 
Malhenreusement la victoire qn’il remporta, an lieu de le calniex; 
exag^ra le sentiment qni Favait ponss6 h la rebellion; et il se fit^, 
. i\ son tour 'ex6crer par son despotisme et ses debauches. Le Chon- 
king; k Fantorit6 duqnel il n^est pas permis de se refuser; dit, en 
suivant les traditions ancienneS; qne Tchi-yeon est le premier de 
tons les rebelles et qne sa rebellion se repandit snr tons les penples 
qni apprirent de Ini h commettre tontes sortes de crimes. On dit 
que Tchi-yeon etait chef ile neuf noirs (Kieon-Ii) qni se revoltth’ent 
avec Ini et qui lui rest^rent associes dans la reprobation des si^cles, 

Le nom de Tchi-yeon signifie : le Meelmnt. Tel qne Fimagina- 
tion popnlaire se le represente; il a le corps d’nn homme, les pieds 
de boenf; des jambes et des cnisses de betes et des ailes de chauve- 
sonris, Ses compagnonS; les Kieon-li on les neuf noirs, avaient 
le corps d^animanx et la tote de mdtal,* c’est anx neuf noirs et h 
leur chef Tchi-yeoU; lenr alne et lenr chef qn’on attribne F origin e 
des rcvolteS; des frandes et des tromperies.f Tchi-yeon iht defait 
par nn autre prince nomme Hoang- ti, leqnel; apr^s Fa voir long- 
teiiips ponrsnivi; finit par le saisir et le tuer; on hieU; suivant nne 
tradition pins imagee; le jeta dans la vallee des maux.I 
A H,oang-ti; commence nne nonvelle dynastie snr la dnr^e de 
laquelle les bistoriens ne sont pas d^accord; mais h laqnelle Se-ma- 
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tsien, dans son Che-kij attribue qnarante six generations. C^est 
elle qni precede immediatement repoqne liistoriqne, repoqne de 
Yao. Malbeureusement c’est snr celle-1^ que les Kecherehes du 
P. de Premare fournit le moins d’in dices qne la geologie pnisse 
ntiliser. On j voit seulement qne la Chine avait alors pour limites ; 
k Touest, la province actuelle du Chen-si; an nord le Kuen-jo on 
desert de Tartarie qni ne devait pas etre emerge depuis long-temps 
puisqne c’est la premiere fois quhl en est question; h Test, la mer; 
et an sud, le Yang-tse-kiang dont Tembouchure etait beaucoup 
plus recuiee qu’auiouxd^hui et ne devait pas etre bien eioignee de 
la ville actuelle d^Y-fcchang. Toutefbis^ autant qu’on en puisse 
juger par les souvenirs qu’on a conserves de cette periode, et par 
les preoccupations dont chaque r^gnO; pour ainsi dire, porte la 
trace, il est evident que les eaux en sont le grand fleau et qu’elle 
doit par consequent etre contemporaine de roscillation terrestre 
qui a precede les temps actuels. 

II ne serait peut-etre meme pas impossible, en tenant compte 
des oirconstanees que le coup d’oeil que nous venons de jeter sur 
les dernieres dynasties nous font deviner, de reconnaitre les deux 
temps de cette oscillation; le premier, common gant au debut de 
Tepoque de Fou-lii, par le souievement du desert de Tartarie et 
Timmersion du sud-est du continent, arrivant h son maximum avec 
Kong-kong et s’arrStant h la fin du r^gne de Nixi-va et pendant 
celui de Chen-nong. — Quaift au deuxieme, afin de le comprendre, 
sans empidter sur le r^gne de Yao et sur les temps historiques 
auxquels nous sommes arrives et auxquels j’ai rdsolu d’arreter ce 
travail, il faut cependant savoir que Fexcessive abondance des eaux 
quhl causa r6sulte des obstacles qu’elles rencontraient, et, qui 
quoique Ton fit, se renouvelaient et empechaieiit leur dcoulement 
vers la mer, puisque c’est h leur ouvrir des passages que la fin de 
Tepoque de Hoang-ti et tout le r^gne de Yao sont consacres. La 
cause de ce deuxieme d41uge, ou plut6t de ces inondations, est 
done inverse en quelque sorte de la cause du premier. Pendant 
ie premier, il n’est point question de travaux, d’endiguement, de 
canalisation, <fec., et il n’en saurait 4tre question. S’il y a deluge, 
ce n’est pas que les eaux ne s^6coulent point, et en elFet ce n’est 
point la pente qui peut leur manquer puisque leurs reservoirs 
s’el^vent, mais e’est parce que les lits des fieuves et leurs bassins 
m^mes ne suffisent point k leur 6coulement. Pendant le deuxieme, 
si lexers des eaux n’est pas tel qu’on ne puisse chercher h y reme- 
dier, e’est qull est caus6 moins par leur affluence que par le 
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changement et le r^trecissement en profondeur et en largeiir de 
leiirs lits^ et par la diminution de la pente de ces lits. Or, si Fon 
clierclie h s’expliqner ces obstacles, on voit qu’on ne pent les attri- 
buer qn’u rexhaiissement du fond des ileuves, des rivages, &c., 
d’oii ]e deiixieme temps cbercbe. II commencerait done a la fin 
de la dynastie de Clien-nong, parviendrait h son maximum a-pen- 
pr^s avec Tebi-Yeon et s’arreterait a la fin do la pdriode de Hoang- 
ti, de telle sorte qne Yao et Yu parent, an moyen de travaux 
immenses dont on pent jigger maintenant enoorej jmisqne e’est ii 
Yn qne Ton fait renionter le principal reseau de cananx qne Ton 
admire dans ces mfones provinces du Kiang-nan et du Tebe-H^ng* 
que nous babitons, de telle sorte, dis-je, qne Yao et Yu parent au 
moyen de ces immenses travaux et de cent ou cent cinqiiante ans 
d’efibrts, dt'barasser le sol des caux qui le couvraient. 

Ce])eiidant, malgre le fleau, riiumanite contiimait ses progrus. 
C’est dans le cours de la dynastie de Hoang-ti qu’elle decouvre 
la boussole, et invente la navigation, ou du moins construit lapre- 
mi^^re barque, la premiere pirogue.^ Pour la premiere fois aussi 
on s’avise de representor la spbrn’e. Enfiii e’est a Loxi’i-tsu, femme 
de Hoang-ti, que Ton Ihit remontcr la domestication du Ver a 
soie dont on se contentait jusque la de recueillir les cocons sur les 
arbres ob cette cbenille les cleposait. 

li’epoque de Hoang-ti finit par le roi Tclii que Ton cliassa a 
cause de ses d&'ordrcs et quo Ton rdinplaga par son frere Yao, 
auquel commencent le Chou-king et lYpoque bistorique. 

II ne me reste plus des lors quYt presenter avec Texposd des 
<iocuments qufil serait le plus possible et le plus* interessant (le 
retrouver, les conclusions de ca travail, c’est-'il-dire, les moyens 
que la Societe Asiatique de Sbang-ba'i pourrait peut-dtre employer 
pour se les procurer et les faire connaitre. Mfiis arriv6 h la fin 
de la tAclio que je m’dtais impose, je ne puis m’empf‘cber de jeter 
im regard sur le long passe que quelques pages, pourtant, ont du 
suffire b deroiiler, Que sommes nous? disA-je en commencant, 
d’db venons-nous, quand avons nous ete crees, quels etaient nos 
anc^tres, comment se sont formees nos diverses races, comment 
ont-elles grand! ? Eb bien, les livres que nous venous de con- 
suiter n’ont-ils point r^pondu, autant epf oeuvres bumaines piiissent 
rdpondre b de telles qitestions? Les lacunes de nos bistoires nous 
4tonnaient, notre esprit se cabrait devant les vides qu’elles lais- 
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saient; lenrs solutions de continuity nous embarassaient; il me 
semble maintenant qu^en partie ces lacunes ont disparu^ ces vides 
sont combl6s^ ces solutions de continuity n’existent plus. La 
cliilte de notre premier p^re n’est plus une contradiction: Adam 
avant sa cMte^ n’est pas autre que rideal Pan-kou; et cette 
chfite n’est pas autre cliose que la transition de Tidee k la forme. 
Je songe aux diverses races eparses sur le globe^ les lines dyjft 
ycouiyes et n’ayant laissy qu’un sterile souvenir, les autres dispa- 
rues aussi mais apres avoir jete un eclat qiii nous eclaire encore: 
celles-l^ jouissant dbine piiissante vitality et parveniies, ce semble, 
k Ta^ogee de leur developpeinent^ celles-ci grandissant et s’ele- 
vant encore. Je me rappelle leurs moeurs, leurs traditions, leurs 
croyances, leurs usages, leurs industries, leurs lieros, leurs origines. 
Je les rapporte aux origines, aux iieros, aux croyances, aux 
industries, aux usages, aux traditions et aux nueurs des races de 
ces grandes dynasties bumaines qui viennent de so suceeder sous 
nos yeux, et je me deman cle, si le Ihrre que je liens en ce moment 
et que j’ai un instant emprunte aux Cbinois, n’est pas le livre 
souclie de riiumanite dont cliaque race, sans exception, ne serait 
qu’un feiiiilet. 

VII. 

Les tymoignages les plus autlientiques, ceuxdontlaconnaissance 
importe le plus par consequent a nos reobercbes sont evidernment 
ceux que la nature s’est elle myme cbarge de produire et de con- 
server. C'est, an point de vue special de la Geologie, tons les 
indices qui peuvent denoter Texliaussement ou Tabaissement du 
sol, tous ceux qui peuvent nous faire coiijcctiirer Tetat d’une contree 
dans les Ages anterieiirs, je veux dire toutes les traces que les 
Glaciers ont pu y laisser. Ces indices s’observent par la nature 
du terrain ^ par la bauteur, raltitude oil il se trouve relativement 
au niveau de la rner'^%ar la distance borixontale k laquelle il est 
des rivagesj par les debris des especes animales ou vegytales qubl 
reqyie oi\ dont il a pu garder les empreintes; par les depAts gla- 
ciaires qui peuvent les recouvrir, tels que le drift, les moraines, les 
blocs erratiques et les cailloux roules; par la direction des conrs 
d^eau qui I’arrosent, les traces que les grandes ernes laissent sur 
leurs bords; par les bancs, les lies et ilots dont leurs lits ou leurs 
embouchures peuvent Atre obstrues; et, sur les rivages, par certains 
accidents des cAtes, des falaises ou des roebers. Je ne parle pas 
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des indices que renferment les profondeurs de la mer et quo nos 
navigatenrs n^ont qne trop souvent Foccasion de signaler. 

Jj^on a vUj dans le conrs du travail qui pr^c^de, quelqnes exem- 
ples des faits qui se rapportent h cette premiere classe de t^moi- 
gnages. Lorsqu’il s’agit, soit de localitds^ soit des bancs de sable 
ou des rochers qui s’dl^vent dans le lit des fleuves ou sur les bords 
de la raer^ ou bien encore des d4p6ts de pierres amends par les 
glaciers: moraines^ blocs, drift, &o., il est necessaire d’en decrire 
d^abord la situation g^ograpbique, Torientation, la topograpbie, 
F6tendue ou la puissance^ s'il s’agit du sol, il faut faire cpnii.|itre 
sa nature, en rapporter, s^il se pent, des ecbantillons, aussi men 
que des roches, cailloux, debris d’aniinaux que Ton rencontre h sa 
surface ou dans son ^paisseur. On a vu quelles deductions impor- 
tantes on tirait de Tanalogie ou de la dilference qui existent entre 
les rocbes ramassees sur le m6me terrain, des dimensions generales 
des cailloux, des blocs, &c. Un point tres interessant aussi au 
sujet des traces des anciens glaciers, est Tangle que les stries 
laiss6es par eux sur les flancs des montagnes et des rocbers, tait 
avec Tborizon^ la profondeur de ces stries. 

C’est d'uii bloc comme ceux dont il s’agit que le ministre Amita, 
envoys par Kang-bi pour explorer le fleuve jaune, parle il TEinpereur 
en ces termes: la source de TAlotan qui se jatte dans le fleuve 

jaune (Hoang^bo) existe une pien^e que Ton nomme en naongole 
Alotan-katafbu-haolao, ces trois mots disent en cbinois: rochecVor 
de Vetolh pohire, Cette rocbe a ete ainsi nominee h cause que 
par sa hauteur qui est de plus de cent pieds, et de sa couleur qui 
est d’un jaune d’or mele de quelqnes veines rouges, elle brille au 
loin et pent servir de visee comme Tetoile polaire. Elle a encore 
cela de particulier qu^elle est isoiee et ne paralt tenir k aucune 
montagne/^ 

k cette premi^ue categorie d’observations on pourrait rattacber 
Tetudo des lacs sales ou vivent encore des poissons et crustaces 
qui n'ont pu y 6tre deposes que par les eaiix de la mer ,• Texploration 
des for^lts et des montagnes y ferait peut-^tre aussi decouvrir 
d^autres esp^ces animales oftrant de curieuses ressemblances avec 
les esp^ces disparues. Il y aurait surtout h atudier toutes ces 
tribiis il (lemi sauvages qui, comme les tsiganes, errent dans presque 
toutes les provinces de la Chine, et les autres tribus fixees au Se- 
tcbuen, au Kouy-tcb^ou, au KouangCtong, au Kouan~si, au Yu- 
nan, dont j’ai parle sous le nom de Mido-tze et de Man-tze et que 
Ton regarde comme les races primitives des contrfies qu^elles ba- 
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bitent. D^apr^s le rapport qne vient de me faire un miSfsionnaire^ 
Mr. rabb6 Mibi^res, Sup6rieiir des missions du Kouang-si, arriv6 
depuis peu de ces provinces; elles paraissent avoir conserve des 
souvenirs d^un deluge et certaines notions qui pourraient bien 
n’^tre point diff^rentes de 6elles que la lecture des Eechercbes dti 
P. de Premare nous ont fait connaitre. Plus facilement que sur 
leurs moeurs et leurs traditions; Ton pourrait obtenir des renseigne- 
ments et m^me des dessins propres k nous instruire sur leurs 
caract^res physiques et en particulier sur ceux du cr^ne et du visage 
et sur leur couleur. Quelques unes de ces tribus sont blondes. 
II ne serait point extraordinaire que Ton renconti4t parmi elles 
des individus appartenant aux races des sept couleurs dont les 
chinois paraissent avoir eu de tout temps la connaissancc; savoir: 
les races violette, ja'iLue^ couleur de chair, Hr ant mr le blanc, jaune 
pdle, llanche et noire. L’on connait du reste le dicton populaire 
d’apr^s lequel un homme blond n’est point un cas extraordinaire; 
s’il vient d’au delh du Hoang-ho. Aux travaux de Messieurs 
Bridgmann et Chauveau que j’ai dej^ mentionn^S; j^ajouterai ici 
un petit travail fait par Mr. Tabb^ LyonS; Provicaire apostolique 
de la province de Kouy-tcheoU; travail que Ton ne tardera pas k 
voir public. 

Telles sont les premieres observations auxquelles tons les Euro- 
p^enS; voyageant dans Pint^rieur de la ChinC; pourraient ^tre 
engages. Elles ne demanderaient de leixr part ni beaucoup de 
tempS; ni des recherches sp6ciales. Un peu plus d^attention peut- 
^tre qutils n’en apportent g6n§ralement k ces sujets suffirait k 
donner k leurs renseignements une tr^s grande valeur; et pour 
les obtenir d’eux; une seule chose est n^cessairC; leur faire com- 
prendre Pinter^t majeur qu^on y attache. Un trait; un fait; un 
detail; m^meinfiine en apparencC; s’ils sont not6s avec soiu; peuvent 
devenir, en certaines circonstances; des t6moignages de la plus 
haute gravity. 

Une seconde classe de preuves seraient celles que les Europeans 
fix4s dans Pint6rieur; missionnaires; marchands; ou autres pour- 
raient recueillir dans les fouilles du sol ou des cavernes qui abondent; 
on pent le dirC; dans presque toutes les provinces. C’est 1^ que 
Pon trouverait des ossements d’animauX; peut-^tre des ossements 
d’hommes et des outils fabriqu^s de main d^homme; il y a quelque 
tempS; les J aponais d4oouvrirent dansune grotteremplie et bouch^e, 
une quantity de cr&nes et de debris humains de toute sorte qu’ils 
firent imm^diatement inhumer dans un de leurs cimeti^res ordi- 
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naires. II existe dans le commerce de la pharzhacie cMnoise; 
certains reixi^des fonrnis par des ossements fossiles qni ne sont 
pas autre chose que ceux que Ton voudrait trouver. Au Kouy- 
tcheou oh les cavernes sont eu grand nomhre^ c’est dans leur 
interieur que les chinois vont cliercher le salptoe; c^est de h\ aussi 
qu’ils tirent ces ossements fossiles qu’ils yen dent ensuite aux 
pharmaciens. On en a extrait souvent des ossements d’animaux 
d^une dimension prodigieusOj des cfites plus large que la main. 

Le palais de Yien-min-yuen renfermait il y a dix ans^ d’immenses 
collections de toute esp^ce qui contenaient entr’autres un nomhre 
considerable de ’fossiles,* * * § animaux et v^getaux. C^est Ih sans 
doute que se trouvaient aussi ces pierres en forme de baches, de 
couteaux, de maillets, de couleur noiratre on verdatref telles que 
celles que les Mongols des environs du desei’t de Gobi, trouvaient 
et trouvent probablement encore dans le sol et dans les cavernes 
de leur pays et dont ils se servaient en guise de cuivre et d’acier.l 

Quelques debris de ces collections existent peut-toe edcore; en 
tons cas comme le gouvernement Chinois avait la sage et pre- 
voyante habitude de deposer h Gehol un double, ou au moins un 
dessin de chaque objet dont les collections s’enriohissaient§ il y 
aurait encore espoir d’y trouver de pi'6cieuses reliques. Exhumer 
ces richesses de Touhli, oh elles sont, serait, je crois, im des plus 
grands services que la Societe Asiatique pht rendre h la science, 
si elle croyait devoir user de sa legitime influence pour ohtenir la 
communication de ces riches collections, afin d’en prendre des * 
copies qu’elle pourrait ensuite editer, Nul doute que les ministres 
feangers ne secondent cette initiative de tout leur pouvoir. 

Je rangerai dans un second ordre de temoignages, soitparce 
qu’ils se rapportent h des temps moins recules, soit parce que 
I’etude en est plus difficile et demande quelque temps de la part 
de ceux qui s’y livrent, ceux des m^dailles, monnaies, vases, cloches 
et miroirs de m6tal dont il existe aussi dans les cabinets imp6riaux 
de magnifiques collections. 

Je trouve sur ce siijet dans le Volume IX des m^moires des 
anciens Jesuites, page 390, une note que je cite en entier. 
persecution de Tsing-chi-hoang, les guerres civiles, les grandes 


* Memoires concemanfc les Chinois, Tome II, page 368. 

f Tome ly, page 424, 

i Memo Yoltuno, meme page. 

§ Tome II, page 368. 
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revolutions^ les incendies^ les tremblements de terre^ les inondations 
subiteS; &c., ont d^truit tons les monnuients de la bante antiquity. 
On ne les connait gu^re qne par ce qn’en ont dit les ^crivains 
contemporains. On n’a sauv6 du nanfrage g^n^ral qne des vases 
de cnivre, des miroirS; des clocbes^ &c._, qne Tavidite avait fait 
enfouir on lenr poids avait sanve de ses rapines. Ce qn’on a 
de mienx en ce genre anjonrd’lini, a 6te trouve dans des tombeanx^ 
dans des mines de palais et dans le fond des rivieres. Qnoiqne 
les inscriptions qni sent dessns^ soient en anciens caract^res, on 
les expliqne et les savants en ont fait usage pour verifier bien des 
4poqneS; et pour fixer les poids et les mesnres de cbaqne Dynastie. 
Plusienrs de ces monuments antiques sont rest^s si long-temps 
dans la terre^ que^ qnoiqne de m6tal^ ils ne rendent anenn son et 
paraissent ^tre nne poterie fort mince. Tout le ciiivre a dissont, 
il ne reste qne qnelqnes petites veines ^parses q?l et Ih, D’antres 
qni ont et6 conserves dans Tean^ semblent faits de vert de gris. 
Les antiqnaires Cbinois se vendraient presqne pour acbeter ces 
inntilit^s angnstes. Le ton des moenrs et du gouvernement pousse 
tout pen il pen dans les cabinets de L’Emperenr. Les vrais 
Lettres ne prisent qne les monuments oii ils tronvent des inscrip- 
tions qni lenr donnent des Inmieres. On travaille depnis pbisienrs 
ann^es b recneillir tout ce qni merite qnelqne attention en fait de 
grands monuments anciens^ comme tours, arcs de triomplie, tom- 
beaux, pierres sepnlcrales, ponts, &c, II me vient h Tesprit dans 
ce moment qne la difi§rence de grandeur et de r4^nlarit4 cme 
Ton trouve entre les bieroglypbes 6gyptiens des grandes pyramides 
et des petites, semble rendre temoignage an narr4 des Cbinois. 
Le m^me embarras aura fait imaginer les m^mes expedients.” 
Outre ces collections imperiales, il en existe encore de particuli^res 
qni seraient anssi tr^s int^ressantes h consnlter. On en trouve 
m^me entre les mains des Enropeens, Une des plus belles collec- 
tions de m^dailles et monnaies cbinoises qni existent, dit-on, est 
celle dont Mr. Eontanier, Consul bonoraire, cbancelier de la 
legation de France, vient de faire bommage il son gouvernement, 
apr^s avoir consacr6 de longues annees h la reunir. On assure 
qu’elle renferme des ecbantillons remontant incontestablement il 
douze cents ans avant J. C. Un grand nombre d’autres debris 
antiques tels qne vases, armes, &c., en pierre et en bronze, ont 
6t6 envoy4s par les anciens J ^suites h Paris et il Eome, il y a plus 
d’un si^cle.* 


* Tome I, page 296. 
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Dans ce mSme ordre de documents je placerais ensuite les mo- 
numents, ou plut6t les debris de monuments tels que les tours, 
portiques, pierres s4pulcrales, tombeaux dont park la note ci 
dessus. Les portiques et les tombeaux surtout auraient un int4r^t 
particulier depuis que Ton salt que les dolmens et alkes couTertes 
de Bretagne areo lesquels les portiques et les tombeaux cliinois, 
dont la construction est presque la m^me aujourd’liui, oi&e tant 
de ressemblancej depuis, dis-je, que Pon sait que les dolmens de 
Bretagne, attribu^s nagufere au druidisme, sont en r6alit6 des 
tombeaux des lointaines 6poques, imm^diatement post6rieures h 
r^ge des cavernes. On sait du reste que ces m^mes monuments 
m6galitbiques ont 4t4 retrouv4s sur le littoral du Danube, en 
Afrique, en Syrie et dans THindoustan. 

Cependant il ne faiit pas oublier que ces monuments, de meme 
que les pierres s6pulcrales et en g^n^ral toutes les inscriptions 
lapidaires, sont ceux que Ton trouve en moins grand nonibre en 
Chine et ceux sur lesquels on doit faire le moins de fond, les plus 
anciens ayant d^truits par Tincendiaire Tsing-cbi-hoang-ti 
au troiskme skcle (260 ans) ayant J. C. A peine en a-t-on pu 
sauver quelques fragments. * * * § Toutefois il parait que quelques uns 
portent des bieroglypbes dont la comparaison avec les bieroglypbes 
4gyptiens ont souvent pr6occup6 les anciens Jesuites.f 

Je ne parlerai pas des inscriptions lapidaires qui existent en 
grand nombre, dkpr^s ce que mkcrivait il y a quelques jours un 
voyageur Frangais qui se trouvait h Si-ngan-fou (Cben-si),! dans 
cette yille et Kai'-fong-fou. Bien qukn effet les caractdres en 
soient tellement anciens qukucun savant de la locality ne pent 
les d^cbiffrer, elks ne doivent pas, pour la raison que je viens de 
dire, remonter plus baut que Tsing-cbi-hoang-ti. 

Je ne parlerai done pas non plus du chapitre Kou-tsi, vestiges 
de Fantiquit^, de la geographie Y-tong-tchi, pub|i4e sous Kang- 
hi, kquel park assez au long de sept vilks dont il ne reste plus 
que les noms et quelques ruines, puis des palais, des basiliques 
ou salles h plusieurs rangs de colonnes, des tours, des jardins, 
dont iLne reste plus que des ruines. § Mais ks ouvrages consa- 


* Tome I, pages 58 et 316. 

f Tome I, pages 294, 301, 305 et 317, et Tome 11. 

j On n'onblie pas que le Chen-si est une des provinces qui ont 6td le plus 
anciennement habitee. 

§ Tome H, page 377. 
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€res la desciiptzon des medailles^ vases^ clioclies^ &c., ourrag-es 
qui existent en grand n ombre en Gliine seraient sans donte pins 
interessants. Un. des pins anciens et par consequent nn de cenx 
qu’il serait le plus desirable de connaitre porte le titre de Po- 
kon-tou, 

Ce livre nous conduit enfin a un troisi^me ordre de documents 
qui, s’ils ne sent pas des temoignages aussi autlientiques que les 
pz’ec^dents en ce qu’ils ne font que relater des faits necessairement 
ant^ideurS; souvent defigures par les recits^ par la faiblesse de 
rintelligence ou par Timagi nation de ceux h qui on les doit, n^en 
fournissent pas moizis des renseignenients d^une haute valeur. 

On a pu en juger par quelques citations que je leur ai einpi’un- 
t^es dans le cours de ce travail. J^ai nornin^ les znanuscrits sur 
planchettes, sur decree, sur lames de mdtal, dhvoire, auxquels je 
joindraileslzvresiznprim^s ozi znanuscrits, qui, bien que dhinedpoqiie 
relativement ou meme tout-h-fait moderne, peuvent en quelque 
sorte nous donner la clef des premiers. 

Ainsi si Von voulait d^abord se faire uzie idee des opinions des 
chznois et des donnees quhls peuvent avoir sur les sujets de nos 
recberclies, je rappellerais, par exemple, le Tebi-pen-ti-kang dont 
les anciens Jesuites nous out enti*etenus de fa^on h nous faire 
vivement desirer d’en avoir une traduction. L^ouvrage est en dix 
volumes dans lesquels, h prop os de la Crdation, on a rapprochd 
les enseignements des Kings et on en a prdsente le systdme 
developpd. 

Quant aux autres ouvrages qui traitent des zneines znatidres, le 
nombre en est reellement trop grand pour que j’aie la pensee de 
les dnumdrer, car il n’y a presqif aucun Mstorien chinois qui ne 
commence Tliistoire par celle des prezniers temps de la Creation. 
Mais, pourvii qu’on ne se laisse pas influencer par les appreciations, 
plus ou moins fondees aux yeux de la science moderne, dont les 
anciens Jesuites les ont accompagnees, on pourrait lire avec fruit 
les dissertations analytiques tres reznarquables qu’ils ont faites 
sur les principaux de ces auteurs, et qui se trouvent publiees, 
notamment, dans le tome ler des M^moires concernant les 
Chinois (1). 

(1) Les histoires chinoises paraissent ctre ecrites avec nn luxe de critique 
et de discussion comparable A celui que les Cbampolleon et les Leipsius de 
BOS jours dcploient dans leurs recherclies sur ?Eg3^pte, Rome, &c. Mais e’est 
sous la dynastie des Song, pendant le grand mouvenient litteraire qui cut lieu 
alors et qui dura troia si^cles, que cet esprit critique eut le plus de puissance. 


\ 
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Toutefois j’ajoxiterai au Tclii-pen-ti-kaiig, comme onvrag’e an- 
q^iel la citation qiie Ton a ete oblige d’en faive dans le conrs do 
notre examen des Eeelierclies du de Pi^&riare, donne le plus 
de inerite et pent d’avantage inspirer le desir de le connaitre^ 
j’ajouterai, dis-je^ le Cliedd de Se-ma-tsien ot le Lon-cbe de Lo-])i 
qni tons denx sont ‘'i la BibliotlitVinG Imperiale cle Paris. 

Le Cbe-ki ne se borne pas h nn espos6 comine le Tciii-pen-ti- 
kang; il commente certains faits, certaines traditions; il otlrirait 
done il nos inyestigations xm interet de pins. 

Il y aurait particnlierement h lire^ dans les 130 livres dont il 
se compose, les trois premiers des dotize livres intitnlds Pen-ki ou 
Fon dements de rHistoire."^' 

Le Lou-clie est. tin oiivragc du mime genre, mais renfermant 
de plus nne foule de details d’une prolbnde erudition .f 
Je ne puis pas non plus passer sous silence le Fai'-ki on Tong- 
kien-vai-ki de Lieon-tao-yueii celebre sarant que Se-ma-koTiang 
s’etait associe pour rediger, dans son Tong-hkn^^ on Histoiro 
Universellc, la partie anterieure ii la dynastie de Tebeou, e’est-u- 
dire 1,200 ans avant J. G. et qni la reiligea d’apres les King. 

Bnfin je citerai lo Tuo-te-king* dans leqxiel on verrait }jro])a- 
blement atijonrd’bui, si Ton pent en juger d^apres ro]n'nion dbin 
ancien Jesnite, autre cliose que des speculations pliilosoplii^jues 
oil luetapbysiqties. On saife qu’il a tH6 compose ])ar Lao-tse.t 
Cette premiere serie des livres nous coiuluit a nne autre com- 
posee des documents que Ton pent coiisiderer comme originaux 
parce que les documents jnimitUs ayant h pen pres tons etc 
dotruits, il n’en reste plus giicre d’autres; parce quo e'est sur ceux 
b\ que les ecrivains ebinois se sont aj^puyes, et qu’eniin ils unt 
ete fbrmfe des recits reciieillis avec soin, pou dbinnees a])rcs 
Tincendie, de la boudie de ceux qui avaient lu les j)remiGrs, ou 
recomposes par eux mmues a Faide de leurs souvenirs. Tels sont 
entr’autres Tso-kieou-ming', Hoang-sou-mi, Liu-jam-ouei, Tcbin- 
}uien &c., cites par Lo-pi et les xneilleurs auteurs, Les iins 
ecrivaient du tem])S meme de Tsin-clii-boang-ti, 240 ans avant 
J. Oe, les autres pen de temps apr^s; les plus mbdernes ne vont 
pas ail dela de 190 ans apres J. C.; on pent done admettre quo 
les souvenirs des uns et les traditions dont les autres s'inspiraieiit 

* iomo ler, page B9. 
t Toirio Icr, page 93. 

I Becberckcia sue les temps autcrieura au Chou-king, page XLIX, note 4 
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^diit ete assez fid^les^ assez rapproclies des docxunents antlientiqiies 
pour meriter quolqito credit, 

II faiit d’ailleurs remarquor que S^e-ra-a-tsieU; qui vivait Iiii- 
111 erne sous les Han^ cite aiissi, avec d’aiitres qui out disparu ou 
.soiit devenus fort rares^ ces memes documents 5 ce qiii etablit en 
leur faveur une grande presomption^ puisque vivant a une epoque 
plus rapprociiee de la catastroplie^ cti les souvenirs ^taient plus 
noiiibreux et poiivaient lui servir ii en constater resactitiide^ 
See-ma-tsien iie les dement pas. 

J’en citerai quelques uns d’apres le P. Gaubil: Hoai-nan-tse 
qu^on appelle aussi Hoai-nan-vang, parce qu’il etait roi de Hoai- 
nan an commencement de la dynastie des Han^ c^est-l'i-dire vers 
Pan 209 avant J. 0. Son palais ^tait une academie de savants 
avec lesquels il creusait dans Fantiquite la plus reculee^ c^est 
potirquoi ses ouvrages sont tres curieux. 

ICong-gan-koue quq sous la meme dynastie^ fit une savante 
preface liistorique au Cbou-king^ dont il avait trouve un exeiii- 
plaire dans le creux d’lm mur. 

Hiu-cliin de la meme epoque, auteur du dictionnaire intitule 
Clioue-ven, oii il donne Fanalyse et le sens propi^e de cliaque 
caractere et auqael on doit une grande multitude de traditions. 

Toiig-tcbang'~clm, Tcliin-buen dont le nom litteraire est Kong- 
telling, Tso-clii sont auteurs de divers Tcliun-tsieoii, ou de com- 
ineiitaires tr^s estinies sur le Tcliiin-tsieou de Confucius. Celui 
de Liu-poU“Ouei, qui vivait du temps meme de Tsin-cLi-lioang-ti, 
est plein d’antiquites tres curieuses. 

Tai-te et Hoaiig-fou-mi, de la meme epoque aussi, out doiiii 6 , 
le premier, un Li-ki conimente, nomme Ta-tai-li, le deuxieme, 
Fouvrage intitul 6 Ti-vang-cbe-ki ou les dix periodes des dynas- 
ties des Ti-ouang. 

Yang-yongj, Ivang’-tsang-tse, Han-fei-tse, Yen-tse sont aussi 
auteurs de commentaires ou d’liistoires de la meme 4poque, et 
beaucoiip d’autres dont je ne finirais point de citer les noms et 
les ouvrages. 

Viennent ensuite tine foule d’auteurs dont ils n’indiquent pas 
les ouvrages ou des ouvrages dont on ne conn alt pas les auteurs, 
cites les uns et les autres par les grands historiens tels que Se-ma- 
tsien, Lo-pi, &c, Ainsi parmi les premiers Lie-tee, Tso-kieou- 
ming tons deux disciples de Confucius, Kouang-tse qui vivait avee 
le grand moraliste cbinois, Tcbing-jmen-yong-tcbi, Lao-tclien- 
to, Yang-cbing-ng.an, A;c., 
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Etparmiles seconds : le Clioui-king*^ leTong-cliinj le San-Iioang^- 
king’, qni paratt etre im des plus importants, le Clie-pen ou dis- 
"sertation sur les genealogies et dynasties incertaines, le Tan-liou- 
Id que Lo-pi cite souvent, le San-fen dont on dit que le meilleur 
exeinplaire est cache au mont Ngo-moei, le Ming-li-fu, le Se-hai 
ou les 4 naers, le Tclieou-pi-souan-ldng qui txaite aussi d’astro- 
nomie, le Kin-tsan, le Han-li-tchi, le Eong-fou-tou ou xecueil de 
traditions^ le Po-kou-tou dans lequel on trouve les dessins des 
anciens vases et le Kang’-mo aiiquel je m’arr^terai avec le P. 
Gauhil. Une Edition de ce dernier ouvrage se trouve h la Bihli- 
oth^que Imperiale de Paris, mais il parait cju elle est incomplete 
et qiidl en existe, d’apres le P. Gauhil, qui renferment les anci- 
enries traditions depuis Pan-kou jusqu’fl Fou-hi, Bien que la 
plupart de ces livres soient fort rares aujourd’liiii, il ne serait point 
impossible de les trouver, soit dans certaines bibliotlieques parti^ 
culi^res^ soit dans celle des nombreux monast^res bouclliistes qui 
existent en Chine et qui, comme ceux dii Sinai et de TOlympe, 
sont les gardiens de ces tresors, soit dans ce qui reste des biblio- 
theques imperiales de la Chine, 

Je citerai ensuite, mais h part le Chan-hai-king qui est une 
geographie attribuee It FEmpereur Yu, contemporain de Yao, dans 
lequel on trouve des descriptions de plantes et d’animanx extra- 
ordinaires, le Yu-kong qui parait etre un ouvrage de mfime nature 
aussi attribue ti Yu, la categorie des livres appeles Tcbou-chou 
ou livres ecrits sur pknchettes et iin Pen-tsao-kan-moii ou histoire 
naturelle que plusieurs auteurs font remonter jusquh\ Chen-nong 
et que Fon dit avoir, ainsi que les deux -precedents, echapp6 h 
Fincendie de Clii-hoang’-ti. 

Quoique Fherbier, dit une note que je trouve clans lesmemoires 
des anciens Jesiiites, Tome Till, page 231, quoique Fherbier 
attribu6 ii Ohin-nong et le Chan-hai-king qu’on dit 6tre du cekbre 
Yu, soient probablement moins anciens, cependant ils sont dhine 
antiquity bien superieure h tout ce qu’on a en Europe en ce genre. 
Le dernier va presqiie de pair avec les King pour le style; ses 
descriptions sont cFun vrai, dkn naturel et d’un pittoresque qui 
enchantent. Quel clommage qiFelles ne roulent que sur des singu- 
larity et sur des monstres faits h plaisir!* Ce qii'on verrait 
volontiers en Europe, ce serait la suite historique des phenom^nes^ 
comdtes, treinblements de terre, s^heresses, grandes pluies, cha- 

* hfoua savons ce qu’il faut penser cle cette appreciation. 
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leiirs extremes^ froicis excessifs, orages^ animaux sing'uliers, 

moiistreSj pestes^ maladies ^pidemiques^ cfec., qxi’on troiive dans 
les gTandes annales pour plus de deux mille ans. Au lieu 
s’amuser k augmenter la botanique de quelques nouvelles descrip- 
tions de plantes, que d’observations curieuses et utiles ne ^xourrait- 
on pas faire sur les vertus que la Chine attribue k celles qui lui 
sont communes avec bEurope ? Le grand herbier en 260 volumes 
est rempli de details et d’observations sur les terres differentes^^ 
les eaux, pierres, petrifications^ metaux^ mineraux^ sel, fleurs^ 
legumes, grains, piantes, arbrisseaux, insectes, poissons, oiseaux, 
animaux, Ac., qui meriteraient Pattention des naturalistes et 
surtout des Physi-ciens et des Medacins. Ces derniers y appren- 
draient peut-Stre k faire usage des remMes simples et ais^s que la 
main du Createur a mis au tour de nous; et k aider la nature d’une 
mani^re plus naturelle et moins dispendieuse.” 

Enfin je placerai dans une troisi^me serie de livres les Kings 
qui peuvent fournir de nombreux jalons aux explorateurs, meme 
pour des figes plus recules que ceux qu’ils decrivent, et surtout 
TY-king, ou piutot les commentaires que les pliilosoplies, les sa- 
vants, les liommes d’etat et les empereurs de la Chine les plus 
illustres ont, depuis Eou-hi jusquh nos jours, faits sur I’explica- 
tion donnee par Ouen-ouang des sj^mboliques trigrammes. J’ai 
eu assez souvent I’occasion d’en parler dans le cours de ce travail 
pour qu’il soit inutile d’y revenir encore. On a pu se rendre 
suffisamment compte de I’interSt qu’otfriraient ces commentaires. 

Je ne dois cependant pas onhlier de pr^venir que tous ne nous 
satisferaient pas egalement au point de vue auquel nous nous 
plagons. Des trois Y-ldng originaux, c’est-a-dire des explications 
qu’en ont donnees Ouen-onang, Chen-nong et Hoang- ti,le premier 
seul a ete conserve, non cependant dans son integrite primitive. 
Des chapitres ont ete transposes, quelques uns in ernes ont ete 
perdus. Beaucoup d’ auteurs ont essaye de reconstruire cet oiivrage, 
et, dans le nombre quelques uns ont fait des erreurs d’interpre- 
tation qnile rendent souvent incomprehensible; d’autres, tout en 
le reconnaissant comme I’liistoire de la Creation, en ont derive des 
.aphorismes moraux ou mystiques qui, detaches ensuite du texte, 
passent pour en etre les commentaires, mais qui, quelque bien 
faits et judicieux qu’ils soient, ne doivent avoir pour nons qne pen 
de valeur. Bien qu’ils soient approuves par I’Academie Imperiale 
des Plan-lin et enseignes k la jeunesse cbinoise, ils ne peuvent en 
etfet que nous donner des resumes tronques et trop abreg6s des 
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mati^res qiii nous iateressent, celles-ci n^ayant ete prises qiie 
comnie point de depart d’un enseig'nement moral plus developpe. 
€^est aux grands commentaires qtie nous elevens nous adresser^ 
a ceux d^abord que les tribunaiix litteraires et Tacademie iinperiale 
reconnaissent et consultent; et aussi h quelqties uns de ceux qifils 
rejettent parce que les interpretations qu’ils trouvent dans leurs 
ouvrag'es ne semblentpas assez justiiiaes ou assez plausibles, mais 
envers qiii^ eu egard h nos connaissances modernes; cette severite 
nous paraitra trop rigoureuse. Toutefois la seule indication des 
noms de ces grands glossateurs formerait un trop fort volume 
pour que je Tentreprenne iei, et je me borne ii renvoyer pour les 
principanx d’entr’eux aux volumes I, II et VIII des Menioires des 
anciens J esuites et a ceux que j’ai eu Toccasion de citer dans mon 
travail. 


VIIL 

Ainsi; on le voit, les questions qui nous agitent aujoiird’bni ne 
sont pas nouvelles pour la Cbine, De tout temps elles ont eto sfi 
plus grande et sa plus cliere preoccupation } et^ de quelque cote 
qu’on Pinteixoge elle est prete a repondre. Si les reponses quo 
nous fonrnisseiit ses documents ecrits et son histoive ont besoin 
d’etre contrblees, eux inemes nous en indiquent les inoycns. IN' oils 
avons ici pour nous instriiire mieux que la iner; niieux que les lits 
des deuvesj mieux que les montagnes dies m ernes ct la surface clu 
sol; chesty Us nous Ffippronnenty aux lianas du Kquen-Iiln, siir 
les montagnes et dans les gorges et les vallecs du Se-tcbueiq du 
Kan-soiq du Clien-si (pi’il fant cJierclier. La sont les tresors (jifil 
nous faiit decouvrir^ les temoins qifil nous laiit faire parler et qui, 
innots oil inintelligildes pour les Cbinois d’anjourcFLiii^ seront 
pour nous eloquents. 

On parle sans cesse d’ouvrir la Cliine; on on parle surtout 
maintenant ot mil moyen no semble trop fort pour arrivor a ca luit. 

Plfit au ciel cependant qu’oii en oiU moins parle et que^ pour 
la premiere fois aiijoiurbiii, on lui demandut, au nom do la science; 
et de I’interet comiimn de riiumanitig d’ouvrir ses portes qu’il y 
a des siecles elle avait un instant oiivertes, et que nos imprudences 
de toutes sortes^ pour ne pas dire plus^ lui ont fait refermer. 

PKit au ciel que nous ne lui eiissions jamais inspire les deliances 
dont nons subissons maintenant les jiistes consdpences et ses 
clefs, que ses savants et ses liommes d’Etat eussent pretees tl nos 
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savants et h nos homniGs d’Etat^ j’en attests les souvenirs des Marco 
Paulo, des Ricci, des Verbiest, de Sbaal et de bien d’antres, et ses 
clefs, dis-je, seraient depuis long-temps aux mains de nos com- 
inereants et de nos industriels qui, plus iiistruits des reelles possi- 
bilites, des vrais besoins moranx et materiels de la Cbine, pins 
prndents et pins sages par consequent, enssent obtenn des resnl- 
tats bien antreinent importants qne cenx anxqnels ils sont arrivfe. 

Cinq on six cents millions d’importations (et de qnelles impor- 
tations,) est-ce done la nn cliiffre si bean qnand on songe qne le 
penple cbez qui elles se font est a Ini senl la moitie de la popula- 
tion dn globe ! Est-ce done Itl nn chiffre si satisfaisant apres pins 
de deux cents ans de relations et cinqnante ans d’efforts, je ponr- 
rais dire de lutte et de guerre ? 

On nous Tavait bien dit cependant: ^^Cbercbez premierement 
la justice et la verity, &c., le reste vous sera donne par snreroit;” 
et pour Tavoir oubli4, tout, h pen pres, est a recommencer. 

Laissons done, piiisqne nous avons eii si poii de sncces, laissons 
done la parole h la science; et, satisfaits pour le moment du pen 
qne nous avons obtenn, attendons avec patience les eflets imman- 
qnables de la coniiance qu’elle retablira. Qnand ses pionniers 
IJareoureront, en paix et lionores, toutes les provinces on les 
ponssora la reeberclie de la verite, notre commerce et notre 
industrio ne seront pas loin de les snivre. 

Est-ce d{)nc autrcnient d’aillenrs qne les relations d’amitie et 
de commerce s’etablissont et se maintiennent nn^me entre nous, 
dans notre Euro])e? Qui efface les distances, qui abolit les se- 
parations, qui caliue les passions religieuses et politiqnes, qui a 
delivre le comnierce Ini nieino des eiitraves oii il gemissait, il j a 
cinqnante ans ancore, ober^’toufes les nations de rEnro])e? 

]\Iais la science ne precede point avec prcndjdtation, snrtout ici, 
oil on Ini a donne tant a reraire; elle ne precede point non plus par 
le mepiis envers cenx qileile vent connaltrc. 

I)el>arrassons nous de ces prejiiges qni nous font regarder 
les Clunois comme livres anx preucciqia lions les jilus materielles, 
incapaldes des nobles inspirations de la science. Eien n’est pins 
faux qiibin tel sentiment et rien en outre if est plus sterile. S'ils 
nbittacbont pas a toutes les sciences le niciue inteiv.t, qne nous, 
e’est peut-etre qne nous ne savons ])as les lenr presenter sens le 
jour le nioins dont.eiix; en tons cus il en est une, celle qne nous 
avons nominee la science par excellence, qni pent, mainteiiant 
qne les progres nous y ont amends de notre cute, sernr de trait 
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crxmion entre exix et nous* Au nom cle Tldstoire de riiomme^ 
de rhistoire de riiiimanite^ de Thistoire de la Cliine elle ineme^ 
offrons aiix Cbinois de mettre en commun ce qn’ils sayent et ce 
(jiie nous savons ; et ceiix qiie le pm' interSt scientifique ne deci- 
derait paS; viendront a nous par orgueil national^ car nulle science 
n’est peut-etre aussi propre que la gdologie et la paleontologie.b 
les satisfaire. 

Mais il faut d’abord pour cela notre concours k tous^ que les 
uns deposent entre les mains de la SociSte Asiatique pendant 
quelques ann6es, trois on quatre seulement peut-6tre^ la patience 
qiii engendre'le calme necessaire; les autres^ leur z^le oix leur 
science de la langue cliinoise. 

AlorSj dirig‘6s par la Societe Asiatique; ceux-lu recueilleront avec 
soin les documents de toute nature qu’ils pourront rencontrei'; 
ceux-ci traduiront du cliinois en langues Europeennes et de celles- 
ci en chinois les ouvrages les plus propres b interesser les deux 
peupleS; h leur faire comprendre ce qxi’ils veulent et ce qu’ils 
attendent Tun de Tautre dans Fordre d’idees que je viens d^exposer ^ 
et peu fl peu s’etablira entr’eux un courant de confiance et de 
sympathie sur lequel on pourra enfin fonder les plus immenses et 
les plus durables relations, 

Quant aux moyens materiels ils ne feraient pas defaut h une 
ceuvre aussi generale et important h un aussi liaut degre et il tant 
de points de vue le bien public, Je ne m’en preoccupe done pas. 

Les negociantS; puisque ce sont eux qui sont le plus imniedi- 
atement interesseS; les chambres de commerce; toutes les societes 
savantes de FEurope repondraient pour nioi et fourniraient les 
prix dont la Societe aurait h reeompenser les traductions des 
ouvrages qu'elle desigmerait et les recliercbes qui rempliraient 
son but. 


-o 


r 
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ARTICLE VIII. 

ITINEBARY OT A JOUEMY THEOUGH THE PEOVIHCES OF 
HOO-PIH, SZE-CHUEN AND SHEH-SE. 

^ 


By a. WYLIE. 


. Left bank of the 
Keang. 

Right bank of tlie 
Keang. 

Blakiston. 

1 


n Kouen-kow v 
jStremn 

1 

Kouen~kow 


SO 

Seaou- 


Golden Hill 



keun-slian h 





55;^ ill Ta-keun- 


Gt. Golden Hill 


25 

sban 7^ 

pf Kin-kow t 

Stream 

King-kow 


5 


f Hea-slia- 





boo V 




ill Sba-maon- 




15 

shan h 

1 

Skang- 


! 



sha-lioo V 




Mei-tan- 


Mei-tan-cliui 



chow h 





Ta-tsuy v 
Tuug- 




26 

keang-naou v 

mma T&ig-kea- 





kow V 

Neu-keo- 



20 


tseen 

1 



#?icr Sin-taii- 




15 

kow V 





Stream 

Pae-chow t 
Laoii- 

Pai-ckow 


10 


kwau-tsTiy v 




Seaou-Hn- 


How-ckin 


50 

wan V 


kwang 
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Left bank of tlie 
Keang. 

Riglit bank of the 
Keang. 

Blakiston. 

Statute 

Miles. 

Chinese 

le. 

Seaou- 





cllOW-t^OW V 

BMM Kea-yu 

Kia-yu 


30 

n Lnng-kow v 

Keen 




Cl' Luli-ke- 

Lo-gi-kow 


50 


kow V 




Stream 

P' Sliih-tW- 

Skih-ta-kow 


25 


kow V 





Stream 




Maou-poo V 
WM SiH-te t 
^ [ll Lo-skan v 


Sing-ti 


3t) 

15 

50 

Stream 

Yaiig-Iing- 




25 

ke® 





Pili-lo-sKe V 
T^i'l Ting-lcea- 




15 

cliow ha 

S#D|S Lin-scaiig 

/wen 

■ Ling-heaiig 
him 

1 



Stream 


i 


flIJiirP King-lio- 


Eia-ho-kow 

123 

30 

kow V 

Stream 




Kwan-yin- 





cllOW V 


nnc Iteaeh 



Sze-pa~lcow 


Sze-pa-ko^v 

17 


Wa-tsze-' 


<)0 


wan I) 




T^ffl Hea-ehay- 


Hia-clmy-wan 

23 

30 

wan i 





Itjpif Slis-fflg- 


Slmng-eliay- 

4 


cliay-^van t 


wan 
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Left bank of tlie 
Keang. 


Eight bank of the 


Keang, 





^ Taon-ke- 
naoii V 


fS’Mn Sin-ho- 
kow v 

MMM Lew-kca- 
kow V 


How-koa- 
iiaou V 


II Yang-fa- 
iiaou V 

Hwang* 
kea-ta-loo v 

Sin-chang t 
Ho-heue t 


l^lll Hwa- 
ynng-shan h 


3 '5*111 Twan- 

tsze-shan h 

llj Liih-keo- 
shan h 

rl!?p Ta-she- 
yih V 


TaoU“hwa-"| 
shall h 

Toaou- 
lieen-kow v 
Stream 

Tung-slmn h 

Lew-fa- 

cllO^\" V 


5-tlI Sluli- 
show heen 


Cliay-wan 
tongue 
Brine Bend 

ITan-tsuin hills 


Ming hill 

Boulder shoal 
Ass’s ears 


Point Adams 


Parmer Point 


Tiaii-hien 


Tian-hien range 
Atalante Bend 


Shi-show and 
Skipper Point 


Sunday Island 
Ho-hia 


60 


38 


50 


38 


23 


40 
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Left bank of tlie 
Keang. 

Riglit bank of the 
Keang. 

Blaldston. 

Statute 

Miles. 

Chinese 

k 


T‘uh-k‘e- 

Storm Island 




chow i 




Kwan-yin- 


Quan-yin-sliih 

18 


slie V 





Yaon-wan v 
Slia-slie t 
Urh-ke^ 
tow-wan V 
Tseit-ho 


Sha-szG 

9 

120 

Tae-ping- 

Taiping^ Canal 




how 

Kin-chow 





Eeach 




Stream 

J^lf} Yuen-she v 

Village 

Sandf Orel Reach 



^^■5* Sliih-taoii- 


Small hamlet 



tsze V 





Keang-kow t 
0.^ Tseu’-lio 

Ma-naoii- 

f mm pa-ie- 

Kiang-kow 

20 

I 

ho 

Tung-slie t \ 

’ cliow i 

Pa-chow i 

Tnng-tsze 

Spring Island 
Hojie Island 

7 

i 



Grant Point 

8 



Yang-ke v 

Yang-chi 

1 


Ohc-keang- 

Che- 

Chi-kinng hien 

4 


too lia 

Pill-yang t 

keang heen 

Pah-yang 
Mountains of 
the seven gates 

8 

210 



E-too-ta 

Bush Pagoda 




E-too hee7i 

I-tii tiien 

3 



Tsmg-keang 

Chin Kiang 
Mount 





Bridgman 





Village 




hwa-taou v 
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Left bank of tlie Right bank of the 
Kean^. Keang. 


Blakiston. 


Hoo-naou- 
pei t 


Shih-urh- 
pei h 

Kwan-yin- 


Swain Island 


Lin-keang 

Teen-jen-ta 


E-chang 

foo 


Mili-ke- 
shan h 


Tien-chow 

Pagoda 


I-chang 


Taou-^ 

hwa-poo-shviiy 

Leang- 

tsun-lio 

^#11 Nan-tsin- 
kwan V 

Hing-kwan hea 

Hea^ 

ping-slien-pa ha 
Jigs#®, Sliang- 
ping-shen-pa v 

Naii-to V 
±kM Slmng- 
liung-^ke 

MWM Woo -e tan 

Hwang- 
ling-poo V 

Lo-teen-ho 

Hoo-t^ow tan 
Lnh-keo tan 

San-tow- 
ping V 

She-kenn tan 


Mussnlman 

Point 


I-chang Gorge 


1st Bapid 


Slian-tow-pien 


Statute 

Miles> 

Cliinese 
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Left bank of tlie 
Keang. 


Eight bank of the 
Keang. 


Blakiston. 


ig'~ 


3^^ 'll Ta®-ping- 
ke V 

jP'ih-shwu^- 


6?rsJ^ PiK-tung- 
tsze h 
Ta-tung 


Keu-he 


Eapids 

Kwa-dung 


MIS^ Hih-jae- 
tsze V 

-mm San-muli- 
ke 

Laon- 

kwan-meaou v I 

Neu-kan-ma-fei Iiea 

keaou-‘slmuij 

fffP Sin-tan v 
Ping-shoo-paoii-keen hea 
Me-tsaiig- 
kow V 
Heang-he 

Jjtjl Me tan 


Maou- 
ping-he 

kwci-chow V 
. Stream 

If Kwei gJiow 

See tan 

Chih-he 
See-tan v 

Slia-chin’- 

ke 

Pa-tow tan 

Stream 

Ken-kow v 

Stream 


Lu-kan Gorge 


Tsing-tan 
Mi-tan Gorge 


Kwei-ckow 
Ych-tan Bapid 


Niu-kow tan 


60 


90 
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Left bank of tbe Right bank of the 


Keang. 


^PiP' Tung-, 
seang-kow v 
Kew-heen h 


Keang. 


Pa-timg Pa-tuBg 

Tsing- 

cliuh-peaou,^Z) 



Wang-foo- 
too V 

WPSD Se-seang- 
kow V 

Yuenrtoo^lio\ 

Heiing tan 
1 Stream 
Moo-choo tan 

Stream 

^ P Kwan-too- Kwan-du-kow 

kow V 

Pih-le hea Wu-shanGorg 

Ho-jen-shih tan 

[ Nan-mnh*- Kan-mo-yuen 

I yuan 

Ma.-she ta7i 


Kwan-dii"kow 


Wu-shan Gorge 


Foo-ie~ke v 

Stream 

Kin-peen- 
tan 1) 

Sin-pang tan 
III Teih- I 


kwan-tsae-shan I 
Peenryxv^he 


Northern 

Boundary 

Southern 

Boundary 


Pan- Southeri 

keaou-^he Bound 

Pei-shih V Pei-shih 

P'ih-hoo- 
shiouy 

felain-neu- 

meaoxx 
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Left bank of tlie 
Keaug* 



Blakiston. 


Br^ 
^ w 


o 


Heang-loo tan 
®ili+:::i!^ Woo- 
slian-sMh-urli- i 
ftmg Ii 

' Shah-miili-j 

seang ha 

||^{^ Kwan-too- 
ho 

Kuiig-kea- j T'eaou-sMhv] 

fang b 
Kung- 
wang-to 5 
Ta'-ning-lio 
$I1JM Woo-slian 
keen 

Kin-kea tan 

.ilS 

'T Hea-ma tan 
Tso-keae hea 
:kmU Ta-ke- 
kow V 

Ta'-he-lio 

; Fnng-seang hea 

Mang- 
leang-te 6 
Fun-peili- 


tang d 




Yen-yu-tuy 

Pili-te- 


ching 

Pa-chin- 

t^oo V 


Ta-jang-ho 
MMM Kwei- 
chow/oo 

i Ma-lioo tan 


"Wu-shan Men 


Tai-cM 


Fung-siang 

Gorge 


An isolated 
rock 


Quai-clioTY 

Bluff 


Quai-cliow Foo 


13 


60 


12 


80 
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Left bank of tlie 
Keang, 

Eight bank of the 
Keang. 

Blakiston. 

•g«J 

a 

'+=' S3 

1 o 

i 

S 1-2 

Q 

Tow--tang-‘ 





he \ 

Kwan- 





woo-obin ha 




Sze-yen-to 





ha \ 

SUM Woo-lung- 





he 





%W}Wi Laou-ma- 





he 1 




Laou-ma tan 

Low-ma Bapid 




G-an-pins^ v 

i An-ping 

' 8 

60 

Tsing-yae- 





tseih b 

Hwang- 

Nine Pins 




sliih-tsuy ha 

Koo-lin- 

Ku-lin-tu 

5 



too V 




Meaou-ke tan 

Mion-ki Bapid 



Hea-pa- 




tsze ha \ 





Tmig-yang v 


Tnng-yan 



Tung-yang tan 

Tung-yan 

Bapid 

3 


W{^M Tung-jang- 




ho 

Sin-heun- 





ho 




SW. Yim-yang 


Yung-yan hien 

6 

60 

heen \ 

1 

^'5^ PAvan-to V 

A pretty village 



Hea-yen Im. 

P' Seaou- 


Excavations 

i 


keang-kow t 
Seaou-heanq 


Siau Biang 

12 

60 


.ea-pa hea. 




Seih-lali- 





t^'ung b 





II 
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Left bank of tlie 
Keang. 


Right bank of the 


Keang. 


Ta~chow- 
ke 'D 

Woo-too-te 
Iia 

rJi Ghang- 
sliih-wei ka 

e-«»- TTr Taou-jin tan 

Wan keen I 

Se ho I 

Tseen-kiii taoic 

I«c \^PMToo-km.kc\ 
Seaou-hoo tan 

mm Kh- 


Blaldston. 


Wan Men 


ISfM Jdng-^ho-ke 


Wmm Yang-too- 
yili V 

Ma-iew-to 
Woo-Iing t 


shwuy-ke v 
Stream 
Ta-hoo tan 


¥mn TaJce. 

kow V 




Shih-paon- 
chae V 

^oo'-tsing^Iio\ 
1^'^ Kwan-ke v 


Se-keae-to 

t 


Hwang- 
hwa-ching b 
Ynen-ke t 


Ymi^ke 


i Stream 
IfS Taon-seu tan 


ISM Clmng'^he 


Hu Eapid 

Ta-cM-kow 

Shan-tu 

Hu-lin 

Si-kiai-tow 

Slii-pow-cliai 


Shang-quan-cM 
Soldier Island 


To-v 7 -to-liiu 

Bapid 


17 


16 


60 


60 


60 


r 


Statute 

Chinese 
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Left bank of the Ri^ht bank of the 


Keang* 


Chnng chow 
Ming-ynlv- 
ke 

:S:7jC'M Ghfow- 

shwiiy-he 


Keang. 


iS Shin^ke 


Blakiston. 


Chung chow 


.%'{f Woo-jang V Wu-yms 


T‘ang-too pa 
I Pii-ma- 

tsze /ms 


Sin-cliang « 


Mandarin 

Island 


Sin-chan 


San-teaou- 
liiig ha 

Yang-too- Yang-tu-chi 

ke t 

Fiih-hing- 
chin V 


Tan4sze4ol 

;gl?i Shih fa7i 
Lwan-choo 

Tso-ke 

rm Twg-Jce ___ 


Lan-chu EapM 
Binquei Island 


CMh-ke 

il#!i Lung-ting- 
he 


SUiJM Fmg-too 


Kaou-kea- Pa-kaliang 
chin t 


Hoo4oo-ke R^v-Ma-wan 
Kiver 


nO^Vl I 

^WB Ta-fah tan 
Kwan-yin tati 

I ^7K?i P^h- 

s/mmy-^ke 
Tsaou-mun-tsze 
i:&i|Le^shih- 
cliin V 

ilJH^ Ma-tan-ho 


Fung-tu hien 


Sou-mun-tszc 
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imrEEARY OF A JOURNEY. 


Left bank of the 
Keang. 


Eight bank of tlio 
Keang. 


Blakiston. 


C5 . 
d 03 

ila 


I ^ 

b 


Ma-kihg^ 
t>sxe V 

Lo-yuri'-Jce 
Naii-to V 


Pili-pei V 
K^(iu-he’-ho 
Shin-ke t 

Ping-sen pa 


[jfi^ Le-lio 


Limg-lce-Iio 

mm Taou'-him- 

ke 

Chang- 

show heen 


Tsing- 

tseih-cliang d 
K een--hecmg 

Le-too V 
Lia chow 

Ning-slic V 

Shih-kea- 

to V 


Lo-tseih- 
ohang t 

Uttt Siiaiig pa 
&tC Tae^hung^ 
keang 


Shen-poi- 

to V 


j. Tae-hnng- 
kang V 


lUlf 


j®?!# Ohimg- 
keang-she ha 

tung-cMu f 


Timg-shaii ha 


Lan-tii 

Sim-chi ' 

St. George’s 
IslaBd 
Siii-sEow 

Kimg-tan Ho 
Fa chow 

Li-tii 

Writer Island 

Lin-sEih 

liwaiag-^in-ma 

Eapid 

Shi-kia«*tu 


Ckang’-sliow 

him 

Poi-tu 

Lo-sMli 

Fuzzclor Island 


Hn-tung 

Gorge 


11 


60 


70 


60 


70 


60 


r 



Yn-tseay-to 


Shi-pan tan 


Stream 


Ttiiig-lo hea 


fg Taiig-kea- 


to V 

Le-ming 

foo 

Ho-choW’-Jio 


gjgjjf Ohung- 

king/oo 

Wan- 

foiig ta 
iK Ming-yuS hea 
'is ten Fnli-too- 
kwan t 

:?L|IP Kew-lmig 
tan V 


Iron Gorge 


Li-min Foo 

Ho-tow Biver 
Chung-kingi^oo 21 

Pinnacle 

Pagoda 


Ta-too- 
kow V 


Tsing-yae- 
tsze b 

Maoii-he-ho 


MMB Yu-tmig- 
ckin V 

Yii-tung-he 

9^4*^ Ta-ohung ' Makometlsland 

pa 

*51 ' Kin-tin tsze 

tsze h 

Kioei-ting-‘ 

he 

Kan-chay- 

ke 

Pik-sha-to Lo-liwaaig- Lo-wim-clii 27 

V shih u 

Kirtrke 
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Lejft bank of the 
Keang, 


Right bank of the 


Keang. 


Blakistoii. 


S 

IS 


Kin-keen- 
shan h 

Maou-nrh ?m 

Tung- 
kwan-yih v 


TJng-pa-to 

ha 

Le-kea-ho 

Aa 


Chung-too V 


2Cn Keang-kow 
Ke-heang~ 
ho 


Limestone Pass 
Tung-quan-yeli 

CM-Mang 


Keang- 


tsin lieen 

Yu-tsze-to 


Ltaig-muii| 
tan V 

Yo-^Mng- 
ke 

i Hnn^-choo liea 

Yeio^-ke 
Yew-ke- 
chang t 
Kin- ^ 
kwang-pei h 

ke 

iMM Too-tmi-ke 
ha 

^7|Cfi Lew- 

shwuy-yae ha 

Tan-pwan ha | 4* Ohiing- 
pih-sha t 
Jin-ho pa 


Kiang-tsze Men 


Liing-tnuu 


14 


10 


Yo-cM 


Shih-mun- 


chang t 


Chung-pa slia 


Shi-mun 


60 


70 


60 
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Left bank of tbe Right bank of the 


Keang, 


Keang. 


Blaldston. 


WWM Clioo-yung- 

he 

Choo-yang- 
ke v 

^IIESE Stm-keae- 
chin t 

Chung fa 


m Tuy-he 

Urh-ke v Ur-chi 


Ohoo-kea- 
to t 

Ta-lulv-he 


Kwan-ke v 


H^lll San-he- 
shan Im 
Pan-changy>a 

Yang- 
shili-pwan t 


\UM Shun- 
keang-chang v 


Tung-fun- 
too ha 


Sung-cM 

Zuraan-slia 

Island 

Cliu-lda-tu 


Havildar Island 
Yang-slii-pan 6 


Ping-tan- 

ho 

Wang- 
kea-chang t 


^±m Shang-pih- 
sha t 


Kaoii<ung'- 

ho 

'^7j'C]fPr CWir CM-shui I 
shwuy-lio 

Ho-keang Ho-Mang /wen 11 

heen 

Tow-pnng-sliih 7 

Ta'-heaou'- 

he 

Ta-keaon v Mi-tn-nien 
Ta'-hO'-ke 


X 
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Left bank of the Right bank of the 
Keang. Keaug. 


4* JE Ohting pa 
Seaon-taou-l 
choo ha 


Blakiston. 


Schcrcsclicwsk^^ 

Island 


Sin-loo- 
kow V 

Sin-ke-tsze 

ha 


:S Show-pa- 
yae ha 


Lung-he 
To-keang 
Mjlii Loo chow 


Mei-too-chang t 


Liang-tiow- 

nioii 

Sin-tu-kow 

Bapid 


Bill Island 


SMh-pang- 
kwaii t 


mm Tae-gfin- 
ciiaiig ha 


teen-san-pa t 


Ba-sung Biver 
Ln ckow 
Lan-ticu-pa 


8eaou-ke 

Yaj-oliop- 
yae v 
Ta-keo- 
shih. V 

ll^%Kwan-yin- 
clmng V 


Hea-Jce 

Lt^ Shang~h 
^ P' Tsing-kow V 


Stream 

Na-ko hcmi 
Ma-ke 


I^Ta-oiii hurt 
Yua-iin Elver 


S^^P Ta-too- 

kow t " 

jfIM Tsing-ke 


Ta-dn-kow 


Gingall Point 


IfiP Urfi-lung- 

kow V 
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Left bank of the 
Keang. 

Right bank of the 
Keang. 

Blakiston. 

Statute 

Miles. 

m 

% . 

Q 

6"^^ Pih-sha-too 





ha 

E-lo-lce 

Keang- 

Kiang-an liien 

23 

60 

Ta-sluli- 
pwaii b 

gan keen 

Gr^'^n'-ning-’ 

ho 

An-lni-kow 

River 

Sard Island 





Barton Island 
Nan-ki hien 

13 

60 

Nan-ke7ifie?^ 

Moei-^e 

mmu L^- 

Li-diuang“pa 

13 

60 


chwang-chang t 




IlIlA^ Seen-jin- 





chang /id 





ilM Fuli-he 

Kwa-kung- 


Pa-ko-slian 

5 


shan V 

Lae-full- 

Hunan River 




too-shimy 




• 

Kan- 

kwang-tung v 

Tang-wan 

3 


Sou-chow 

Su-cliow foo 

3 

60 

foo 
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EITER MIN. 


Left bank of tlie Min. 


TeaoU"hwang4ow 

V 

SiSS* Tung-lo-wan h 
Soo-po-ke t- 


Right bank of the Min. 


HJR Tsae-pa ha 


Chmese 

ie. 
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Left bank of the Min. 

1 

Eight hmk of the Min. 

Chines© 

le. 

Hang-pa h 

Mo-tsze-chang t 
Taon-sze-kwan ha 

Se-pa-chang t 
Small loateTcouTse 

70 

Chuh-kan-tan t 
|!9 Sze-wang-ke 

New-kwa-ke t 
Sha-pan-tan v 
Tsing-e-pa a 
Yimg-hS-tsaou Jia 
Ma-gan-skan h 

Woo-yew-skan 7i 
Ta-ftik-ske h 

Yang-heang 

Kea-ting/oo 

60 

Ne-ke 

Laou-bis^an-ym- 

Chuh-kung^ke 

HwJin-leang-tsuy v 

30 

meaou v 

Pan-seaou-ke v 


10 


Kin-neu-^ho 


WMM Han-yang-ckang t 

Siri'-mo-ho 

Suy-fung-chang?; 

40 

100 

Watercourse 

Seang-pe-tsze h 

Yu-shay-slmuy 
Tae-ping-ekang v 

WWM Tsing-shin hem ' 

Ohang-kea-kan t \ 


S^:^Hwang-kea-ckang t 

Le-tseuen-^keang 

Hwang-chung-pa 

50 


' ha 

Jg jtj Mei choiQ 

10 


Kew'-yen-keaon/ia 
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Left bank of the Min. 

Right hank of tlio Min. 


M lilH PhEg-slmn licen 


ZHS?® Urh-lang tan 
1 Watercourse 


limi Keang-kow t 
MMM Sktua-ko-ohang t 

Mwang-lnng-he 


Soo-ma-tow t 
mm Timg-tsze-diang 
ha 


Hwang-lung-ko t 

Koo-fiili-tmig V 
Pili-ma-tan- 
cliaiig V 

Poo-kea-pa i 


Urk-keang-slie keaoti 

Sm-heae-ho 


Chimg-hing-cliaiig 
t 


Tsoio-ma’-lio 
San-wa-yaou v 

Stream 

Oliing-too/oo 


Chinese 

le. 


50 

10 

20 


160 

20 

940 


Sze-ma-keaou v 
Yew-tsze-ho 
Hwan-lie-gan v 
9c?S.iE Teen-kwuy-cliin t 
f^'iL To-heang 

Pe-keaou-lu) 
Kin-shwuy-lio 
W a-teen-tsze ha 
Sin-too keen 
Tuh-keaou-lio 
Tang-kea-sha t 
Tseen-shioug 
Heang-yaug-clituig i 


40 


e 


r 
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Tsing-'P^h'-heang 
Ohang-liwa-diin t 
Tung-taou-keaou v 
Ma-'sJmuy'-ho 
Se-climg-keaoii t 
SMli-te-keaoii v 
Han cJioio 
Ya-t$::e-Iio 

Fnng-liwaiig-slie ha 
Seaon-Iian-clim t 
Ping’-keaou-lio 
P^h'~yu-‘ho 
SMli-ting^keang 
Ta-kan-oMn v 
Ho-claaon4veaou v 
Clinli-lm-poo ha 
Till-yang keen 
Neu-urh-poo v 
Keen-kea-lin v 
IlllA^ Seen-jin-keaou v 
Mang-kea-teen 
Hwang-ken-clun t 
Meen-yang--ho 
Lin-kan-chin v 
Tsing-kang-tsny ha 
Pih-ma-kwan lia 
ilSIl Lo-keang been 
Lang-^shivuy-ho 
Htli-shiouy--hQ 
XJrli-tsing-poo v 
Ta-tsing-poo v 
Kin-slian-poo t 
Ke-mmg-keaon v 
Sin-poo V 

Tsaou-keo-poo t 
SHh-keaou-poo v 
Cha-ping-lio 
"l^dl Pd-keang 


Chinese 

k. 


60 

12 

8 


20 

10 

10 

2 

3 

4 
4 


17 

10 


15 

15 

10 

10 

10 

15 
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Meen chow 

Pei~heang 

Tung-ho 

Seen-yu-keaou v 
Lan-ne-poo v 
Hang-lieang-poo v 
Tsae-kea-keaou ha 
Yew-heang-poo t 
M%ik Tung-wa-poo v 
Wei-ching t 

Wd-clivng-shwuy 
^ Si jf Tseili-le-pa ha 

Seuen-hwa-poo t 
SMh-neu-poo-shvmy 
Lo-kan-keaou ha 
SMb-neia-poo t 
Pan-keaou-poo v 
Ho-shaou>keaoti ha 
Tsse-t‘ung-ho 
Tsze-t‘ung hem 
MC||# Shwuy-kwan-yin ha 
Keih-heang-poo v 
Skang-ting-poo v 
?S Tsew-teen-ya v 
Tin-woo-poo v 
Wa-tsze-ya v 
Woo-hm-ho 

^ j^^.Woo-leen-yik t 
bCj^S, Ta-wan-le ha 

Ckuy-tseuen-poo « 
LeTV-ch‘e-kow t 
Lew-how 

Koaug-slioo-tae ha 
Mlll^ Leang-skaii-poo v 
Tsing-lin-poo ha 
Okow-ya-tsze ha 
3§iJ!W Keen choio 
^7|C Kem-shwug 


Chiaose 

le. 


15 


8 

7 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

7 

10 

13 

5 

10 

14 

6 

10 

10 

20 

10 

10 

10 

10 

15 
5 

20 

10 

10 

10 

5 

5 


(T- 


r 
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Woo-le-pae ha 
Too-mun-she ha 
diaou-sliow-poo V 
Hm-yang-chang v 
Ww'il Tsmg-shoo-tsze ha 
S.M.M Woo-le-po V 

Keen-mim-lcwaii t 
Keen-mun-shvmy 
Ohe-kung-she ha 
+211^ Sluh-woo-le-pae ha 
Tsea-Ie-po V 
Kaou-meaou-poo hd 
Ta-miJa-slioo v 
Ksen-mun-shvmy 
CliTili-ya-tsze ha 
Teen-lietmg-ko ha 
ffiSiS W oo-le-ya v 
BSffcM Chaoii-hwa been 
Kea-ling-keang 
Keiii-pih-too d 
C lmng-kea-too 1m 
Chang-kea-wau ha 
jkiMM Tsaou-keo-poo v 
3£Si® Woo-le-ya ha 

Soo-hwuy-Ieen-koo-le ha 
Taou-pa-ho 
Kwang-yuen heen 
Tseen-foii-yae v 
Seu-kea-ho v 
-y, Ta-tung-tsze v 
Poo-taoti-kea v 
Fei-seen-lcwaii ha 
Ska-ho-yik v 
ifjf Seen-teen-tsze v 
n Loo-ftmg-kow V 
m%m Ckaou-teen-kwan ha 
Chaou-teen-oliin t 
Tseen-shwuy 


Chinese 

le. 


5 

10 

5 

20 

15 

5 


15 

5 

10 

10 

8 

22 

5 

5 


10 

10 

10 

12 

4 

4 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

13 
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Too-mun-she lia 
Lxmg-mtQi-ko 
Jpf Shhi-seiieii-jah t 
Te-fang-poo v 
Ch-ang-tsze-poo v 
Seaou-tnn-tsze ha 
Ohtien-tow-poo v 
Tm-hea-ho 
Keaon-chang-pa t 
^*^11 Tseili-pwan-kwaii ha 
Hwang-pa-yili v 
Laoii-poo-kwan ha 
Hxvny-slimiy-lio v 
IMS ^ Ohen-pwan-sluh v 
Ning-keang choio 
P^'-yen-ho 
Woo-le-po V 
Teih-sliwuy-poo v 
STiK Woo-ting hea 
3ETIi Woo-ting-kwan v 
Kwaii-clmen-poo v 
jffffilli Olmn-lung-yaou v 
San-yuen-how 
Leili-kin-pa 'o 
Ta-gan-shwuy 
Ta-gan-cliin t 
Saiig-slioo-wan v 
Kin-tan-poo v 
I Tsing-yaiig-yih v 
Stream 
Stream 

Tsae-pa v 

Sin-poo-wau v (left bank of Han) 
Meen-slmuy do. 

Meen heen do. 

Hwang-sha-yih t do. 

Stream do. 

P^h-yen-ho (right bank of Han) 


Chinese 

le. 


14 

6 

7 

10 

10 

7 
5 

8 
5 

10 

10 

10 

10 

5 


20 

10 

10 

15 

15 


8 

2 

10 

2 

8 


15 

2 
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Chinese 

le. 


Siii-keae-ts25e v (left bank of Han) 
Wi-hmg-heang do. 

Han-cliung/oo do. 

iiE7jC Kaou-^tae-chin-'shioiiv (riglit bank of Han) 
Haiig-kea-pa t; 

Ilcwrkeang 

Gan-kea-too lia 
Nanslia’^ho 

’5E^M Wang-kea-ko v 
Tseib-le-teen v 
Pan-tang-ya ha 
Ta-loo-ping v 
Oliwang-ynen-tszo v 
Sun-kea-ping t 
Cha-teaon-kow v 
Sha-ho 

Sba-lio-kair t 
Koo-cluili-pa V 
Ma-tsung-tan t 
Muli'-ma-ho 
|S||5|f^ Se-lieang lieen 
Tun g-tOO-koW Xi 
Pan-keaou-wan 'o 
Yang’-lio 

Lae-kea-leang ha 
HplS# San4ang-poo v 
Pili-meen-liea t 


Left bank of the Han. 


Right bank of tlie Han. 


Chin-choo’-ho 
Sliih-tsenen been 
Leen-liwa-slnh v 
^ MM CIMio 


Cha-cliin t 
Ya7ig-ho 


Yew-fang-kan v 
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Left bank of the Han. 

Eight bank of the Han. 

CMnese 

h. 

Stream 

1 


Mei-hoo V 


30 

Han-yaag-ping v 

50 

Ma-kea-ymig ha 

40 

iSi M Han-wang-cliing t 
Seaousung-lio 

Choo~lio 

5 

Tsze-yang Iwen 

95 

Me-ke-seen- 

ttmg 

Joo-ho V 

Joo-lio 

30 


5'C^M Ta-taou-ho v 

40 


iJ'jSM Seaoix-taou-ho v 

20 

S®5!lC)]§ Lew-skwuy-teon v 

Lan-Jio 

30 

Yue~ho 

MMD Lan-ho-kow ?; 
Ileang-ho 

30 

Hing-gan /oo 
Hwang-yang-ho 

130 


Shih-le-poo V 
IJrh-lang-poo v 

30 

Uiii-lang to 


- 

Stream 


ilpM Sotien-yaHg lieen 
Seuen-ho 

Lo-kea-pa v 
Leii’-ho 

HMii Leu-ho-poo V 

90 

30 

Kaou-teen-poo v 
K&m-yumi-slamy 


20 

Shuh-Iio-lvvvan t 
Ta-tmny-he 


60 


Lang-shwtiy-’fio 

50 

Kea'-lio 

M Yae-urh-tan v 

30 

^ MS Kca-lio-kwau t 

Fih-Iio 

40 
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m 




Left bank of the Han. 

Right bank of the Han. 

CHnese 

le. 


Pik-ko keen 

20 


SeaoU’-pXh'-shXh- 



ho 

San-chung-'ho 
l®l!i$ Nan-fang 7i 

90 

Hiomig-leen-slmuy 

l^&ali-yueinrlio 


Tov>-ho 

90 

Yun-yang/oo 

Small watercourse 

60 

^eaou-ling^ 

tangshwug 


Gran-yang-kow t 

TixGn-ho-paon v 

60 

30 


Yuen-ho 


Watercourse 



jP^h-lang-^tang- 

shwuy 

Kemi choio 

60 


Tsang-ho 

5 


MM n Lang-ho-kow ha 

55 

\ 

W lili^ Tsxng-shan-keang t 

20 

ftM Tsang-lang i 

20 

"MttVi Seaon-keang-kow'y 


10 

Tan-ho 



Sha-to-yiiig ha 

Tsmg-sMJi-poo- 

slmuy 

10 

® Tseen-keo-te u 

50 

Kxli-Mio 


Laoii-ho-kow t 


10 




® Seen-jin-too t 

Yu-kecL-ho 

Nan-ho 

40 

Koo-loo-tsuy V 

30 


Meaou-tan i 

10 

Cliae-teeii-kaiig v 

5 

Watercourse 



Tae-ping-teen t 


10 

Watercourse 
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Left bank of the Han, 

Right bank of tlio Han, 

Chinese 

In. 


( Tsze 4 io t 

20 


Pili-nia-tntig b 

j 

10 

Chnh-teaon.'-noo t 

20 

Fan-elung t 

Seang-yang/oo 

40 

Chang-lvoa-wan v 

10 

F'tMio 



W oo-shan-tow t 
Tung-tsin-wan t 


10 


20 

SMh-liwuy-yaou v 

30 


Luh-kca-tsoih v 

5 

LuIi-kca-Avan v 

10 


)Ji|^ CJ' Seaou-lio-kow v 

20 


Lo-lcea-lio 
Mihg-tsm-teeii v 

5 


E-cliiag hen 

25 

Kwan-chwan<x t 

40 • 

Low-slamiy-kow t 

3fan--7io 

50 

Fang-lo-lw 



Ho-kea-tsoili v 


30 

Lo-^heann^lio 
Le-lio-kow 2; 

30 

Urh-sliin-meaou v 

15 

Oliili-lio Jia 


5 

Hwaiig-cliwang v 


5 

Cliow-koa-tsiiy v 



Taiig-koang t 


Chae-tsze-lio 



Wate/i^couTse 

^ Shih-pae-chin t 

70 

Yin-kea-tseih Jta 

! Ma-loang t 

1 



To-paou-wau t 

Sha-yang-cliin t 

100 

i 30 

Yeli-kea-tan t 

Stream 

70 

Pa-kea-cliai\g 7ia 

Seaon-lm-keang v 

30 

SS^j^Ohang-tsoili-keaiigi 


; 45 


r 
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Left bank of the Han. 

Bigitbank of the Han. 

Chinese 

le. 

P Kwan-keili-kow v 

Stream 

' 

Hib-low-too i 


30 

•^n Yo~kow i 

Stream 

Pang-s]ie-ho t 


30 

Ma-'yaii^r-tan v 


45 

’Lo-tsoang~ho t 


20 

Seeii-"taoti*c}iin t 

Stream 

20 

12 

Foo-tsny w 

^0^}^ YGii-kea-wan v 

10 

Ma~\vang-tsuy t 


50 

otrecim 


Fun-sbwuy-tsuy t 
San-clia-tan v 

Yang-lin-kow ® 


Pwan-boo v 
Cliing-liwang- 
keang t 



lili P' Yang-clie-kow v 

Mcaou-tow V 

60 

30 

Stream 

P Yili-ma-kow t 

Han-chiien hccn 

Stream 

fSn^ Yiten-koiv-tana 
Sin-kow t 


60 

60 


Tsae-teen t 

Chtli’-yay'^hoo'- 

. P T'o-loo-kow V 

shwuy 

30 

San-le-Iio 

^P Han-kow t 1 



30 

ChiniY-too to Hankow 

Sou-'cliow-foo to Cliing-too 

4514 

940 

Hankow to Sou-clio\vytbo 

3525 


TotaUc 

8979 
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The preceding itinerary requires hut a few words of explanation^ 
tracing as it does with considerable minuteness, one of the 
principal routes through western China; — a route, destined it. 
may be hoped, ere long to he numbered among the highways of 
commerce, opened up by the civilizing agency of foreign aggression, 
All honour to Captain Blakiston, who, with hivS party wore th-o 
pioneers in this department, and has furnished an excellent chart 
of the great river, with a remarkably accurate description of the 
country. The above table is intended to supplement his labours, 
by giving the native names of the places on the way. In the 
portion of the journey performed by water, the names are disposed ‘ 
in two columns, according as they happen to be on either side 
of the river ; those on the rigdit bank being placed in the right 
hand column, and per contra in the left. The names by which 
Captain Blakiston has designated them, as far as they go, are 
put against the native names. The distances given in miles are 
from the same authority. The distances in Chinese h* are for 
the greater part taken from a native itinerary, the 
She go cliom Mng, published in 1094 ; but for part of the land 
journey .where this authority fails, they are noted from the 
statements of the natives at each place. At best they are but 
a rough approximatio-n to the real distances, and cannot bo relied 
on where accuracy is a desideratum. 

The names given altogether in italics, are watercourses. 

A name ending with the syllable is a prefectural city> 

The final syllable cIwtv indicates a departmental city. 

The final heen marks a district city. 

The letter t following a name, implies that it is a town. 

The letter v marks a village. 

Jia is a hamlet. 
h is a hill or hills. 
i is an island. 

i indicates a ’place on the bank where there is no assemblage 
of houses. 

Gorges, rapids and islands are placed between the two columns. ’ 
The final word hea implies a g'orge or, a narrow. 

Tan signifies a rapid. 

Pais Vi bank, generally an island, but sometimes connected 
with the land 
Chow is. a low flat island. 
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A glance at the map of Hoo-pih province must strike one 
with the vast amount of water surface in the valley of the 
Yang-tsze ; and more especially in that portion lying hetween 
Hankow and King-chow. Apart from, the Tung-ting, the central 
and largest lake in China; there are some tens of others large 
and small. Geology tells ns that in former ages this was the 
bed of the Tnng-ting Inke^ and even within a comparatively 
modern period; we have evidence of considerable changes in the 
ontline of the water channels. The laconic statement in the 
ancient Tribute of Yu;” lends confirmatory aid to the conjectures 
of geology; where five Chinese characters ^ inform us that as the 
result of the arch-engineer’s labours; The land in the marsh of 
Yun became visible; and that of Mung was brought under 
cultivation the Yun being supposed to represent the lake district 
on the north of the great river; and the Mung that on the south. 
A recent journey up this rivei’; as far as the capital of Sze-chuen, 
and shorter expeditions on former occasions; have enabled me to 
verify some of the changes; noticed in the following remarks. 

On the 3rd of April; 1868; I left Hankow in a Hoo-nan boat; 
in company with the Rev. G. John. Our first evening’s halt was 
at Keuen-koW; a small village at the mouth of a tributary river, 
one of the principal outlets for- an extensive network of water- 
courses in this profusely- watered region^ about fifteen lakes, 
most of them of respectable size discharging a part of their waters 
here. The connecting streams pass in their way, the prefectural 
city of Mnff-ckoWf the departmental city of Mem-yang ^ 

and the district city of T:> of the largest 

of these reservoirs is the ’ii'J'/'i'VJ • Among the 

lakes mentioned as its contributors is the mm Pzh-ne-hooy 
40 miles in length; and it is noticeable that there is another lake 
of the same name, on the south side of the river, not far distant. 
By the ramifications of this stream, two or three weeks may he 
saved in the journey firom Hankow to Sha-she, and such is the 
course generally adopted. . 

The following morning our route led us past the Seaou-keun- 
shan and Ta-keun-shan, two hills on the left bank composed of a 
kind of sandstone, where coal has been discovered, but not yet 


* jC Tt/n i^oo muvg tso e. 
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opened up. Opposite the latter stands the busy. town of Kin-kow 
on the right ; w'here anotlzer stream discharges the outflowings 
of the Foo-tow lake, a sheet of water some 40 or 60 miles 
in length, extending from the south-east boundary of the Kea-yu 
district, in a north-eastern direction, absorbing the waters of 
Keen-ning district, and some minor affluents. A little 
higher up on the same hank is the large Tillage of Ilea-sha-hoo 
Lower Sand lake/’ and a few miles heyond, also on the right 
Lank, is another village named Shang-sha-hoo Upper Sand 
lake ” Now one of the feeders of the Ch^ili-yay on the north 
side is named the Sha lioo Sand lake.’’ Are we to suppose 
then tliat these are traditions of the period, when the waters had 
not yet subsided to their present level — when tlie Sand lake stretched 
across the present bed of tlie river, — when the Pih-ne lakes now 
lying on opposite sides of the river, were united in one extended 
sheet, — ^when the town of Sha-she' was actually a market held 
on a sand flat, and the present provincial city of CIian^Blia 
really marked the site of an extensive sandbank? 

Some few miles above Ta-keun hill is the Sha-maou shan, on 
the same bank, where a rock is said to have prrjr oted from tho 
river, named the Fih-jtn Jw, but has now disappcareil. 

Three or four miles above this, the river makes a sharp turn in a 
northerly direction, at the commencement of the loop known ns 
Parmer Bend. Tlie sandy point at this turning is named 
Mid-tan cIion\ implying that though now it forms the left hank, yet 
at one time it was an island in the stream. This supposition is 
favoured hy the fact that a long village named Tung-kering naou, 
with an extension of detached houses for a considerable distance, 
runs in an oblique lino, about two or three miles hack, cutting' 
off a large corner of the present left bank, and marking as it 
were the former boundary of the river. This is further confirmed 
by the outline of the river in native maps. Having spent a day 
at the village of Ta-tsuj" near this point, we had an opportunity 
of noticing the configuration of the ground in the neighbourhood. 
A walk of two miles across the narrow neck of land on the 
opposite side of the river, took us to the upper end of the bend, 
nearly thirty miles distance, and a day’s journey hy water. This 
neck was crossed hy^ Captain Blakiston in his boat on the 27th 
of June, but when wc wore there on April 5th, the suifface of the 
river was near twenty feet below the general level of the peninsula. 
A high broad embuiikment runs across, to prevent the water 


r 
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extending to the sonthward at the time of the rise. Notwith- 
standing this precaution however^ I was told at the other end of 
the bend, that for. the last three years the land had been inundated. 

. At the western side of the bend we come to a very large sand 
spit running out from the right bank in a kind of curve, and 
hence named the Nmi-lw6-Ueen Cow’s horn point;” 

which threatens soon to add a large portion to the cultivable 
land on that side. Nearly opposite this on the left bank, at the 
village of Sin-tan kow, facing the upper end of Ashby Island, is 
another outlet for the lake waters of the Meen-yang department. 
A short distance beyond on the right, the town of Pae-chow 
stands about a mile in from the bank, with a suburb down to the 
river side. A few miles south east from this, the village of 
Seaou-lin wan, with a custom house and a busy retail trade, 
stands at the mouth of the Plli-ho, a small stream on the left. 
Nine miles higher up on the right, the district city of Iv.ea-yu is 
prettily situated under the shelter of some small hills, a little way 
back from the bank. It was scarcely visible from the farther 
side of the river. On a former occasion when I visited this city, 
on August 12th, 1864:, it was partly under water; our boat ran 
close up to the gate, and it was necessary to enter by a ladder 
over the city wall. Formerly there was a creek on the west of 
the city, connected with a small lake to the south west, but 
if it now exists, it must have dwindled down to imperceptible 
dimensions. * 

At the village of Luh-ke kow f on the same bank, is the mouth 
of the ^ ImK river, a stream of some considerable length which 
rises to the south, from three sources among the Ta-hoo 

hills, in the department of Ningj in the province of Xeang-se, 
traversing' a mountainous region, passing in its course the district 
cities of T^ung-^ching Tmng-yang and Foo-lte^ 
and absorbing a number of tributaries. 

Early on the 8th we were abreast of Shih-t^ow-k^ow, a village 
nestling under the west side of a low hill, which runs out into 
the river in a bluff. A creek discharging here, is connected with 
the JSwang-lieae-lioo^ a lake about 35 miles long, bearinj- 

south-west. The principal sources of this lake rise in the 'jk'M 

^ It is not marked on the^Admiralty map, but we ind two outlets several 
miles to tbe east. 

t The old name of this village was ^ P LuMmo, 
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Tabling hills on the south, and f|3^ I/ung-yu hills on the souths 
east. At the south-western extremity it is connected with the 
Pih-ne, a lake 24 miles in length. 

About midday we passed Sin-te, a town on the left hank, of 
considerable size and much traffic. The general outline is in 
the form of a Greek P, a canal from the interior running up 
the centre which does not communicate with the Yang-tsze. A 
sandy island some miles long lay between us and the town, hut 
I had already been through it on a former occasion. The right 
hank now assumes a more picturesque aspect,* a range of high 
hills in the hack ground, and soine spurs extending down to the 
river, the greater part covered with verdiire. Later in the day 
we passed the village of Lo-slianf^ Spiral hill,” on the left, 
where a great assemblage of boats were collected in a creek. At 
night we anchored at Yang-ling-ke a village on the left, pictu- 
resquely situated in the face of a rocky bank. A solitary rock in 
the river gives name to the place, ^^Rock of the Yang tombs,” 
and is being rapidly worn down by the water. A temj>le stands 
on the edge of a high cliff here, and is supposed to exercise 
an important influence over the destinies of the river and its 
navigators. By the time we had been anchored about an hour, 
a deputation of three Buddhist priests from this temple waited 
on us according to custom with a subscription book of huge 
dimensions. As a class there are perhaps no more rigid believers 
in China, in the power of the idols than the boatmen, and none 
more strict in their devotions. All along the river the shrines 
to the protecting divinities of the stream are very numerous, but 
none enjoys a reputation equal to Wang-yay. Every city 
and almost every village of any tolerable size, has its temple to 
Wang-yay, designated Tm yun hmg ^^The palace of the 

purple cloud.” The origin of this Wang-yay is not very clear, 
nor could I ascertain to what era he belonged. The name of his 
temple however indicates a Taouist source, and it is doubtless 
one of the inventions of that sect, hut Buddhist priests are found 
ministering at his shrine more frequently than any other, Mr, 
J ohn fished up the information among the natives, that Wang-yay 
was a child or a boy who was sacrificed by his mother, in order 
to save his grandmother. When the old lady partookunconsciously 
of some soup made from the body of her grandson, she revived 

^ The itineraries give the name of this place j&M ill s/m. 
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from a mortal sickness; — so goes the tale, and such is a pnrelj 
Cliinese development of the doctrine of filial piety. 

The following morning we soon reached the village of Pih-lo 
sze,* marked hy a rather conspicuous square turret-like structure 
of two stories, the lower containing a niche for the worship of the 
local lares, profusely adorned with votive tablets and other 
offerings. At the other end of the village, a bold rock projects 
its rugged prominence into the river, and is being rapidly 
worn down by the weather and force of the current. This forms 
the end of a hill known as 8%e-tsze slian^ ^^Lion hill,” with a temple 
on its summit. The long street and chief part of the village is 
hid behind this hill. A good deal of timber was being landed 
in the neighbourhood, from the district of Chang-tih, west of the 
Tung-ting lake. A pagoda now appears on the south bank at 
some distance from the river, pointing out the site of the district 
city of Lin-seang; a few miles beyond which a creek com- 
municates with the 8%ng-yang^ a small lake at no great 

distance inland. 

Early in the afternoon we arrived at the point of confluence 
of the two streams that unite to form the lower Yang-tsze ; the 
southernmost leading to Yo-chow and the Tung-ting lake; the 
northernmost forming the main trunk of the riverupwards. On 
the left bank just opposite the junction stands the village of 
Xing-ho-li^ow^ L e. (not the Month of the Golden river ” as 
Captain Blakiston translates it, but the) Mouth of the King 
river,” King being the name of this tract of country in ancient 
times. Here I may remark, that although I have used the name 
Yang-tsze for this river, in accordance with established custom 
among Europeans, yet this name is scarcely known among the 
natives so high up even as Wanking, where the common appella- 
tion is the Chang-heayig^ "'Long river.” The only general 
name of the river throughout its whole length is the 
Ta keang^ "Great river,” qt par excellence the "River;” 

hut many sections of it receive special names from the natives, 
according to the regions through which it passes. Thus f §-35 
Yang-tm is a tradition of the ancient state of Yang, so written, 
and has nothing whatever to do with the " Son of the ocean,” t a 

* In the itineraries this is named Tth lull he. 

f The error has arisen from the fact that the natives often incorrectly 

write 1^3^ il Yang tsze hmng, using one character for another of the same 
sound, although a very different meaning. 
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name as mcorrect for a translation as it is nnpliilosopliical and in 
eonseqnence iinpoetical. From King-Iio kow to the city of 
King-cliow it is called the King river, and so on. Half a mile 
or so behind the last named village is a much larger one named 
Jliwan-yhi clioWj implying the existence of an island in 
this neighbourhood at some previous period- 
To the mere pleasure seeker who has no ulterior object, we 
now enter a region perhaps the least attractive on the whole 
course of the Yang-tsze. For nearly two hundred miles, a mnd 
flat is slightly relieved hy the Camels hump ” range and the 
small isolated cluster of hills at the district city of Shih-sliow j 
besides which the general level is unbroken, save by* occasional 
hills at considerable distances on either side of the river. Even 
here however, the student of nature and the scientific observer 
will not fail to add some crumbs to his already accumulated store 
of facts. Few spots probably could afford a clearer and readier 
illustration of the secular changes that are taking place in large 
rivers all the world over. Tediously wending our way along the 
very tortuous bends, we were daily and hourly witnesses of the 
rapid alteration the banks were undergoing. A succession of 
huge masses of loosely-knit material were being precipitated 
from one side, dissolved in the current, and deposited on the 
shallow slopes at some low'er parts of the river. In walking 
along the higher hanks, one constantly comes to recently well- 
trodden footpaths, witli huge intervals, where a portion of the 
soil has taken its departure for a more eastern meridian; and 
the premonitory cracks, sometimes reaching far into the fields, 
warn the pedestrian of the advisability of giving a wide berth to 
the avaricious stream. I observed some slips of near half an 
acre extent, the whole of which would doubtless he washed away 
by the high water during the summer. The ends of old embank- 
ments are occasionally met with, dropping inch hy inch into 
tlie water, — embankments which had probably been built at a 
considerable distance back from the river, to defend the adjacent 
country from the dangers of the flood. New embankments are 
being built for many miles extent, and generally about a quarter 
of a mile distant from the present channel. These are massive 
structut*es of earthwork, in some places from twelve to twenty 
feet high, and probably thirty yards thick at the base. Necessity 
has compelled the raising of many of the old embankments 
higher. It is curious to observe in a number of places, how low 
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tlie coTiEtry lies inside the old embankments^ even compared with 
the land between that and the river^ which has been gradually 
raised by a succession of periodical deposits, to its present level. 
In many spots where the element has encroached on the sepulchral 
domains of the natives, the ancestral relics have been carefully 
removed, and the funebral trees either cut down or uprooted; 
while in others, where it may be there are no surviving descendants, 
the coffins are left to protrude from the perpendicular bank; 
calling;^ to mind the cliff at the old English church of the 
Reculvers in Kent, to any one who has seen it. 

Seventeen miles from the junction of the waters, the considerable 
town^bf Sze-pa-kow is apparently of recent growth, as it is not 
mentioned in the itineraries ; which give the name of 
Pang-hea Island of the Tang family,’’ instead; but 

there is no island there now. There is mention also of a stream 
entering on the right bank hereabout, which uniting with the 
Le river, discharged into the Tung-ting lake. 

The next station on the ‘itinerary is Wa-tsze wan ^^Tile 
Bend,” hut the town of Wa-tsze * now stands more than a 
mile inland from the right hank. The number of young litters 
in this neighbourhood reminded us forcibly of Captain Blakiston’s 
adventure in search of a dinner, about the same part, when the 
gallant officer and his comrades got outwitted by a Chinese pig% 

Ten miles above this we reached Hea chay wan Lower 
chain-pump bend,” a busy town marked by a small pagoda on 
the left hank. This consists of two long streets, one parallel 
with the river, and another branching out from it backwards. 
Some three or four miles beyond is Shang chay wan Upper 
chain-pump bend,” of much greater extent than the other. Th^ 
next station given in the itinerary is the district city of 
Keen le; hut this lies two or three miles from the river, approach- 
able only by land, and we were not within sight of it. 

About twenty seven miles higher is Teaou-heen, a small town 
with a custom house on the right hank. This stands on both 
sides' of a stream leading to the district city of I[wa-y%mg 

* In tEe 7jC^ Shwuy king ^^Tiijater qassic/’ a work of tke 3rd century 
A. D. the river is said to pass south of ChUli hwuy the “ Bamboo 

plantation,” somewhere ahont this part. By analogy the second character 
hwuy should have been originally pronounced wa. Is it possible that this has 
become superseded by the character wa for a tile ? Without further evidence 
this is too slender to build upon, but it looks very probable. 
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TOd the Tung’-ting* lake. There is a great traffic in reeds^ in this 
part of the itver where they grow very profusely^ ten feet high 
and more. They are nsed largely for feel ; also for fences, roofing 
houses, and even for the walls and other purposes. Agriculture 
is the chief employment of the inhabitants, hut everything wears 
a patriarchal character. Buffalo carts of a primitive stamp are 
common, with very high wheels cut out of solid planks, about 
an inch and half thick, hound hy an iron tire. The principal 
, crops we observed were wheat, beans, the vegetable-oil plant and 
barley, the latter of which was in the ear. Eice and millet were 
being exported to markets up the river. Prom Teaou-heen to 
the district city of Shih-show, there appears to be a greater change 
in the course of the river than in any other part. The extended 
tortuous windings of Atalante Bend, would seem to he a compa- 
ratively recent channel, as the Shmiy tarn te Itang^ a 

work of last century, on the rivers of China, describes the course 
as being eastward as far as Teaou-heen, remarking on the 
existence of a sandy island; and the itineraries give the distance 
as 40 le, while the distance hy the bend according to actual 
measurement is about three times that number, or 38 miles. A 
view of the country from the top of any of the Shih-show hills 
goes far to strengthen this opinion. The numerous lagoons 
give the district the appearance of being still almost under 
water, and one can easily believe they are but the vestiges of a 
channel which has been choked up at no very remote period. If 
indeed the changes we have witnessed from day to day, proceed 
with such obvious rapidity, one is constrained to imagine that 
during a course of years, the alteration must be very great. 
Probably a minute survey of the adjoining districts would confirm 
such a suspicion, A comparison of the maps executed hy the 
scientific Jesuits nearly two centuries hack, shews a great deviation 
in the present course of the Yang-tsze ; and I may remark that 
the detailed descriptions given in native works, agree very closely 
with those maps, which were published hy imperial authority. 

The Shih-show hills however retain a fixed position in reference 
to the channel, forming a natural turning point in its course ; 
for we know from the Shwuy-king that for sixteen centuries at 
least, thei’e has been no variation in this respect, hut that at the 
remotest period of that limit as now, the river received a check 
and flowed past these hills on the north side. The city lies as it 
were cradled between three principal hills, the wall running 
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partially up the side of the northernmost, on the top of which is 
a Taouist temple to the deity of the Tmig y6y Eastern 

mountain.” A higher hill on the south side has a more imposing 
structure in honour of the deity of the Nm yd or Southern 
mountain.”* The third hill consisting of three peaks, is called 
Peih hea shaUy Pencil stand hill,” from its supposed 
resemblance to that article. The city presents no great com- 
mercial activity, and the walls are in a ruinous state; hut a busy 
suburb nearly two miles long, runs along the river side westward. 
On the opposite side of the river just past Skipper point, is the 
village of Yang-fa naou. Being detained at anchor there waiting 
for the weather, while walking along the shore, some people 
called my attention to a natural curiosity. On going down to 
the water’s edge, opposite the eastern end of the village, an 
urchin began scraping in the mud, and having almost immediately 
struck upon the spot, a lighted paper was applied, when a bright 
flame sprang up and burned briskly, till it was extinguished by 
throwing mud over the aperture. Just against our boat also we 
observed a continuous bubbling in the water. Do not these jets 
of gas betray the presence of coals below ? 

About midday of the 21st we passed the town of Sin-ch^ang 
on the left, some 17 miles from Shih-show, and anchored for the 
night at the town of Ho-heue a larger and very busy place. The 
intense and unwonted excitement among the natives, to see a 
foreigner, indicated the rarity of such an event. Here ^nd at 
two other places where there are sharp turns in the river, the 
hank is lined with a level facing of hewn limestone, at an angle 
of about 40 to 60 degrees, serving as a kind of breakwater. The 
work has been in progress for some tens of years, and is not yet 
completed. 

At an early hour on the 23rd we reached the large and im- 
portant town of Sha-she, and could not fail to he struck with the 
dense assemblage of jhnks, and the various indications of a 
flourishing trade. The explanation of this is found in the fact 


Eroni tlie remotest antiquity four mountains tavo been clistinguisbed in 
China, as of peculiar sanctity. These are approximately disposed towards 
the four cardinal points. The Taouists have added another marking the 
centre, and annexed the whole five to their mythology. The Eastern 
mountain ” spoken of here is Tae-shan in Shantung, and the Southern 
mountain” is Hitng-shan in Hoo-nan, the reputed site of the famous Yu 
tablet. 
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of Sia-she being a centre of confluence for a number of great 
lines of traffic ^ the whole length of the Yang-tsze upwards^, 
bringing down the material wealth of Sze-chuen and Hoo-pihj 
the T^ae-ping canal, a few miles distant on the right, forming 
the usual route to the Tung-ting lahej and the products of the 
various large cities and towns on the Tseu and Chang rivers, 
unitedly entering the Yang-tsze, only three or four miles to the 
west. Most of these finding their natural terminus at Sha-she, 
the merchandise is transhipped and conveyed eastward to Hankow 
and other places hy the inner lakes j while hut a comparatively 
small portion continue the voyage % the channel we had come 
up. The trade of the place having been described by abler hands, 
I shall not attempt anything under that head. The most strik- 
ing object in the outline of the place is of course the pagoda. 
To reach the entrance, it is necessary to descend a flight of steps 
to an open area, about eight feet below the general level; and as 
it is scarcely probable that it would he built so low, the fair 
inference is that the ground around has been raised to that height. 
By an inscription on the front, we learn that it is called 

Wan shmpami td Myriad years pagoda,” and the erection 
is attributed to Jp Heen tbe king of Seang, a son of the 
founder of the Ming dynasty. This prince held his court in the 
adjoining city of King-chow, and having set fire to his palace, 
he perished in the flames, in 1398. In general features, this 
resembles most other pagodas in China. Inside the ground story • 
is a gigantic gilt figure, and numerous inscriptions on the wall. • 
The greater part of rhe inside, which is ascended by a spiral 
staircase, is faced with large bricks, each hearing a figure of 
Buddha in has-relxef^ with inscriptions recording the generosity 
of benefactors. Some are stated to have given a hundred bricks 
to the building, and some probably gave more; while the great 
majority are under that sum, and the donors of one brick are very 
numerous. Nearly all these records are in Chinese, hut I observed 
a few also in the Tibetan character. The structure is in good 
repair, and the view from the top very extensive on a clear day. 
Immediately beyond the pagoda on a projecting point, stands a 
cast iron figure, representing some nondescript animal of the 
bovine tribe, named the Seen neu ^^Pairy ox.” A similar 
figure stands on another jutting point, some mile and half 
higher up; the inlying curve between the two being named 
Urh-ke-t^ow wan ^^Two rocky points hay.” We observed several 
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othet iron oxen from the same mould as the . preceding^ the date 
being about a century ago; and it appears special importance is 
attached to their influence as guardians of the river. This is a 
Taouist device. 

On the 24th we started on a visit to King-chow only about three 
miles distant; and were astonished to find such a fine large city 
lying down on the low ground out of sight of the river. The walls 
are in excellent repair, and there is a wide moat of clear water 
surrounding 'them. This is the representative of the capitsil of the 
ancient region of King, one of the nine parcels into which the 
Great Yu divided the empire. On entering the south gate, two 
dirty hands were somewhat unceremoniously laid on our shoulders, 
and we were told to wait in a miserable lodge till an ofiScer came 
to question us. When the fixnctionary arrived, his investigations 
amounted to nothing*. During the interview a dense crowd 
collected round the door, expecting possibly to see us subjected to 
some ignominy; hut it was very amusing to see them disperse, 
when two petty officials got whips and lashed them rigffit and left. 
That is the Manchu method of clearing the way. Our inquisitor 
put a few questions to us, and received some from us in return. 
He said the city was a camp, and unless we had some business we^ 
could not be allowed to enter. As Mr. Medhurst,H.B.M/s Consul 
at Hankow, had procured for us a document from the Viceroy, 
commending us to the protection of all imperial officers, we claimed 
an entrance to report ourselves to the Clie-heen or District magis- 
trate, and were admitted on that plea. Contrary to expectation 
we found handsome busy streets, with the appearance of a pros- 
perous and well-to-do population; hut although it is said to be a 
garrison city, we did not see a single soldier about it. We were 
told of course that they were at the other end of the town ; but 
we have generally found, where there are troops, a stranger is not 
left long in doubt as to their presence. Some roughs in the city 
were disposed to be insulting, but nothing serious came of it. 
On making our exit from the city, the officer who had examined 
us, managed to abduct one of our colporteurs in the crowd, and 
took him inside to question him more closely as to our real cha- 
racter. It appears Mr, J ohn had asked him how many Man elms 
there were in the city, and he was in a great state of mind to 
know what could be the object of such a question. There was 
something droll in taking us for spies. If Chinese spies go about 
their trade in such a clumsy way, truly they do not shew the 
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characteristic shrewdness of their countrymen* I mention this 
little episode, as it was the only intance we met with in all our 
journey, where the oflScials shewed any disposition to place an 
"impediment in our way. 

Our progress on the 25th was very limited j the wind being so 
strong that we were obliged to take shelter in the mouth of the 
Tseu river, alluded to above, a feat which we accomplished at the 
expense of a disabled rudder. The day became threatening, and 
in the afternoon a hurricane was apprehended, when it was feared 
much damage might be done by concussion among the boats. 
This led to altercation among the boatmen, and in due time words 
ran so high, that we began to anticipate a general engagement. 
However, they exhausted themselves in vituperation, and eventually 
calmed down, as did the weather overhead, without coming to 
anything serious. The village at the mouth of the river on the 
east side is named Seaoti-ke yaou, where a few gun-boats are 
stationed. This was formerly a secondary branch of the Tseu river, 
but is now the more important outlet. The traffic on it is consi- 
derable, leading at it does to the busy town of Koo-mXh 

cMng, at a distance of about fifty or sixty miles; beyond which 
about 24 miles it passes the district city of Tang-yang^ and 
about the same distance still higher up, the city of Yuen-gan^ 
in the northern part of which district it takes its rise at 
* JP&-Jung hill, A little below Ivoo-mih clung it joins the Chang 

river, a branch of nearly equal extent, with several towns on its 
banks. Not far from our anchorage, a handsome temple has 
recently been built, to the guardian spirits of these two rivers. 

A few miles beyond this on the right bank is the T^ae-ping 
canal, one of the chief thoroughfares in this part of the country, 
opening up a direct communication with the Tung-ting lake. 
This was formerly named the Hoo-t^oo river, a designation 
which was changed for the present one, I believe by the commander 
Heang-yung, when he passed this way to suppress the 
recent rebellion. Having traversed the channel in tlie autumn 
of 1804, I found abundance of water for vessels. The only city 
on the banks is Gan-heang district, but there are a good 
many towns and villages, some of which I found in great disorder 
from recent inundation. The passage occupied about three days. 
On the present occasion we learned that it had scarcely been a 
month navigable when we passed. 
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A short distance higher up is a large indentation on the tight 
Ijankj where a stream enters connecting with the T^ae-ping canaL 
About five miles above that we found a very large sand deposit 
in the middle of the river,^ leaving a narrow channel on each 
side. The sand-bank was then nearly covered with water. 

The same afternoon we reached the town of Keang-kow on the 
left; where there is a considerable trade in cotton. The original 
mouth of the Tseu river enters the Yang-tsze at the west end of 
the town; but this has now dwindled down to less importance than 
the branch passing King-chow. 

A little before reaching Keang-kow in the ascent; the river 
divides into two branches; forming a larg'e island above thirty 
miles long;’ named JPih-le clww, Hundred ie island,’’ Proceeding 
by the southern branch; we arrive at the district city of 
Sxtng-Uzeyi towards the upper end of the reaoh. This now lie’s 
about a mile in from the river; and is a place of very little life. 

On the present occasion however we passed up the northern; 
which is the most frequented channel; and in the forenoon of the 
29th rMched tlie town of Tung-she; a tolerable-sized place. A 
prominent red structure stands on the elevated bank just before 
reaching the town. This is the 7]^ Shmig-Jbo mmoUy a temple 
supposed to exercise an influence over the destinies of the river. 
Just beyond this we were ferried over a creek by some Buddhist 
priestS; who maintain the monopoly of this branch of industry, 
as a source of their revenue. This stream, the 3£a-naou ho 
Cornelian river,” rises from two sources at the Yuh-Uetcen 
hill in the soutli-west part of Tang-yang district, and anothei? 
anor.e to the south-west, making a course of near fifty miles.! 
On the western hank of this stream stands the Wan-show 

Imngy or Keang-se guildhouse, the handsomest building in the 
town. 

Th© itineraries give tke name Zt^n^-c/iow, “Dragon island,” some- 
wbere in this neighbonrlioodj but I do not know if it refers to this or not. 

f Headers of Hue will remember the fascinating picture he g^ives of ^ 
paternal mandarin at this place. 

J There is a good deal of difficulty in adjusting the watercourses as they 
stand hereabout with the old accounts. The Shwuy taou te hang says the 
Ma-naou river entered the Yang-tsze to the south of Sung-tsze district, hut it 
says nothing about the northern channel by Kcang-kow and Tung-she. Has 
the course of the Ma-naou since altered, or is part of it absorbed in the nowly- 
^ made channel of the Yang-tsze ? 
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The country now assumes a different aspect; soon after passings 
Spring* island, we get fairly heyond the limits of the alluvial plain. 
A long range of hills appear on the right hank; and as we advance, 
more distant and loftier peaks continue to came in view. ^ 

On the evening of the 29th, we passed the city of Che-keang-, 
ft miserable kind of a place, the wall facing the river hav^g been 
completely destroyed by an extraordinary rise in the water a few 
years since. What little business there is seems to be chiefly 
confined to the suburb, the city being almost deserted. There is 
one long straggling street inside, mostly occupied by small retail 
shops; hut the greater part of the enclosure is fields with some 
pretty plantations. 

Shortly after we stopped for the niglit, opposite E*-too pagoda, 
or asitisnamedbyBlaldston ^^Bush pagoda;” biifc the distinctive 
bush which grew so picturesquely from the top corner, and by 
which I had recognized it on former occasions, is now no more; 
some rude hand, more concerned for the security of the building" 
than its pictorial aspect, having removed this singular appendage. 
The hills along the banks are all carefully cultivated, exbept in 
inaccessible places; and indeed the same remmk will apply for 
the whole extent of our journey. A double range of much higher 
hills behind, are named by Blakiston, the Mountains of the 
seven gates.” We could not after all our inquiries learn where 
he got this name from. He gives as the Chinese equivalent, 
^^Shth-urh pei,” but we were utterly unable to trace any connection 
between the Chinese name and the translation. Some ten miles 
higher up the river is a spot called the Twelve 

backs;” ‘^^back”* bring a name given to a kind of perpendicular 
convex cliff. 

In the forenoon of May 1st, we passed the district city of E-tod, 
just round a headland facing north-west. It is agreeably situated 
on the declivity of a hill, at the mouth of the Clear 

river,” the water of which is of a bright bluish green colour, and 
contrasts strangely with the sombre muddy hue of the Yang-tsze 
where they unite to mingle. The city must derive much of its 
importance from its connection with this river, hearing as it does 
the principal traffic of prefecture. Rising near the 

north-west boundary of that prefecture, and with a number of 

* In old works the name is written PeL 

f The ancient name ol this river was the ^7jC 
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important tributaries, passing witliin easy distance of the district 
cities Le-chuen^ Gan-she, 8euen-ga%^ 

Keen-ehe, Chang -lo, and Chang -yang j it drains the 

watersheds of these monntain districts, and disemhognes after a 
distance of 200 miles in its greatest length ; running underground 
for some miles in the upper part of its course. 

The Allowing morning, we reached a najrrow pass in the river, 
betv?een two bluffs, where the force of the current is so strong, 
that it is almost impossible to get through without a favourable 
wind. A series of bold headlands on the right bank, formed of 
conglomerate, rising perpendicularly from the river, to the height 
of a hundred feet or more, are known as the Twelve hacks”* 
referred to above. If the passenger is on the look out there, he 
will get a glipse for two or three minutes of the remarkable natural 
arch, figured in Blaldston’s hook, p. 161. This like all similar 
formations is called hy the natives fill A® 8een-ji% lieaou ^^Fairy 
bridge,” and forms a very striking object in the scene. A flight 
of narrow steps is cut in the face of one of the cliffs, connected 
with a horizontal path and descending flight at the other end^ 
but the whole is so much worn down hy the water, that it appears 
difficult now to get a foothold. Holes in the rock are pointed out, 
to which it is said chains were attached for the passenger to hold 
on by. This hears the appearance of great antiquity, and local 
tradition ascribes the work to Choo-ko Leang, the hero of the 
8a% liwi) or Three states,” in the 3rd century of our era. On the 
opposite cliff there are still chains, by which small boats are 
pulled up 5 and a little above this, the face of the rocks was covered 
with a bright yellow flower, a very pretty sight. 

A short distance beyond this on the left, at the village of 
Tsin-kea-teen,t the Lin-keang river makes its exit, after a tortuous 
course of several tens of miles from its triple source among the 
hills to the north. 


* Lull Yew a native scholar who passed up this river in 1170, has th« 

following note in his private journal, under date 10 month, 6 day. — ‘^Passed 
the ‘‘twelve hacks” of King-mun (gate of King), tall and overhanging like so 
many huge walls, towering precipitous cliffs to the verge of the summit; thi« 
may be classed among the wild scenery of the gorges.” ( IB J 
Book 6). ^ 

t This is called juju's? Lin-keang she in the itineraries. 
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Early the same afternoon we reached the prefectnral city of 
;P-ohang';* a place specially distinguished by its great gathering 
®f hoatS; of various forms and all sizes j and we soon came to an 
anchor in the densest of the throng. The city within tlie walls 
is rather small for its rank; but there are extensive suburbs along 
the river bank for several mileSj with a busy traffic. Opposite the 
city is an island Se-pa, about three or four miles long; on which 
has sprung up a large town; forming a very important addition 
to the settlement. A large conflagration had recently made a 
great gap among the houses outside the east gate; which they had 
scarcely yet begun to rebuild. Down by tbe river side were a vast 
number of temporary sheds, made of bamboo framing and covered 
with matS; mostly occupied by dealers in comestibles. These are 
deposited year by year as the winter approaches; and are removed 
by degrees as they get invaded by the rising waters in summer. 
Having now reached the terminus to which our boat was engaged;, 
our first care on arriving was to secure tbe means of continuing 
our journey. When at Sha-shO; we were told that that was the 
best place to engage a boat for Sze-ehuen^ but fortunately did 
mot yield to the advice. Had we done sO; we should assuredly have 
ffired worse. E-chang is doubtless tbe place to hire passenger 
boats for going up the river. There is a good choice; and no 
hesitation on the part of the owners to let them to foreigners. 
The up-river boats may be generally divided into two classes; — 
cargo boats and passenger boats. The former have broad roomy 
holdS; and are covered with a mat roof. They may be engaged 
at lower rates, and might be put up with in winter time; but in 
the heat of summer, they would scarcely be safe for Europeans to 
talce a long voyage in. The passenger boats, termed 
tsze are much more commodious and airy; but both kinds are of 
an exceedingly flimsy build, and constant haling out of the water 
in the hold seems to be the rule. We soon succeeded in engaging 
a small ¥wa-tsie to take us to Ching'-too, the peculiar form of 
which may justify a few words of description. The hull was about 
40 feet long and 8 feet wide in the middle, drawing about a foot 
and half of water; fifteen feet of the fore-deck was left uncovered 
for the rowers, a division beings opened in tbe middle, for a cuisine; 

* This was formerly a departmental city, with the name B4ing^ de^ 
pendant on the prefecture of King-chow. The present name of the district is 
Tung-^hoo. 
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stnd it was only on rare occasions that the cook left this strong- 
hold. The centre of the boat was covered by a square-bnilt 
housing, 16 feet in length, divided by moveable bu]k-heads> into 
three compartments 5 feet 8 inches high, airy and well-lighted; 
The after one we removed to form our dormitory, while the smaller 
chamber served as sitting room and reception hall. A small 
house on the stern formed the domicile of the skipper and his fa- 
mily; above which a niche contained the domestic shrine. An 
intervening space of some four or five feet was occupied by the 
steersman and various domestic arrangements. A large light sail 
was fastened to a cross yard at the top of the mast, having a stout 
bamboo fixed to the lower edge, with a crooked handle attached^ 
by means of which the sail can be furled in three or four seconds, 
and let down in half that time. An extraordinary kind of scnll 
lay over the bows, more like a mast in size and shape; and its 
duty seemed to he to supplement the power of the helm. The butt 
end was bound about with a stout rope, in such a manner that 
several of the crew could get hold of it to guide it. We had agreed 
for a crew of eighteen men, but foupd when fairly off, that 
reckoning the skipper, his wife and a child of 4 years old as three, 
we could only make up seventeen in all. However with these we 
managed very well. After a detention of three days at E-chang, 
during which we thoroughly visited ever}^ part of the city, and 
rambled over the opposite shore, we started again on the evening 
of the 5th, and crossed over to the western channel, the eastern 
being too shallow yet for boats of our size. 

Our first sensation on moving was one of uneasiness, on account 
of the unsteady oscillating motion of our new vessel, so different 
from the stead 3 ^“going Hoo-nan craft we had just parted with ; 
however such is custom, we soon got to feel wonderfully secure, 
notwithstanding the eccentric motions we had to experience. 
The current runs strong here and the slip in crossing is very 
considerable. Facing the city is a village on the right bank, at 
the mouth of the Taou-hwa-poo shwuy, a small stream running 
in from the west. This is the spot pointed out by Blakiston, as 
a suitable site for a European settlement. The first two miles 
upwards is an abrupt rocky cliff, composed of intermediate 
horizontal strata of sandstone and conglomerate ; along which 
the boatmen track wherever it is possible to get a foothold, 
sometimes thirty or forty feet above the water. At other places 
one of the crew strips, plunges into the water, and carries the 
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tamboo towingJine to some point of rock round wliicli lie can 
fasten it^ and then all hands pull up hy this line. Whore more 
effective means of propulsion are not available, eight or ten of the 
crew ply tlie oars in concert, the stroke oar singing time in a 
monotonous unmusical tone, with which the others chime in. 
Other devices are at hand where these fail, and so by one means 
and another every obstacle is over|joine. A kind of coxswain or 
chief mate stands at the head of the boat, poling, guiding, 
encouraging and giving orders in a good-natured kind of way. 
This is a very important personage in the boat. Another man 
is stationed on the roof^ almost constantly coiling up the lines or 
paying out. In fact nearly everything is different from the 
down-river navigation. On halting for the niglit a cock was 
sacrificed, and the remarkable bowsweep duly smeared with the 
blood, to secure a prosperous voyage."^ 

By about 8 a.m. on tiie Cth we were round JIusselman Point, 
opposite which on the left stands the small village of Nan-tsin 
kwan,t just at the entrance of E-chang gorge.! A little to the 
east is the mouth of the Leang-tsun ho, a river which rises at a 
considerable distance among the hills to the north, and receives 
two accessories in its course. The weather was fine, but there 
was a cold air in the gorge in the early part of the day. After 
proceeding a mile or two we got a favourable wind, by the aid 
of which wo made good progress. The narrowing of tlie river 
at the entrance of the jiass is something remarkable j and the 
width continues to diminish till about the middle, where it is 
scarcely above a stone’s throw. At first the high cliffs are only 
on the right hank ; but the left gradually increases in abruptness 
till the two sides are equally precipitous, rising in some places to 
four or five hundred feet, and worn into the most picturesque 
forms. At times the fancy is fain to trace the remains of some 
stupendous cathedral in the ever- varying figures, or the turrets 

* In the Shmuy taou te hungt this part of the river is called the 
Tah-sMh tan Great stone rajnd,” and E-ling is said to be at tbo mouth of 
the g’Orge, while notliiiig is .mid about a second channel. It appears probable 
that i£ the inner channel existed then, it wan but an insignificant stream 5 
but that subsequent enlargement has drawn oif a groat portion of the water, 
thus reducing the flow in the w'estern channel, which is scarcely entitled to 
the name of a rapid now. 

f The Shwuy taou te kang calls this entrance the XIea4aou hwan. 

t Th« name of tblw In the itineracies is Hing-hwem hea. 
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of an ancient baronial castle^ percbed on tbe siimmit of an 
overbang'ing; precipice. Again we find a care with intricate 
passages^ worn out by the hand of time' and the agency of 
the elements. Terraces and ledges abound covered with vege- 
tation ; and frequent chasms and ravines^ down -which cascades 
pour their contents into the insatiable river. * About the middle 
of the gorge is a custom-house establishment on the right banhj 
at a lever spot; called Ping-shen pa; hut we were allowed to 
proceed without stopping. Towards the upper end of the gorge, 
a series of gigantic hoary-looldng weather-beaten peaks suddenly 
make tbeir appearance; peering like so many spectres over tbe 
line of hills immediately on the river bank, a most singular 
view. At tbe west end of the gorge on the left stands the 
village of Nan-t^O; against which is a small stream known as 
the Shang-hung ke. Here we had to cross to the left in order to 
avoid the force of the current, which is very swift in this place ; 
and as there is a strong eddy near the left bank, should a boat 
get too low down, the transit is not accomplished without danger. 


Not only does this spot strike a foreigner with wonder. Some of the 
natives have shewn their appreciation of its beauties. I quote here a des- 
criptive x:)assage from the journal of Luh Yew. On the 8th day of the 11th 
month he notes. *‘Wg started this morning at the end of the 5th watch, 
and passed the Hea-laou kwan, where a thousand peaks and ten thousand 
precipices limit the confines of the mighty Keang. On the one side ^ye 
see them rising ahrii|)tly from the base, on the other they stand out 
in isolated prominence ; here is a block on the descent as if about to 
crush one, there hangs a perilous mass as it were on the point of dropping j 
in one direction we see a horizontal split, in another is a vertical rent ; in 
one place a protrusion, in another a recess, in another a cleft ; singular, 
curious and inexhaustible arc the forms. In early winter the trees and plants 
are still unfaded, fresh and fiourishing. Looking to the westward, hills rise 
o’er hills in semblance of a portal, from which proceed the waters of the 
Keang. Thus we learn to appreciate the force of the expression : — the 
mountain stream of Hea-laou.” (Am ifi JUh-shuh he. Book 6.) ^even 
years later, ^an Ching-ta, another native who has left his mark in 

the annals of fame, having passed this spot downwards, at a three months earlier 
date, records his impressions in his private Jommal, in something like the 
following terms: — ^'^l-’assing the spurious Twelve jjeaks in om* downwai'd 
course, on all sides pointed summits of stranger aspect come in view; numbers 
fail to reckon the sum; the artist’s pencil is inadequate to ^portray the magic 
scene; and no description can equal the reality; surpassingly enchanting and 
exquisitely grand, the fairy tableau rivals in romance the celebrated mountain 
group of Woo.” cJiiien luh. Book 2^) 
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Such was our position j getting* too near tlie whirl, the boatmen 
lost the control. Eound went the head, and the boat lurched 
heavily to one side, looking* very much like a capsi:2e. Scarcely 
however had we time to congratulate ourselves on getting righted, 
when down it went as much to the other side, while the boat was 
at the same time rotating on its centre. This process was repeated 
while she made two complete revolutions, much to the discomfiture 
of the passengers at least, if not to the crew. Had it not been 
for our heavy cargo of book boxes, I believe we could not have 
stood it. At length however by the aid of the huge bow-sweep, 
we got through the difficulty^ and after getting a mile or two 
furtlier up, halted for the night near the spot termed by Blakiston, 
the first rapid on the Yang-tsxe/' named the Ifoo-etan;"^ 

but there was scarcely any rapid at the time we were there. 

The character of these currents is continually changing with 
fhe rise and fall in the water. Thus where there are strong 
rapids in the summer, it often happens that in winter there are 
none, and vice versa, A little higher up is the Lo-teen ho, a small 
stream on the left. 

This part of the river is termed the Hwang-new heci 

Yellow ox narrow,*” and considerable interest attaches to it in 
a geological point of view. Here we come suddenly upon a nest 
of granite boulders, scattered about in most inexplicable order ,* 
and the uninitiated is left to wonder at the apparently isolated 
position of these blocks. The place however, has been visited 
by R. Pumpelly Esq., and thanks to his able report recently 
published, we see that this is the only spot along the river, where 
the lower stratum of granite crops oiitj and that to the same 
cause we owe the frequency of rapids in this neighbourhood. 
Native tradition especially i*ecognizes the hand of the Great Yu 
here) and tells us that by the miraculous aid of the spirit of the 
Yellow ox, t he was enabled to remove the huge blocks, and so 

* The itineraries give the hereabout, which is obviously 

intended for the same. 

t This name carries an allusion to the mountains I have just mentioned, 
which Blakiston sitjs are about two thousand feet high. The eii’cum- 
stance may he told in a quotation from the journal of Tub Yew, who 
says: — ^‘‘Thoy stand like a wind screen towering aloft, tier piled o'er tier 
abruptly rising till they pierce the heavens. On the fourth tier is the figure 
of an ox, the colour a reddish yellow; before which stands a man, ab it were 
with a hat on his head. Yesterday and this morning, the top of the mountain 
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make a passage for the water. On the right hank is the Hwang- 
new meaoUy Temple of the Yellow ox/’ which gives name to the 
village* where it stands. 

Our journey on the 7th was all day through a series of rapids ; 
and with the men hard at work from early dawn till dark^ we only 
made about five miles. This was hard upon the boatmen, but it 
gave us a good deal of time to spend among the people on shore. 
An unfortunate boat had fared worse than we in coming up the 
gorge, having run against a rock and sprung a leak, by which 
the cargo of cotton had got soaked, and the vessel necessitated to 
go into clock. Beyond the Woo-e tan, we ascended the 
Hoo-t^ow taoi^ LuMied tan, and one or two minor rapids, 

which brought us to the village of San-tow ping. Here also is a 
temple to the Yellow ox. A stream from the south enters the 
river on the east side of the village. 

Just here the river takes a bend, and nearly opposite the village,, 
an island, named Ghuvg pa, a mile or more long has been 
formed 5 on which a few colonists have fixed their residence, de- 
pending for a living, chiefly on the supply of provisions, opium, 
and gambling accommodation to the boatmen. Here the current 
runs very strong, and just beyond, we came to the She-keun 
rapid. Our skipper had already come to an understanding with 
a fellow-craft, that the two crews should unite their force for 
mutual aid where necessary, till we got through the thick of the 
rapids. Here however we needed the combined force of three 
boats, to the number of near fifty trackers. We passed up quite 
safely, hut the line of one of our fellow voyagers broke, and it 

was buried in the clouds, and I hare only just now seen it for the first tiine/^ 
Prom Br. Barton’s picture, the range would seem to have been in great part 
covered with clouds when his party saw it also. "We were more fortunate, 
getting a clear view of the lofty precipices in all their magnificence. Tan 
Ching“ta says in reference to this: — ‘^On the vertical face of a lofty mountain 
precipice behind the temple, is a yellow figure resembling an ox, and a black 
figure like a man leading him. This is said to he the Spirit of the i>lace.’’ 

* The itineraries give the name of this place Hwang-ling ythj and 

add that the rapid here is dangerous, with the precaution to beware of bad 
characters. On the proclamations the name of the village is written 
Hwang-ling poo. Tub Yew notes a curious circumstance at this place, thus : — 
‘‘Behind the temple are a number of trees resembling the Ligustrum lucidum, 
but not the same, and there is no name for them. When the leaves fall, they 
have black figures on them, resembling the characters of the Taouist charms, no 
two leaves being alike.” Is there a coincidence here with the famous “Tree 
of Ten thousand images,” seen by Father Hue at Koun bourn? 
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took them an incredibly short space of time to make half a mile 
down stream; hnt they managed to haul up again without further 
damage. This finished the labours of the day^ aiid we came to 
an anchor. 

Scarcely had the first streak of next morning’s light dawned 
upon us, when we were already stemming the billows of another 
considerable rapid; butthegrandperformanceoftheday was to take 
place at a point known as Pili-tung-tsze which we reached in less 
than two hours from the time of starting. Here a heap of gigantic 
granite boulders, forming a bold rocky prominence, juts out into 
the stream, reducing it nearly one third of its average width; 
while the numerous blocks of the same material scattered about 
the bed, give the water the force of a torrent in its impetuous rush. 
Some nine or ten boats were waiting to he pulled through, and 
we took our station sixth in rank; the whole forming a scene not 

little picturesque. About two hundred natives were on the 
lioulder rocks, standing sitting and squatting on the ledges and 
points, the greater part half naked and some pure nude. Indeed 
sans mlottes is the most distinctive uniform among the Sze-chuen 
boatmen. Some few of the better clad among the assembly had 
no doubt come for the sake of the sight, but the greater part were 
waiting to be employed. The skippers of the boats, one by one 
went on shore to make arrangements, and gTadually the numbers 
on the rocks thinned down to a minimum. At some distance 
beyond, a group was observed standing on the sandy beach. A 
strong bamboo towing line four or five hundred yards long had 
been passed ashore from the foremost boat, a large cargo junk, 
which was made fast to a point of rock by a hawser; some sixty 
or seventy men were attached to the line; a drum on the deck 
sounded a tattoo as a signal for the men to pull ; the hawser was 
let go, and off went the boat into tfie boiling current. For some 
minutes there was no perceptible motion, and so strong was the 
Counterforce that it appeared to take all their towing power to 
maintain their position. They were moving however inch by inch, 
but we could not suppress some feeling of anxiety as to the result. 
The bow- sweep was put in motion to ward them off the rocks, 
and continuous pulling at length brought them to the head of the 
rush. The same force still acting in the smoother water above, 
carried them through with a motion that raised the waves, like 
the action of a steamer, till the boat was quietly discharged in a 
small bend of comparatively still water. The next boat was then 
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tackled on, ai^d tke same process was in operation, wten the line 
g-ot entangled on a sunken rock. Forthwith a swimmer dashed 
into the stream, swam to the spot, and cleared it,* when on they 
went again without further hindrances. After a delay of some 
two hours it came to our turn, when we got through with no more 
difficulty than an occasional hump on the rocks. This experience 
was something new to us, and the novelty and excitement amply 
compensated the inconvenience and danger; hut after being sub- 
jected to the same treatment for a month or more day by day, the 
novelty wore off, and it began to lose much of the interest, which 
attached to it at the commencement. Another hour or so bought 
us to the Ta-tung* rapid, called by Blakiston the Kwau-dung, 
where a small rocky island was still seen in the stream, but there 
was no rapid worth naming, although at some seasons of the year 
it is said to he formidable. Here, and for some distance higher 
up, the Yellow ox precipices still make a conspicuous figure in the 
landscape,* a fact which has given rise to the following double 
distich : — 

It =» 4^ ’ S ® ^ 4^ 

H 19 H « K ^ in ® 

Chaoxi fa hvang new, Moo sUh Jmang new; 

San cTiaou san moo, Hwang new goo hoo. 

At morn the Yellow ox is seen, 

And still abides the same at e^en ; 

When day and night glide three times o'er, 

The ox is still seen as before. 

This was an old saw in the days of Soo Tung-po, who has 
embodied it in one of his poems. 

Two or three miles beyond the Ta-tung rapid, the village of 
Tae-ping ke stands on the right side of a stream of the same 
name, flowing down a ravine on the left bank. The stream is 
also known as the Pih-shwtiy ke. Scarcely a mile higher up the 
K^eu-ke water enters on the right bank. A mile or two more 
brought us to Hih-yae tsze, a village on the left, standing about 
fifty feet above the water level. Here the San-muh ke, a stream 
of clear water issues from a ravine. The weather was fine, and 
throughout the day we had been travelling through magnificent 
scenery. The ranges of hills on either side, of moderate height, 
formed quite a picture, from the varied tints of the soil and crops 

* Tile itinemies give the name of this Td-tung, with a note to he 

carefpil at the time of high water, and to beware of bad characters. 
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with wliich they were covered, being industrionsly tilled and 
cultivated to the summits ; while much higher and wilder ranges 
were seen stretching away behind. The beanty of the landscape 
increased, till we reached the mouth of the Nm-ltan im-Jei, * or 
Ox liver horse lights ” gorge ] and then we came upon one of 
the rarest pieces of mountain scenery I have witnessed. Huge 
peaks are seen towering aloft to the height of between two and 
three thousand feet; while the cliffs stand on either side like 
perpendicular walls, broken in parts by ledges covered with 
vegetation; and in some places houses and small farms are 
perched in almost inaccessible spots. In parts tbe opening 
cannot be much over two hundred yards wide, the contraction 
giving additional impetus to the swift-flowing current. On the 
left, at the entrance, is a lower stratum of limestone, inclined at an 
angle of about 30 degrees from east to west. This stone is in 
places curiously sculptured by the water, into a congeries of 
tapering spires, beautifully finished off with a complicated series 
of delicate mouldings. On reaching a spot where a foothold 
could he obtained, our trackers made a somewliat perilous ascent 
of these limestone turrets, sci'ambling up like so many cats, till 
they reached a path on a ledge of rock some fifty feet high. A 
mile or two of tracking thus brought us to a convenient spot on 
the left hank about the middle of the gorge, where we anchored 
for the night, against one of those bold rounded perpendicular 
cliffs termed (pd) backs/’ Nearly opposite was a curious cave 
wrought out in the rock, by the continued beating of the water. 
It goes in farther than the eye can follow, contracting as it 
recedes, the front rising into a huge gothic arch, with a number 
of pendants attached to the roof, and a piece projecting forward, 
very like one of those figures we frequently see protruding from 
the battlements in gothic architecture, f 

Sticli is tlie ordinai'y name ; but it is also known as tbe Kung-Ung 
gorge; Blakiston names it tbe Lu-kan gorge; but tbe old name- appears to 
be the MfF Ma-han or Horse Ifrer’^ gorge, 
f In reference to this gorge, Lub Yew has tbe following note under date, 

12 day of 11 month : — After passing tbe Tung^ing rapid in the 

morning, we entered tbe Ma-kan gorge, where the stone walls rise to a height 
incalculable. A pendent stone in the form of a liver gives name to the 
gorge. ^ By the side of this is the Lion precipice, in which a small stone 
crouching in a gap and covered by green grass, exactly resembles a green 
lion^ The water trickles down from a spring in tbe rock, but our boat 
passed so rapidly, that I could not get a drop to taste. It should be a spring 
of siipefior quality however.^' 
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On moving jfrom onr ancliorage next mornings the river in 
front of us appeared to divide into two branches^ but on reaching 
the point of junction^ we found the southern opening was a 
tributary of bright green water^ mating its way out through a 
strait and lofty chasm. This was the Hwa-keaou water^ formed 
by the junction of three streams to the south. The main stream 
bears away in a northerly direction; and for some distance up 
the right bank^ we have the canopied rocks overhanging the 
river, till we gradually emerge among hills of a lower level, but 
still retaining their abrupt and jagged character, till near the 
small town of Sin-tan, or ^^New rapid.” There is a strong rapid 
nearly opposite the town, but the worst features of the place are 
only seen to perfection in the winter season. When the water is 
low, it is necessary to remove cargo and every heavy article on 
shore, and pass throug^h with an empty boat. The bad renown 
of the place is of old standing. During the first three br four 
centuries of our era, there were two successive mountain slips, 
when the channel hecazne choked up by the precipitated rocks, 
and it received its present name at that time. For many centuries 
the danger and difficulty of the new rapid were home with' as an 
unavoidable evil; and year by year the number of boats lost and 
damaged are said to have been incalculable ; but it was not till 
about the year A.D. 1028 that it was determined to put a stop 
to such a state of things. A public notification was then issued 
forbidding the navigation of that part of the river, from the 10th 
month to the 2nd month of the following year. As a principal 
source of income was thus cut off from the inhahltaiits, who had 
depended mainly on the wrecks in their neighbourhood, self- 
interest prompted the adaption of some new measures. The 
throne was memorialized by the incumbent magistrate of Kwei- 
chow, a batch of quarrymen were set to work at low water in the 
year A. D. 1050, and at the end of eighty days they had so far 
succeeded in removing the principal .obstructions that from that 
time the river was again opened to navigation. Lull Yew .passing 
this way 120 years later, complains of the obstacles still to a 
great extent remaining*, and recommends a combined effort 
during* low water in the 12th and 1st months, to clear away the 
pointed stones, still left in the bed of the channel ; but he remarks 
that so long* as the natives have an interest in maintaining the 
difficulties of the passage, they will of course oppose the thing 
as impracticable. The only way would be to insist on its being 
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done. Another cause of accidents he says is through the cupidity 
of traders in oyerloading their boats. He suggests that a tablet 
should be erected in front of the town, engraved in large 
characters as a warning to passers. Whether the evil has been 
mitigated since Lxih Yew’s time I do not know; hut it is still the 
practice to unload and reload boats passing up and down, during 
four or five months of the winter season. 

Immediately above this town is the entrance to the Pmg-shoo 
paoxi-lteen, Military code and precious sword ” gorge.* This 
name bears with it a tradition that the treasures named, — once 
the property of the famous Choo-ko Leang of the Three states 
period, — are now deposited in some unapproachable recess in the 
cliffi of this sombre gorge. Such is merely one of the many 
evidences we meet with over this region, of the veneration in 
vrhich this ancient worthy is held. , A very powerful current 
met us in this gorge, but fortunately we got a good wind to 
carry us through without much trouble. Immediately on emerg- 
ing from the upper end we find the village of Me-tsang' kow on 
the left bank, at the mouth of the Heang ke, a green stream 
emerging from the mountains. This unites the waters of three 
rivers, one of which passes the district city of SRng-shan 
and makes in its greatest length a flow of nearly a hundred miles, 
A very remarkable cave the Tuh-hm thmig^ is spoken 

of about two miles up this river. The entrance is only ten feet 
wide, but the cave is said to he capable of containing several 
hundred men. One is struck with the spacious and ornamental 
« interior, as if entering some great palace, f Just past the above- 
named village I observed the piles of sandstone covered with that 
black coating which Blakiston speaks of as indicating the pro- 
ximity of coal; the same occurred at many subsequent places. A 

* This ia what Blakiston calls the Mi-tan gorge. An old name is the 
‘‘White dog” gorge. 

f Luh Yew who visited the place, says : — “ The natural stone formations 
represent curtained canopies, streamers, standards, plants, hamhoo shoots, 
immortals, dragons, tigers, birds and beasts •, every conceivable form, and 
the most striking resemblances, But the most singular thing ia a stone on 
the east round like the sun, and another on the west shaped like the half 
moon. I have been all my life accustomed to see precipices and caverns, but 
never met with anything to equal this. About the year 1073 
Seay .Sze-how inscribed his name on the lofty precipice. There is also a 
little history of this cave by Chin Yaou-tsze, in which he says it 

was first discovered by some hunters about A.B. 750.” 
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rocky channel for some distance succeeds^ and the favourable wind 
did us good service^ in getting us past the Mi-tan or ^^Rico 
rapid/’ where the water runs strong. A little distance above on 
the right is the Maou-ping ke^ a stream flowing in from the 
south-west, having received a smaller afSuent from the eas-h 
On the west side 'of this, at a height of nearly a hundred feet 
above the river, stands the village of Laou-kwei-chow, a single 
street, with some half- dozen sh op s. As the name implies however, 
it was once of greater importance than it is now. 

^ In 1234, when there was an irruption of the Mongol invaders, 
the district city, then named was removed across 

the river, and fixed on this site. It was subsequently removed- 
to Sin-tan, afterwards to Pili-sha,- and ultimately to its present 
site, aboht two miles higher up on the left bank, where it has 
been fixed since the Ming, but the name is now changed to 
Kmd-cliow, While opposite this city, the wind being quite in 
our favour for proceeding, no persuasion would induce the skipper 
to cross over. As the enclosure lies up the incline of the hill, 
we could see that there was little more than official residences 
and cultivated fields inside the walls, and a suburb running 
parallel with the river. About two miles beyond this a small 
stream enters on the right bank, in the neighbourhood of which 
we come to a cluster of coal mines in the face of a hill, at various 
elevations, some scarcely twenty feet above tbe river and others 
from one to two hundred feet high. They appear as small 
quadrangular apertures at the surface, about three or four feet 
square, and the coal is shot down an inclined plane. A few 
miles further we stopped in the afternoon, against a village on 
the left bank n^&ned See-tan, a formidable rapid of the same 
name rushing past it, which took the remainder of the day to 
ascend. This rapid is also called the GhHh-tan^'^ and a 

stream emerging on the east side of the village is named the 
On the east side of this stream are a number of 
coal mines in the face of the hill. 

Early on the 10th, at a distance of ten miles from the city, 
we passed the Sha-cliin-ke on the right, a stream formed from 
the junction of two smaller ones flowing in from the south. A 
few miles beyond this on the same bank, is another stream, which 
rises from three sources in the south-west of the district of 




In old books the name is 


given Ch^a tan. 
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Pa-tung; and flows witli a general north-easterly course to its 
embouchure. Wot far from this^ is a mountain stream on the left 
bank, which brings down the contents of three small branches, 
issuing by the straggling village of New-kow, opposite which is 
a strong rapid of the same name. In the afternoon we passed 
the district city of Pa-tnng ^ where there is no city wall now, 
but there probably has been one at some former time. The 
settlement consists mainly of a street more than a mile long, 
running parallel with the river. A few miles beyond is the site 
of the old city on the left bank; but two or three solitary farm 
houses in the neighbourhood, is all the sign of human habitation 
now left. The city was removed to its present site about the 
beginning of the 13th century. 

The 11th opened with a heavy rain, a considerable fall having 
taken place during the night ; but it ceased about two hours after 
daybreak, and as the clouds gradually lifted themselves off the 
higher peaks, the scene vwas exquisitely beautiflil, and the hills 
looked much fresher than before ; while streamlets in every direction 
were draining the uplands into the great river, the variety in 
the colour of the liquids, indicating the nature of the soil through 
which they flowed. First we had innumerable little rills of a 
blood red; further on, they came down a light yellow ochre; and 
these again were succeeded by others of the common muddy hue. 
At an early hour we passed the village of Se-seang kow, standing 
on the east sidemf a ravine on the left bank. This is the entrance 
to the Yuen -too ho, a river which rises about the north-west 
border of Pa-tung district, and absorbs three affluents in its course, 
before reaching the Keang, Somewhat higher is a small stream 
on the right bank; and at the village of Kwan-too kow on the 
left, another small stream issues from the north. Here we 
entered the Woo-shan gorge, known generally by the name 
Fth-le kea^ Hundred k gorge;” and at no great distance, 
reached the Ho-yen-shth tan, Flint rapid.” This takes its 
name from a most confused heap of blue limestone interspersed with 
strata and nodules of black chert, the huge masses lying about 
in such anomalous positions, as would appear to indicate some 
great natural convulsion. Several places of this kind occur along 
the right bank; and the limestone we find lying in thick levd 
strata on the face of the hills, covered -with a coating of chert,, and 
broken straight off at intervals, in step-like projections, exhibiting 
the edges, just like the gable ends of some gigantic cathedral, 
several hundred feet in height. 
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In many places we find natural cavernS; some of wMch are of 
curious formation. Tlie action of tlie water is seen to a height 
of fifty or sixty feet above the level as we saw it; and by that 
agency the limestone has been carved out into the most graceful 
forms andfigures. In oneplace wefind an elegantly- shaped alcove, 
with a miniature cascade issuing from the interior of the mountain ; 
in another, a natural recess has been taken advantage of to 
deposit some large gilt idol; and the variety of scene as we 
proceed, is amply sufficient to keep up the interest and rivet the 
attention. 

We had not gone far the fpllowing morning, when we halted 
against a small stream on the right, by the side of which, on a 
terrace nearly a hundred feet above the river, I saw the first and 
only hed of green poppies in all our journey. They Were still in 
flower, but the petals were dropping off; so that the season was 
drawing to a close. In the adjoining prefecture of Kwei-chow, 
the cultivation was prohibited by the authorities ; and hy the time 
we got beyond it, the crop had been all collected. I can only call 
to mind one bed of the withered plant still in the ground, the 
juice of which had been already extracted. But there is no doubt 
of the extensive cultivation of it throughout the province. Prom 
all the information we could gather, it commenced in this province 
within twenty or thirty years past.*^ I do not rememher seeing 
■any foreign opium, but at every marlmt, the farmers bringing in 
their little lumps of native production, were always to he met with. 
As far as I could learn the price ranged from 140 to 250 cash 
the tael weight. If an outsider may venture an opinion, I should 
say it loolced much inferior to the foreigm article. 

A short distance further we find on a ledge in the cliff on the 
left, a line of brick wall with a gate, enclosing a number of caverns, 
prohahlj the entrance to coal mines, though there is no appearatee 
of any person there now. Near this is the Mn-feen-tan^ 

Golden yoke,” where a flight of steps is cut in the cliffy and a 
chain fixed by staples to aid in the ascent. A little beyond 
this is the Teth-^kwan-tsaef ^^Iron coffin” hill, a perpendicular 
limestone rock, in the face of which may be seen from the opposite 
side, at a height of some two or three hundred feet, something of an 
oblong form glittering like glass or metal, and not unlike a chest 

* In the native topography of Sze-chuen, published in 1817, which gives a 
detailed list of the productions of the province, the poppy is not named. 
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'laid in a recess ef the rock. This gives* name to the hill. Jnst 
against this is the Sin-pdng, ^^New dawnfall” rapid, where 
two successive precipitations from the mountain have taken 
place, one in A.I). 102, and another in A.D. 877. A gigantic 
mass of rock lying prostrate there, still hears witness to the fact. 
It is recorded that on the day of the fall, the river ran upwards 
for more than a hundred le, and splashed up several hundred 
feet high. A little further on we arrived at Peen-yu-ke, a stream 
on the left hank,, marking the boundary between the two provinces 
of Hoo-pih and Sze-chuen ; and about half a mile more brought 
us to the boundary on the southern side, formed hy the Pan-keaou- 
ke, a mountain current running down a marrow rocky gorge. 
On the Sze-chuen side is the village of Pei-shili, where the 
people had suffered severely from a tempest a few weeks before. 
Less then two miles beyond is the Pjh«koo~shwuy river, a stream 
rising among the hills at the northern botindary of Keen-che 
district in Hoo-pIh. On a point of rock at the mouth of tins' 
stream is a temple to the jfilf Shin neu or Female genius/^ 
but the doors were shut, and I could not see a vestige of a name 
or inscription of any kind on the building. On the opposite 
side of the river are some hills of singular forms, called the 
Twelve peaks of Woo-shan, * but only nine of them are visible 
from a boat. There is one said to be in form like the character 
^ Woo^ Wizard,” which gives name to the district. 

Traditions are rife regarding these peaks; not a few of them 
carry their individual legends, and poets and fabulists have found 
ample material there for the employment of their pencils. To the 
Female Spirit of the gorge is attributed the greater part of the 
natural phenomena of the locality. Among her various recorded 
apparitions, of course there is one to the Great Yu; and a stone 
aMr is pointed out on one of the peaks, where she presented him 
with a written charm, that enabled him to carry through his labous 
in this difficult passage. We naturally look upon these fables as 

* The names of ^ these are ‘‘ Cloiid observing,’^ 

Ts^uy-pinff, Misty screen/'; Chaou-yun, ‘‘Morning cloud/' 

Smg4wan,^* Mx-tveQ cone/' Tsm-seen, “Congregated immortals/^ 

Tseu-ho, “Assembled cranes," m Tsing^-tan, “ Clean altar," 
Shmg-shing, “Mounting aloft,” ® § K‘e-yun, “ Rising cloud/’ Fei~ 

/wff, “Hying phoenix,” TSng-hmg, “ABconding dragon,” 

bfmg^ismm, Sacred spring." 
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the vestiges of barharism^ and so they are; but who does not know 
that some of the most civilized nations of Europe can shew their 
puerilities equally monstrous^ that have found millions of credulous 
devotees^ even within the last half century. 

Early in the evening we stopped at Sha-muh seang, a miserable 
hamlet on the right bank. Although the houses were nearly a 
hundred feet above the river^ it is said that the water sometimes 
rises to their level. One of the wretched hovels is an opium shop, 
where I found two of our boatmen regaling. A mass of old 
building materials and pieces of broken furniture lay scattered 
about, which they told me was drift saved from the river. Thick 
limestone strata here lie parallel with the face of the hill, at an 
angle of about sixty. 

The 13th still found us in the gorge, the scenery quite equal to 
what we had passed for romantic grandeur, a sombre gloom 
pervading the more precipitous parts. We soon reached a ravine 
on the right bank, with a village on the east side, where the 
Kwan-too river enters the Keang. This rises in nearly a westerly 
direction, and skirting the south side of the gorge range, runs 
for a considerable distance parallel with the Keang, It is also 
called the Jr M Tdng-lte^ and near the mouth is one of the most 
remarkable natural curiosities in the gorge, which however we had 
not an opportunity of going to see. The Tdng-shwuy 

timg^ a natural cave is said to pass completely under the mountain, 
with an opening at the other side. When the water is in it, it 
is impenetrable, on account of the midnight darkness; hut in 
times of drought it was customary to go there to pray for rain. 
There the river makes a sharp turn in a northerly direction, and 
a number of rapids and powerful currents for a mile or two, require 
all the skill of experienced boatmen to pass them. On turning 
the next bend, bearing more westerly, we observed a little change 
in the geological features. There was still the limestone with a 
plentiful distribution of chert, in contact with -which we found 
inter stratified beds of red and green sandstone, the same formation 
distinctly visible on both hanks, the bright colours of the separate 
strata standing out in hold relief. Towards evening we anchored 
at the district city of Woo-shan, a poor place, most of the business 
being in the suburb. The temples and other public buildings are 
above the general appearance of the place. The Ta-ning, a con- 
siderable river, enters the Keang on the east - of the city. This 
rises from two sources in the south-west of ^ ill CMh-shan 
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district in Hoo-pili^ enters Woo-slian on tlie north-east^ and flows: 
for 160 Ze under the name of the Tang-kensf&t, It is then 
joined by the Se-ke^ a river that rises on the border of 

Shen-se to the north-west. Farther south it receives the 
Hm-lie, and passing the district city of Ta-ning on the east^ after 
gathering the waters of some half dozen lesser streams from the 
west; it nnites with the Yang-lte, a river rising in Hoo-pih; 
which also receives a tributary from the north, and makes a course 
of 200 le before its junction. The united stream. then flows on 
for more than a hundred h to its embouchure. On the north bank 
of the How-ke is a place named Yen-tdng ^^Sak wells/^ 
from which we may infer the production of salt in the neighbour- 
hood. 

Within the first two miles of our course on the 14th; we passed 
three rocky islets a few feet above water; the first out towards 
the middle of the channel; the second much larger, near the left 
bank; and the third about the size of the first, a little way out in 
the stream. Rapids as usual occurred at frequent intervals, and 
at one of these we struck heavily on a rock causing a considerable 
leak. This did not give the boat people much anxiety, as it seems 
to be the normal state of things in Sze-chuen; and they soon 
got the boat sufficiently patched up to go on again; but from that 
hour, a regular system of baling out commenced. By this means 
we managed, contrary to my expectation, to get to the end of our 
journey without any serious inconvenience. Red sandstone hills 
principally, bordered the river till we reached the mouth of the 
Fnng-seang gorge. The Ta-ke ho, a tolerably wide river, there 
disembogues into the Keang, after a flow of more than a hundred 
le from the south-west * A large village named Ta-ke kow stands 

* It may be well here to notice a paragraph which I find in Dr. Legge's 
commentary on the Shoo-king (The Chinese Classics, vol. 3,pt. 1, p. 114), 
thus;— “Hoo Wei insists also on another sti'eam called the ‘E water’ 
which took its rise in the present dis. of Woo-San (35 llj) of K^wei-chow 
dep, in Sze-chnen, and after entering* King-chow, joined the Keang in the 
pres. dis. of E-too (Jlt^), !as also to bo accounted one of the which 
engaged the labours of Yu.” Dr. Beggo seems to commend the judgment 
of this author ; and if the inference in the above paragraph be correct, then 
in ancient times there was a channel to the south, hy which most of the 
present gorges might be avoided. Is it possible that geological changes have 
since raised part of the intervening land and cut off the connection ? 
Referring to D’Anvillc’s maps, we find the source of this Ta-ke river 
within a very short distance of one of the sources of the Tsing-koang or E 
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on the east side of it^ marked Tby several conspicuous temples. 
We entered the gorge with a favourable wind^ and hy dint of 
vigorous rowing^ managed to make very fair headway through 
the swift-flowing current. The entrance is picturesque^ and the 
cliflPs increase in abruptness as we advance^ till near the middle^ 
when they rise almost perpendicular on both sides^ to the height 
of about five hundred feet. One peculiar cliff on the left gives 
name to the gorge (i, e. Bellows)^ having a number of apertures 
in the face^ through which the wind whistles at times. On a 
terrace at an elevation of more than a hundred feet, are a number 
of caverns in the rock, in which some poor people have built their 
huts. Along the narrowest parts of the gorge^ a great number 
of funnel-shaped large baskets are immersed in the water, and 
fastened to the rocks with strong ropes, to trap the fish in their 
downward migrations. Our passage w^as a continual tacking from 
side to side^ not on account of adverse wind, but to avoid the 
dangerous currents. An intimate knowledge of the channel here 
especially is of the utmost importance, as this is probably the most 
perilous passage in the whole length of the navigable river. 
Geograpbically considered it is a point of very great interest, if 
we look at the immense collection of water concentrated here, from 
the watersheds of Sze-chuen, Kwei-chow, Yun-nan and Tibet, 
suddenly .compressed into a channel of not more than 150 yards 
wide, and forming as it does almost the only entrance to that 
vast region from the east. Anciently it was called the Gate of 
Tsoo, and the appropriateness of the appellation is obvious at sight. 
As may he imagined many spots about it are famous in history; 
and the testimony of the rocks here perpetuates the memory of 
heroes whom the Chinese delight to honour. Just about dusk 
we reached a place on the right hank named MWng-leang-ie or 
^^Mang Leang’s ladder.’^ This refers to a period in the history’ 
of the Sung dynasty; Mang Leang being a kind of theatrical 

water already noticed as disemboguing at the city of E-too. If it be, as it 
no doubt is, a question of sui)reme importance to avoid the- gorges* in the 
upward navigation, surely it is not beyond the skill of modern engineering 
science, to open up the old path, and thus reduce to an accomplished fact, 
one of those wonders connected with the name of the Great Yu, which 
people would then learn to look upon as prophetic myths. One formidable 
gorge however, the Eung-seang, v;ould still remain ; and if it became a 
question, to cut it off also, then the most .probable channel to the west of it 
would appear to he the Laou-ma ke, which according to the map, comes 
within twenty miles of another of the head waters of the Tsing-keang. 
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xayth, — first a freebooter^ and afterwards an officer in the imperial 
army. Certain marks are pointed out in the face of the rock, as 
the places where he fixed a wooden framework, in order to scale 
the cliff. A very little way beyond, we anchored for the night 
against a lofty cliff, known as the Fun-peili tang, 'Tlastered hall.’’ 
This merely designates a part of the cliff that has been rubbed 
smooth, and an inscription engraved on it, in commemoration of 
the restoration of the Han, in the first century of our era. 

One of the first objects that attracted our attention next 
morning, when about to emerge from the gorge, was the Yen-yu 
tuy^ Flood beacon,” a solitary rock standing in the middle of 
the channel, just at the mouth of the Z^eti-tang gorge, as 
the river is there called. Native accounts agree in stating this 
to be composed of a mass of small stones. Some future traveller 
may be able to decide whether it is conglomerate. In winter 
time it is said to rise several hundred feet above the river ^ while 
at the time of highest flood in summer, the water is some hundred 
feet above the rock, and it is described as the most dangerous 
spot in the empire. There is a popular saying of great antiquity, 
which runs thus : — 

MM 

MM 

Yen yii> tajoo mmg^ Feu tang puli ho shang; 

Yen yu tajoo ma^ ICeu tang puli ho liea. 

When the Flood beacon’s seen of an elephant’s size, 

The ascent of the river all prudence decries ) 

When the Flood beacon’s seen the size of a horse, 

The attempt to descend is fraught with remorse, 

Tmmediatel}^ opposite this on the left bank, is a hill somewhat 
isolated from the rest, famed as the site of the ancient city of 
1^^ PlJi-tOj the White God,”* some vestiges of which, are 
said to he yet remaining, but we could only see indistinct ruins 
from the river. The T^eih-choo, ^^Iron pillar” river, from 
the north, here flows into the Keang, The name of this river 

As the legend runs, when this city was first btiiltby Kung-sun 

Shuh of the Han, seeing a white dra,gon issue from a well, ho took it as an 
omen that the country would revert to the Han, and consequently named it 
the city of the White God. The seat of the district government was first 
fixed there about the hoginning of the 3rd century, and continued so till 
about A.D, 1005. About 1245 it was again occupied, and finally abandoned 
during the Yuen dynasty. 

r 

r 
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commemorates two iron pillars that were fixed on opposite sides 
of the Keang here, from which a couple of iron chains were 
stretched across the river to guard the pass. A mile or two to 
the west of this, are some salt-springs by the river side, hut they 
are only workable in winter when the water is low. A^iittle 
farther on, and just west of Quai-chow bluff, are still to- be seen, 
some traces of the AP^ W Pa-cMn-t^o6, a military stratagem of 
the renowned Choo-ko Leang.* This was a stone-wall camp 
representing a particular arrangement of the symbols of the 
Yih-king, the conception of which has been considered by the 
natives a paragon of ingenuity. The village there goes by the 
same name. But time would fail to speak of all the notable 
objects in this interesting locality. 

The city of Kwei-chow stands on the slope of a hill, immediately 
across a small river, and seems rather poor for a prefecture. A 
remarkably handsome temple was being erected to Kwan-te the 
God of War, the retired General Paou Chaou having 

contributed ten thousand taels towards the structure. This 
gentleman’s name is well known in the history of the recent 
rebellion. He has been seventeen years in the field against the 
insurgents, got a wound in his thigh, and has now retired with 
a princely fortune, to this his native place, where he is building 
a magnificent mansion, and surrounding himself with the luxuries 
of the age, which he is delighted to shew to Europeans. 

The Ta-jang river rises on the border of Shen-se, and after a 
south-easterly course of more than three hundred le, during which 
it receives a small tributary on the west, and another from the 
north, it enters the Keang on the east side of the prefectural city. 
The name of the district is ^0 Ftmg-'tseth. The distinctive 
synonyities of the Keang here are Min-lieang^ 8huh- 
Tieang, and Wdn-keang, Father Hue in his witty narrative 
calls it the Blue river. It is difficult to conjecture what could 
have led the worthy Abbe to give it this title. During the whole 
of our journey we could find no trace of any one knowing it by 
any such name. 

The water of the Keu-tang gorge is very apt to produce goitre; 
and indeed native testimony attributes the same characteristic to 

* Two other specimens of this camp existed in after ages ; one in the 
district of Meen in Shen-se, and another in the prefecture of Ching-too in 
Sze-chuen ; hut less trace of these has been left even, than the one here 
spoken of. 
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the: water of theriver^ for many miles higher up. Good water 
is got from a spring in the ^f| Qo-lung hill, about three miles 
from the city. 

We had come through the gorge without the slightest accident ; 
but some of our fellow travellers had struck the rocks and done 
great damage to their cargo. A cotton junk found it necessary 
to unship their freight at the city, having got completely drenched. 
Another with European goods was so damaged, that the super- 
cargo had to abandon it, and hire another at a great expense, to 
carry the remainder of his cargo, two thirds having been destroyed 
' by the wet as he said. 

Our first adventure on the 16th was to break the towing line 
while pulling up the Ma-hoo rapid, two or three miles from 
Kwei-chow; but the trackers got hold of it again before any 
mischief happened 5 it might have proved worse. Just above 
this, the Thw-tang ke, a stream rising in the north-west of 
Eung-tseih district, flows down through a broad cbannel on the 
left bank. The water in it was low and easily fordable when 
we passed. A little farther on I found coal-slate and very 
inferior coal cropping out on the face of the hills at several 
places, three or four hundred feet above the river. There were 
mines at no great distance, and I observed people carrying a very 
fair description of coal, ' which cost a cash a catty delivered at 
the boat The freight to E-chang was 8 cash the picul. Having 
met with a strong head wind, we anchored early in the day at 
Sze-yen to, a small bay on the left hank. 

Early on the 18th we again left our halting place, and soon 
passed the Woo-lung ke, a mountain stream on the right, and a 
little further an the same side the Laou-ma ke, with the village 
of Gan-ping at the mouth. A strong rapid here is named the 
Laou-ma tany Old horse rapid.” In the afternoon we passed 
the Meaou-ke tan, another strong rapid. In the forenoon our 
course was skirted on both sides by hills of moderate height, 
sloping gently down towards the river, hut later in the day they 
became more abrupt. The formation was red sandstone in 
horizontal strata. 

The following morning we passed the Tung-jang river on the 
left. This rises near the border of Shen-se, receives a small 
tributary from the east, and enters the Keang on the east of the 
city of Yun-yang, after a course of more than a hundred miles. 
At a distance of ten miles from the city, up this river, there Are 
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ten salt wells, producmg' rock salt. On the south bank, nearly 
opposite the Tung'-jang* is the Sin-kenn riyer. This rises from 
two sources in Hoo-pih, which unite in the southern part of 
Yun-yang district, and flow on for more than two hundred le to 
the mouth. The city, which stands on the left bank, immediately 
beyond, is poor, but we observed some imposing temples and public 
buildings. By far the most conspicuous from the river is the 
Wari’-sJion) hung^ the Keang-se guildhouse. There are 
also the Yu-tung Imug-so, Canton guildhouse,’^ 

§r Te-ohoo hung, the ‘^Hwang-chow guildhouse,” and several 
others. Our stay here was short, and we moved on again the 
same day, and anchored a good distance up, opposite the village 
of Pan-to, and just against an overhanging cliff named Hea-yen/ 
with a singular cavern in the face of it, more than a hundred 
feet above the river. This has been fitted up as a Buddhist 
temple, 'containing two large apartments. On the back wall of 
the inner chamber, three huge figures of the Buddhist trinity, 
have been cut in the rock. Along the face of the cliff outside, 
a series of niches contain the following Images cut out of the 
rock in fall relief : — Pae-yang poo-sa, the Sun God,” 
Joo-lae Buddha, supported on either side by Kasyapa, the first 
Patriarch and immediate propagator of the esoteric faith, and 
Ananda, the second Patriarch, and the first who reduced the 
doctrines to writing. Next come Jen-tang the preceptor 

of J*oo-lae^ Pe-tsang, a deity of Siamese origin, Mand- 

shusiri and Poo-heen, two Indian devotees much worshipped in 
Sze-chuen. 

May 20th we found the weather getting rather hot for walking. 
Farmers were busy in all directions hoeing the cotton, which was 
only a few inches above ground. Wheat and barley were being 
cut. A great deal of ground was occupied by tobacco, which 
was still green and not at its full growth ; while in some places 
the rise in the water had swamped the fields, destroying consi- 
derable portions of the crop. The rice was transplanted, but still 
flooded with water. It is all cultivated on terraces. Hereabout 
we began to observe a custom which is generally prevalent 
through the province, of erecting stockades and fortified enclosures 
on the summits of the most unapproachable hills ,* to which the 
people flee for refage in case of invasion. In time of peace 
scarcely any remain there but the occupants of temples, the 
dwelling-houses being vacated for more accessible ground. 
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Military guard-houses occur at regular intervals along the hanks, 
accompanied by models of the smoke telegraph turrets; hut as to 
actual service, the guard are about as much a myth as the 
telegraph. Early in the day we passed the town of Seaou-keang 
kow on the left^ on the west side of which the Seaou-keang* 
enters the great river. This has several sources ; one rises in the 
north-east of the district of ^ Keae^ under the name 
Pan-leaou ke, receives a small tributary from the south-east, and 
a larger from the north ; after which flowing south by west, it 
receives two considerable branches from the west, passes to the 
south-east of the city of Keae, and is joined by tlie ^ ^ Lin-keang 
from the west. It then flows south-east, and receiving the 
Peen-lieang from the west, flows on to the Keang as a large 
navigable river. Nearly all day there had been a continuous 
range of horizontal sandstone rocks on both sides of the river, 
which were probably covered, when the water was at its highest. 
The level was going down daily, although it had not nearly 
reached its highest. The increase is not a gradual and constant 
change, but is ever fluctuating' from day to day or week to week, 
now rising and then falling, the changes in both directions being 
sudden and rapid, and I imagine to a great extent local, the 
permanent rise being the balance of the aggregate fluctuations. 

In tile forenoon of the following day we were at the district 
city of Wan, and this was the first place we had seen signs of 
business activity since leaving E-chang. Here the accumulation 
of shipping, the large and wealthy stores, and the general aspect 
of the place and people all bore witness to its commercial 
i^mportance. There is a very large suburb on both sides of the 
West river.” t This river rises to the north-west, and 
has a very picturesque appearance as it passes the city, in a 
channel scooped out of the rock. The clear water falls down a 
cascade into a deep pool, and then flowing under a natural bridge, 
formed of a huge block of sandstone, emerges from a fissure by 
a shorter fall into another basin below ,* and so by a variety of 
tortuous bends, finds its way into the Keang. Probably no 
artificial bridge would withstand the force of this current in flood 


* This liver is also named ^ Keae-heang^ and Pang-ke, 

t Tlds is also called Choo-ke, “ Hemp streana,” in consequence of the 

cultivation of hemp on its banks. The old name is Ske-ke, 
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time; so a pathway is formed across by a series of piers about a 
foot square, and something like two feet apart ; being in fact a 
line of stepping stones, firmly fixed to the bottom. This kind of 
path is rather common over these swift currents. “ On the west of 
the city and nearly connected with the suburb, stands a singularly 
abrupt and conspicuous hill, with apparently a large town on the 
top named Teen-^tsxe clung. Nearly all round are 

precipitous crags, some two or three hundred feet high, the only 
ascent being a path on the north-west side. Here it is said the 
famous Lew Pei garrisoned his troops about A.D. 220. We had 
not time to go up, but were informed that the place is now 
inhabited. There are three salt wells to the west of the city. 

While we were at Wan, a number of barges forming the 
funeral cortege of Lo the late Governor- general, arrived from 
Ching-too with his cofBn, which they were conveying to his 
ancesti'al place in Hoo-nan. The consequent fireworks, music, 
banners flying and official visits, gave the appearance of some 
great festivity. The Prench expedition from Cochin-China 
passed down at the same time; the unostentatious character of 
which was a striking contrast to the funeral. 

On the 22nd we met with several rock islands in the stream, from 
twelve to twenty feet high ; one large one about a mile from the 
city named Tseen-hin taou. Early in the morning we 

passed the Too-kow ke, a stream from the south-east; and during 
the forenoon reached the Pih-shwuy ke, also from the south-east, 
a tolerably wide stream rushing down a rocky bed, in the form of 
a cascade. There is a village of the same name on the south side 
of it. At no great distance beyond this is the Soo-tanj^ 
^^Lake rapid;’’ so called because in high water season, the river 
overflows, and spreads out like a lake there. It is considered 
dangerous. The spot is memorable, as the place where the 
Mongol troops crossed the river, about 124:0, when invading the 
Sung. A few miles higher, the Yang-ho ke from the west, enters 
on the left hank ; and beyond that again the Seang-ho ke, nearly 
parallel with the preceding, but somewhat longer. In the 
forenoon we observed a number of temples curiously built in the 
caverns and nooks of the perpendicular cliffs, especially remarking 
the one that Blakiston spe^s of, the door of which is reached by 
a ladder sixty or seventy feet high. As we advanced the hills 
were not so lofty, and less cultivated than lower down, hut more 
wooded. 
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. The following* afternoon we passed the Ho ke* § on the left hank, 
a stream flowing in from the west.^ Near this there were six salt 
wells. We anchored for the night at the village of Shih-paou 
clxae.t This takes its name from a stockade on the top of a 
singular isolated rock. The rock itself is named the BEPPll] 
Yuh-yin s]ian,X ^^Jade seal hill,” as it is supposed to resemble, 
a seal in form. It is a very picturesque object, the general form 
being that of a wedge lying on its triangular face, probably about 
bOO feet long, and 150 feet wide^ rising vertically to a height of 
about a hundred feet, with a basement of some fifty feet more. 
The object of greatest antiqn.ity about the place, is a bell in the 
temple at the top, dated A. D. 1018. A nine-storied gallery § is 
built against the.^end of the rock, being the only way of access 
to the top ; both that and the temple on the summit were erected 
in the Kang-he period (A.D. 1662-1722), and have been restored 
’ during the present century, everything now being in complete 
repair. On the ground floor of the gallery, a gToup of hideous 
figures, represent the warders of the regions of darkness, charged 
to usher souls into the presence of the judge. The temple on the 
top is an elaborate representation of the ten courts of hades, with 
all their tortures ) Yen-lo wang the prince holding his court at 
the upper end. This is the Yama of Indian mythology, A stone 
inscription states that the enclosure on the summit of the rock is 
capable of containing several thousand people in case of need. 
■They would certainly he very close packed. The Too-tsing river || 
rises in the east of ^ ill Leang-sTian district, and flows south- 
east, entering the Keang at the foot of this rock. We observed 
a bed of withered poppies in this neighbourhood, indicating that 
we had now got beyond the prefecture of Ivwei-chow, and also 
that the season of cultivation was at an end. 

Towards midday on the 25th, we came to a village on the left 
named Kwan-ke, where the river divides, forming an island 
about seven miles in^ circumference, with steep cliffs all round. 

* This is also named the Teaou-t^ang ho, 

f It is also written ^ Shth-paou ch*ae. 

t It is also sometimes called the Shili-^paou skan, ** Stone citadel 

hill. 

§ A sketch of this is giyen in Blakiston’s Five months on the Yancc-tsze,” 

p. 182. 

II This is also called the T^oo'-ke ; hut the most common local name is 
Seaou-ke. 
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Tli 0 common name of tlie place amon^ tlie people is Hwang-hwa 
ching. At the time of Le Hung’s rebellion in A.I>. 370, 
the seat of government for EHf JPa-se region was fixed there, 
since which it has been known by the name of the jSMA- 

ching y Stone city.” The supplementary branch of the river is 
called the Swang-hwa shwuy, and the island 

Hwang-hwa chow. In the afternoon we passed the Yuen ke on 
the right, a stream issuing from two sources to the south-east. 
A town of the same name stands at the mouth. 

Our first movement next morning took us past the Yen ke, * a 
stream rising in the south of Leang-slian district, which flows in 
a general south-easterly direction till it enters the Keang on the 
left bank. In less than two hours we passed the Chung ke on 
the right, a small stream from the south-west. A mile and half 
beyond this took us to the departmental city of Chung on the 
left bank. This place is not large, but has a brisk retail trade, * 
and there seems to be a good many literary men connected with 
it. The most conspicuous building as seen from the river is the 
MM® Kwei-sing low^ a five-story building, dedicated to the god 
of the literati. Exactly opposite the city, the Shin ke flo’ws in 
from the south. The Ming-yuh ke,t a mountain stream flows 
past the city on the west side, and the valley is spanned by a 
pretty stone bridge of three gothic arches and horizontal pathway 
of recent construction. During the afternoon and following day 
we passed four other small steams on the left, averaging ten to 
twenty miles in length: — the Ch^^ow-shwuy ke, Tan-tsze to, formed 
by the union of two branches, and issuing opposite the northern 
end of the 8hih taUy Stone rapid,” Tso ke, opposite Binquei 
island,! and Ting ke. Thirty-five salt wells are noticed in this 
department. We heard this day of a boat coming through the 
Woo-shan gorge, that had struck a rock and gone down, four 
men being drowned. 

Early on the 28th we passed the Ch% ke and Lung-ting ke, 
two small streams on the left. A little way beyond is the 

The correct name is the form being a local and 

unauthorized corruption. Another name is Eera-Afi/* Salt stream,’’ In 

the commentary on the Shwuy-king it is called Yen-tsing ke, Salt 

well stream.” 

f This is also called Tsaou-ke, 

The native name of this is Lwan-ckoo pa. 
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Hoo-loo ke, a considerable stream on the right. This rises from 
two sources in Hoo-pih; the northern is called Lung-imy 

he, consisting of two branches united j the southern^ also 
embracing two branches, is called Lang-tdiig he. These 

two uniting, form the IIo7d which flowing w^est- 

ward, is joined by the TMk-lun he from (;he north-east, 

and afterwards the Jieang-she he from the north 5 

continuing in a south-westerly direction till it enters the Keang, 
after a course of several liimdred Je, An island against the mouth 
of the river is called hy the people Fimg-wd Ueth Nearly 

opposite this, the district city of Fung- too stands on a small spot 
of level ground on the left bank. The lion of this place is 
undoubtedly ^^tll Pmg-too slum, a small hill standing 
immediately behind the city. This is one of the seventy-two 
celebrated seats of Taouism, and apparently one of the most 
renowned, the fame of the temples drawing numerous devotees 
from far and near. A zigjjag' road up the face of the hill, is lined 
with temples nearly from the foot to the summit, increasing in 
importance till the highest point is reached; special prominence 
being given to the rulers of darkness and their satellites. If the 
Buddhists have been successful in appropriating most of the 
attractive spots in the empire as sites for their temples, there at 
least the Taouists have the advantage of them. The natural 
beauties of the place, enhanced by numerous touches of art, are 
no doubt tlie great attraction, and very successful as a source of 
revenue. Besides which they have the prestige of several ancient 
worthies, who liave lived, studied and exemplified the doctrine 
tliere,2>5^^ Wang Fang-ping of the Former Han, and 
Yin Chang-sang of the After Han, two celebrated recluses, are 
both said to have attained the state of immortality on this hill. 
For many subsequent ages, the stove by which the latter wrought 
to obtain the philosopher’s stone, was preserved as a precious 
relic. The cj^ress trees he planted are still pointed out, a pretty 
plantation on the hill side, hut if any sceptic ventures to doubt 
their age, he is assured that they are at least the descendants of 
Yin’s cypresses. The establishment is in the keeping of Buddhist 
priests, and a good many Buddhist shrines are to be found side 
by side with the Taouiat deities. 

Before daylight on the 29th we were on the way, and soon got 
into a part of the river exceedingly contracted hy the large 
sandstone rocks projecting from both sides, and standinginsulated 
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in the middle. It is thus divided into three channels in one part^ 
and obstructions of this kind continue for some distance up^^ 
forming a series of narrows and rapids. One of them is known 
as the Ta-fnh^ Great Buddlia’^ rapid^ and numerous 

inscriptions in white paint on the rocks thereabout^ call upon all 
boats passing up and down, to make contributions towards the 
repair of the old temple, 'which is supposed to exercise much 
influence on the destinies of travellers. In many places the rocks 
are perforated almost like honey combs, with the numerous holes 
made by the boat poles, which have been stuck into them for 
many bygone generations ; and some of these we found thirty or 
forty feet above the water level, indicating a corresponding rise. 
In the morning w^e passed the Pih-shwuy ke, a stream on the 
right, and later in the day the Lo-yun ke on the same side. 
Directly opposite the last-named, the Ma-tan river enters on 
the left bank. A few miles fiirther on the same side is the mouth 
of the Kfoii-ke river, which rises in the north-west of Ghung 
department, and flows in a [south-west direction for more than 
two hundred Zc. A town called Sliin-ke stands at the mouth. 
There were formerly two salt wells in this district, but they are 
now abandoned. 

In the forenoon of the following da.y we reached the minor 
departmental city of Poo.* There is an extensive suburb along the 
river side, but only one street of any importance in the city. The 
most conspicuous object as seen from the river is the Confiician 
temple with red walls and green and yellow glazed tile roof. A 
little to the west of it is seen a temple to Kwan-te with a green 
roof. Just opposite the city, on the north bank, is the 
Pill-yen hill, a place of some fame, as the spot where the Taoiiist 
devotee Wang Fang-ping prosecuted his contemplative exercises, 
before the Christian era. But it has gained a later celebrity from 
the famous flfSK Clung E, the annotator of the classics, who held 
office in the city during the 12tli century, and was accustomed to 

* Foo is the somewhat anomalous pronunciation of this name by the natives 
of the place ; but there is reason to believe that the older sound was Pei, if 
we may rely upon an ancient rhyme that has been handed down, thus 

. 

Ylh tsze k kmd, T&uy hea chung pet, Kung wan yeio pci. 

« There’s Yih, and Tsze, and Le, and Ivwei, 

And least of all are Chung and Pei, 

But Kung and Wan more mean than they.”^ 
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retire to a small grotto in tlie wliila writing- his notes on the 
YtMting. The grotto is still called the TecM-yth 

tmgy a cell about six feet wide hy four feet deep, and eight or ten 
feet high. An endowed school for students has been established 
there in honour of Ching's memory since 1217^ and has been revived 
from time to time, but like most institutions of the kind it is in a 
languishing state. The tutor was absent when I visited it, but 
his room exhibited all the apparatiis of a scholar. I saw three 
young men, probably about eighteen years of age, who told me 
they w^e students, and said there were something over ten in all. 
The, building is large and there are many traces of Ching and 
other scholars of later date. Adjoining the grotto are several 
pavilions and ornamental structures, ponds and paths, which 
together with the natural curiosities render it a picturesque and 
agreeable spot. It is customary for the mandarins of the city to 
pay a visit to the place on the 7th day of the year. On the east 
of the city, the ICeen-limng'^ discharges its waters into the 
great river directly opposite the Timg-clioo tan^ a 

formidable rapid. This is entitled to rank as one of the second 
class rivers in China, draining as it does the main part of the 
watersheds of Kwei-chow province. Rising in the west, and 
absorbing an extensive system of ramifications, it gathers into 
one main stream, the waters of the six prefectures of 
Ta-ting^ liwa-yang^ Tsun-e^ Pmg-y%h. 

Shih-tseeny and Sze-jian^ in Ivwei-chow; besides half the 
prefecture of She-nan in Hoo-plli, and the districts of 
Tit-yang^ Pang-slmmy and |§J|[ 

iVh5^^“cte^,Vith the department of Foo, in Sze-chuen^ flowing 
in its greatest length nearly eight hundred miles, in a general 
north-easterly direction, before it joins the Keang. It is said 
there are brine springs to the south-east of the city^ the supply 
was formerly sufficient to em])loy more than four hundred boiling 
pans. Between sixty and seventy miles up the Keen-keang, an 
intermittent bubbling spring is spoken of^ which rises three 
tunes a day to a height of more than a foot. Ten miles east of 
the city iron is found, which is used by the natives for making 
knives. 


This river is also called Foo keang, and Woo keang. 
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In the forenoon of June 1st we passed the Le* * * § ^ river on the 
Tight; nearly opposite which is the Sha choW; an island more 
than three miles long. 

Next morning we passed the Lnng-ke river on the left. This 
rises in the south east of Leang-shan district; runs past the 
district citj; receives eight tributaries large and small; one of 
which passes the district city of Teen-kemg ; and enters 

the Keang after a general south-westerly course of more than a 
hundred miles. About noon we arrived opposite the district city 
of Chang-shoW; but as there was a strong rapid between us and 
it; our skipper objected to pass over. The city itself is on the 
top of a hill two or three miles from the river; hut there is a large 
suburb by the water side; with a street leading up to the city. 
On the east side of the settlement is an old stone bridge of four 
arches with buttresses between; and a line of sheds on each side 
of the pathway. This crosses the Taou-hwa kC; a stream rising 
among the hills in the north of the district. Pour miles beyond 
this we stopped for the nighfr at the village of Shen-pei to on the 
right; where a small stream flows in from the south. 

Early in the forenoon of the following day; we were at the 
town of Lo-tseih changf on the left. This is' on the site of the 
ancient district city of Lo-cUngy which was abolished in 

A.D. 254. In the heat of the afternoon we stopped at the small 
village of Tae-hung kang; for the boatmen to rest for an hour. 
The village is perched on the top of a sharp ridge of rock of the 
same name; on the left bank; round which the Tae-hung | river 
winds. This rises in the west of the district of Ta-cMih, 

and flows southward; receiving’* one tributary on the east; and 
three on the west; one of which passes the district city of I5^7jC 
About twenty-seven miles lower down it is joined 
by the Paou-aMli river from the north east; above ninety 

Biilos long. The united waters then flow south for more than 
a hundred le to the embouchure. Some few miles beyond 
this a small stream enters on the right; and a fine wooded liill 
appeared to stand far out into the river. This proved to be an 
island § at high water season; but the water communication was 

* This is also called Le-limng river. 

f The old name of this is Lo-tseth. 

This is also called the Mei-ke. 

§ This island is not noticed by Biakiston. 
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not complete when we passed. It is about two miles long and 
some four hundred feet high. A temple stands picturesquely on 
the slope of the eastern end, called the Chung-keang she, and 
this seems to he the name hy which the island itself is known ; 
hut another name given hy the natives is Ta-sha pa. 

Late in the afternoon of the 6th we passed up the Ihing-lo liea 
or ^^Gong gorge,’’ so named from some fancied resemblance 
between that musical instrument and the stones in the cliffs^ this 
is named Iron gorge hy Blakiston. Compared with the gorges 
we had already come through, this was tame,* the hills were 
neither so high nor precipitous ^ but there were some pretty 
hamlets scattered about here and there. A small village stands 
on the left bank just beyond the upper end, and a stream from the 
north enters the river there. Two or three miles beyond, where 
the river takes a bend, we found them working coal in the face of 
the hiU on the right hank. 

We were on the move next morning before daylight, and as soon 
as we could see anything Cliung-king was in sight, and the Pin- 
nacle pagoda or Wdn-fimg ta in the distance. As we approached 
the city, the hanks of the river were pretty and interesting, from 
the number of temples and other buildings almost in continueus 
succession; and the numerous junks anchored along both sides, 
indicated the proximity of a great mart. There are two cities, 
one on either side of the tributary river Ho-chow ho. That on 
the north, Le-ming, is a secondary to Chung-king prefecture. It 
lies up the slope of a hill, and occupies a considerable space of 
ground, but there are only two business streets in it, one at right 
angles to the other. The prefectural city of Chung-king is on a 
very different scale, and has every appearance of a great mercantile 
emporium. During the four days we spent walking through it, 
I can scarcely say we visited every street, though we were through 
the principal thoroughfares. I should think the population is not 
inferior in number to Hankow, The city stands on a triangular 
point of rock between the Ho-chow river and the Keang, and is 
from two to three miles in length. The name of the district is 
Cl which was formerly the name of a large region of country 
there, and is said to have been given on account of the outline of 
the principal watercourses resembling that character. It requires 
a good deal of fancy to trace the resemblance. The hill 
immediately to the west is a vast necropolis, being apparently the 
general burying-plaoe for the city. It is customary to build 
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substantial stone family vaultS;, with several compartments^ in 
anticipation of fiiture need. Many such were occupied by living 
beggars, and made very comfortable dwelling-houses for them. 
The Ho-chow river, which separates the two cities, was the 
largest affluent of the Keang we had met with up to that point, 
since leaving the Han at Hankow. Its principal trunk, the 
® -Kea-lmg kea n^ rises in the neighbourhood of the fH ITwae 
in Shen-se. Plowing southwards into the province of Kan-suh, 
it receives the Se-han, a very considerable river from the 
north-west with its many tributaries; and entering Sze-chuen 
traverses the prefectures of JPaoU’^ning^ I® M Shun-hing and 

Chung-king. In the north of the province it absorbs the 
Pzh-^shmiy Iteang^ a river rising in Tibet; and farther 
south the ^ p it Fow-lieang from the west, which traverses the 
prefectures of f|'^ Lting-gan and ?eJII Tung-ch%ien^ and the 
Keu-lieang from the north-east, both large rivers with 
innumerable branches. The confluence of the two last with the 
Kea-ling takes place nearly at the same point, on the south-east 
of the departmental city of ^ Ild'^ and hence the river is named 
the Ho-chow from that point, till emerging from the 
Yu4uh Iwa^ Fish and Deer gorge/^ it enters the Keang at 
Chung-king. It thus embraces the waters of nearly the half of 
Sze-chuen, and a considerable i)art of Shen-se. 

This is a most important river in a commercial point of view. 
In the autumn and winter months, when the water is falling, 
native merchants take advantage of the Keang, to carry their 
goods up through the western provinces ; but during the spring 
and summer season, when the river is flooding, it is customary to 
ascend the Han, as far as the district city of Meen ; there they 
hire mules for about forty miles over the hills to 
Ymig-ping hvan on the Kea-ling river, where boats are obtained, 
and water communication thus opened up through a very extensive 
region in the principal part of Sze-chuen, without hazarding the 
dangers of the gorges. 

Parties wishing to go to Ching-too the provincial capital, with 
the least expenditure of time and money, will under ordinary 
circumstances find it most economical to proceed overland from this 
point; whence the journey may be made in ten or eleven days by 
chairs; while by water, it will probably quadruple that length of 
time. The shorter route however was not consonant with the 
« object of our journey, so we continued by ^oat as before. 
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Ere leaving* Cliung-king*^ some important changes had to he 
made in regard to the boat; the large howsweep was dispensed 
with, the sail was disposed of, the crew were discharged, and a 
new set of men engaged wlio were familiar with the npper river 
navigation, the miniber being reduced to ten or eleven in all. 

Our second day brought us to the pretty little wooded rock 
island Kwei-ting-tsze^ Tortoise pavilion,” that being the name 
of an octagon structure on the top, with a temple attached. The 
rock is supposed to resemble a tortoise in its outline; hence the 
name Kwei, which the natives pronounce Kew. Within two 
miles of this we reached the Ta-maou gorge, commonly 
called the Maou«urh gorge. In this the rocks on the left bank 
are very precipitous and overhanging in most places; little sheds 
and houses being tucked into all sorts of curious spofcs^ with here 
and there Buddhist shrines. The right hank is less abrupt; but 
on both sides there are numerous limestone quarries for the w’hole 
length of about a mile. There is a cave in in the gorge named 
the where tradition says that the Tnouist 

devotee Maou was raised to immortality; and from this event the 
gorge gets its name. Some three or four miles beyond, is a strong 
rapid on the right; a little to the south of which is the! 
Pili-hej commonly known as the Iv^e-keang«ho. This is a river 
of some importance, rising from two sources in the district of 
Tung-tm in Kwei-cliow province; and passing the district 
city of JPo-licangj it receives a number of tributaries large 
and small, during a general northerly course of about a hundred 
and fifty miles, to its embouchure. 

Towards midday on the 12th, we were at the district city of 
Keang-tsin, a thriving place, with two g'ood business streets. 
There are large stores of wood, bamboo and coarse crockery. The 
latter article is said to be manufactured at a place called 
Ta-payae, a few miles distant to the north of the river. At 
Lung-mun tan, where we stopped for the night, a large rock juts 
far out into the river, causing a rapid which is considered 
dangerous in high water season. 

On the 16th we passed Tuman-shah Island, a low bank about 
a mile and half long, with a few houses on it, and shortly after,, 
the town of Choo-kea-to on the left; heyond which at no great 
distance we came to a somewhat formidable rapid at a place called 
Tuy-kea-shih, 
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Early in the forenoon of the ISth, we were .at the district city 
of Ho-keang.- There is one good business street inside, from the 
North to the South gate. Another and shorter street enters it at 
right angles, but the shops are of an inferior class. A busy 
suburb runs along the river side, some two miles in extent. The 
Chili-shwuy ho, a river of about three hundred and fifty miles 
length, enters the Keang on the east of the city. Rising in the 
north-west of the prefecture of CUn-limng-too, it dips 

into the province of Kwei-chow for sixty miles or more, passes 
the distric city of Jm-lm:ae, and receives a lai’ge number of 
accessories, forming a very tortuous course in a general north- 
easterly direction. One of its southernmost tributaries is named 
the Yen-tmng Tio Sait well river,'’ implying the existence 

of such wells in the vicinity. From the exceedingly winding 
character of the Keang, between Keang-tsin and Ho-keang, the 
distance by water is half as far again as by land. 

In the forenoon of the 19th we reached Scherescheusky Island, 
opposite which, near the left bank is a strong rapid 5 and towards 
evening we came to another. 

On the evening of the 20 th we arrived at the large departmental 
city of Loo, where we remained till the 25tli. An active trade is 
carried on there, yellow silk being a great article of culture and 
nianufiicture in that region. The city is agreeably situated, 
surrounded by hills of a moderate elevation. Nearly a mile vrest 
of the city is a very handsome Taouist temple named Lett- 

two-lidh, erected at the expense of the Taou-tae, and efSciently 
maintained by a number of wealthy families in the city. Len-tsoo 
is reputed one of the Allll Fa-scen, Eight immortals.” In the 
front of the })rincipal building he is represented in effigy seated 
oil a stork. A neat little closet with a couch covered with scarlet 
cloth, on the upper floor, is shewn as his bed chamber. There is 
a beautiful garden behind, a good specimen of Chinese art, filled 
with dwarfed trees of strange device, rare and curious plants, fish 
ponds, rockeries, summer-house, &c. all kept in perfect order, with 
two or three stipendiary priests attached. For several days 
previously, we had found the natives practising with the dragon 
boats, at various places along the river, where clnhs are established 
for the purpose 5 and happening to he at this city on the 23rd, no 
persuasion could induce the boatmen to move on the following day, , 
the Gth of the 5th moon, being the anniversj^ry of the death of Keu- 
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Yuen^* and the claj" of the Dragon boat festival all over the 
empire. The day bore every appearance of a holiday; from an 
early IwiiTy small parties were seen collected together in antici- 
pation of tlie event. As the hours wore on^ boats filled with 
pleasure parties began to assemble, bent on an afternoon’s 
enjoyment, tlie majority being females, and not a few children, all 
decked out neat and clean, while good humour seemed everywhere 
dominant. The city magnates were present in their barges, and 
a few gun-boats kept passing up and down as a kind of river 
police. Both banks of the river were crowded with spectators, and 
about 4 o’clock a shot was fired as a signal, when eight dragon 
boats of various colours, blue, yellow, white, black, gold, silver, 
&c. belonging to so many companies, started together. Each 
boat carried about twenty-six paddlers sitting two abreast, besides 
a coxswain, a steersman, and a drummer. Off they shot across 
the river, contending against a powerful downward current, at a 
pace that would not disgrace some of our amateur oarsmen. On 
reaching the right hank, one from each boat landed, plucked a 
handful of grass, and returned with it to the starting point, when 
the race was over, the whole occupying but a few minutes. The 
palm was sharply contested by the two first boats. The T ^o-keang, 
a very considerable river enters the Keang on the north-east of 
the city. This originates from ten or more sources in the north 
of Cbing-too pi’efectiire,* some of its bead waters being connected 
with tlio npi)er branches of the Min. Its importance may he 
judged by the fiict, that in a course of three hundred miles it 
passes fifteen district cities, besides communicating with many 
more by an extensive system of tributaries. JN'or is its written 
history one of recent date, for this is one of the chief rivers named 
in the Tribute roll of Yu,” in connection with his first engineer- 
ing efforts; where it is said— The T^o and the Ts^een were 
conducted by their proper channels.” f 

The forenoon of the 25th brought us to a spot where a large 
expanse of the river was a very shallow covering of a shingle bed, 

* Keu Yuen was a rauiistcr of tlie kingdom of Tsoo, in tke 4tli century 
B. C. wlioso integnty having provoked the jealousy of rivals, underhand 
means wore successfully resorted to, to procure his disgrace. Slighted by his 
sovereign and weary of life, he ended Ins days hy precipitating himself into 
the Meih-lo xdvor; and the dragon-boat fdfce is a traditionary custom, repre- 
senting the boats that went out to search foi' his body. 

t 'Po iaou. 
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wliicli we had some difficulty in getting over^ xubbing the bottom 
in many places; but I believe there was a deeper channel near 
the left bank. A few miles above this on the left bank, we passed 
the town of Shih-pang-kwan, and a little way past that, came to 
a formidable rapid on the right, caused b}^ a reef projecting far 
into the river. Our skipper considered this so dangerous that he 
requested us to go ashore till we were past it. Here a boat was 
stationed by the authorities of Na-ke, for the purpose of picking 
up persons who might get into the water; corresponding to the 
Humane Society’s boats in England. This was the first of these 
boats we had seen since leaving Hankow. About half a mile past 
this, another reef runs farther out into the stream, but is considered 
less hazardous. Having passed this we crossed to the left side; 
but unfortunately our slip in crossing, brought us just below a 
jutting point of very difficult passage. A temple to Wang-yay 
stands on this point of rock, and the priest was careful to tell us, 
that since that temple had been built, the passage was much less 
dangerous. After a delay of nearly two hours, and twice breaking 
the towing line, we got round the point, and anchored for the 
night two or three miles higher up, opposite the city of Ha-ke; 
but the boatmen would not cross over, as they said, on account of 
the strength of the current. Here the Na-ke river, also called 
the T'lm-lWy and more commonly the 

enters the Keang. This springs from two sources near the northern 
boundary of Kwei-chow, and almost south from the city of Na-ke, 
About a hundred miles long, Y%ing-mng is the only district 
city it passes; but it receives a considerable tributary from the 
west, which touches the ward city of Loo. The city of Na-ke 
lies on the east of this stream, but it appears to be very thinly 
inhabited. On the west side is a very considerable suburb, more 
than a mile long. About thirty miles from the mouth of the river 
is the Keang-mun-hea, a very famous gorge. In early 

times, the river was all but impassable at this point; and it was 
not till the commencement of the Ming dynasty, that the obstruc- 
tions were cleared away; while the land passage remained one of 
the most difficult in the province. In 1392, the founder of the 
dynasty appointed an imperial commission, who removed the 
offensive boulders, and the following year the river was first made 
navigable. 

In the forenoon of the 26th w’e passed a strong rapid a little 
before reaching the village of Yay-choo-y^e on the left andanother, 
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Mglier up. The Tsiug-ke, Clear stream” issues hereabout on 
the right; a small watercourse, which is said to retain its cleax* 
transparency all throxigii the Hood season, when the Keang is so 
heavily charged with mud; and hence the origin of its name. 
In the afternoon we passed the village of Tsing^kow, Well’s 
mouth/’ in the neighbourhood of which former accounts speak 
of salt wells, if they do not now exist. 

Late on the 27th we arrived at the district city of Keang-gan 
on the right. Inside the wall are two busy streets, crossing each 
other in the direction of the cardinal points. There is a narrow 
line of houses also between the city wall and the river, hut no 
great appearance of trade. The Gan-ning ho, a tolerahlc-sijied 
river, emerges on tlie west side of the city. This rises from several 
sources about seventy miles to the soxith. One Liunch ])asses the 
district city of Kung; two others, that of Chan-nhig; 
and another the city of Ilmg-waiu The united streams How 
northward, passing the town of Gan-ning on the east. 

We passed Sarel Island in the forenoon of the 29th, just beyond 
which is a moderate rapid at a place called Ta-sliTh-p wan. Beyond 
the upper end of Burton Island there is said to he a strong rapid 
sometimes, but there was nothing of conse(|uenee when we passed. 
In the evening we anchored at the district city of Kan-ke, which 
appears to he a quiet comfortable kind of place. Tliere is one long 
street from east to west, and several cross streets; hut we were 
overtaken by darkness before we had time to go all over the city. 

Early in the forenoon of July 1st we passed the village of Nan- 
kwang-tnng on the right, standing on the west side of a pictu- 
resque ravine, through which the Lae-fuli-too river finds its way 
to the Keang*. This originates in six streams, rising about the 
southern boundary of Seu-chow prefecture, the waters of which 
all unite on the north of the town of Ping-chae, under the 
name of Sung-hxvng, Thence winding northwards, it 'passes 
the district cities of luwic and ICmg-foo, near which 
latter it receives a tributary from the district city of Ymi-leen 
to the south-west, and flows north-east to its embouchure, alto- 
gether more than a hundred miles in its greatest length. A few 
le beyond this village, on turning a bend in the river, we had the 
large prefectural city of Seu-chow full before us, in the angle 
formed by the confluence of the rivers Keang and Min. The rock 
of which Blakiston speaks, south of the city, was covered, and 
formed a strong rapid; and we liaided up some distance above 
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tlint before attempting' to cross. We then worked round to the 
north-east side and anchored in the Min; thus taking leave of 
the Keang after a three months journey up its muddy waters. 
I have given several of the local names of the Keang upwards. 
Here the general name of Keang terminates, and formerly the 
northern confluent was considered the main trunk, known also 
under the names of Wan-keang and ifjJH Too-kemig, Now 
however the southern stream is generally admitted to he the main, 
and is named the Tf - also sometimes the 

Ma-lioo-lteang j and tntj JL/vu-sliwiiy, The colour of 

the water seems to mark this as the principal channel; and we 
were immediately struck by the difference of hue, the Min being 
comparatively clear. The latter is also narrower, being somewhat 
contracted at the mouth, where it cuts its way through a mountain 
range running north-east and south-west; and the current is not 
quite so swift. The ^ ^o-heaoig loWy Gallery of the United 
Streams,” a fine long three-story building, stands conspicuously 
at the angle, outside the wall. The city is one of the first class, 
in magnitude, importance, and general appearance. There are 
many fine streets ; the shops are well stocked, and there is every 
appearance of an active commerce. The literary examinations 
were proceeding while we were there, which still farther increased 
the animated aspect of the place. 

We now part from the united waters of the Kin-sha keang and 
Ya-lung keang, still more than a thousand miles from the source 
of either, and proceed in a north-westerly course, up a stream 
sensibly diminished in volume. Within about a mile of the city, 
a clift' on the right bank bears the two inscribed characters 
So-heang, “ The locked river,” a relic of the middle ages, indicating 
the importance that was attached to this pass in early times. 
The left bank is here flat, and about two miles beyond, the cliffs 
on the right come to a terminus in a bold projecting bluff; in 
which a broad flight of steps is cut up to the summit. Eound 
this point the water recedes into a small bay, and the river becomes 
much wider. A little beyond was a large sand and shingle flat, 
connected with the right bank, which would have been an island 
some two miles long, if the water had been a foot or so higher, 
and must be entirely covered at the time of high water. Walking 
along the bagik, we observed numerous signs of gold washing, 
indications of which we had also seen at several places along the 
Yang-tsze, We were too late in the season to see the operation 
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IE actual progress, as it is only practised during tlie low water 
period; the particles of gold sinking towards the lowest parts of 
the bed. Here however the labours of the washers had been very 
recent; and one of the machines was still standing on the sand, 
as if it had been just left by the operatives. A shallow hanihoo 
basket, about eighteen inches across, rests on two feet, by means 
of which it is rocked to and fro. Fixed on a tahle-like stand is a 
long wooden surface, inclined at about fifteen degrees, on which 
the sand and water are precipitated and run down, while the 
weight of the gold particles causes them to remain at the upper 
end of tlie slope. 

The light bank was there nearly twenty feet above the water, 
but I was informed that in the time of high water, it was sub- 
merged for several feet, a statement corroborated by the oxistance 
of an embankment a little way inward. A large curve in the 
river towards the west is known as the Timg-Jo wtm^ tiong bend.” 
This is caused by 'the position of the hills; two ranges coming 
to a termination here on the left hank. These are of l^right red 
sandstone in horizontal strata, from five to six hundred feet high, 
and the greater part cultivated. A narrow valley runs north-east 
between the two ranges; and the village of Soo-po-ke at the 
mouth is a memento of the poet Soo Tung-po, who frequented 
the spot About dusk on the 3rd, we stoi)ped for the night at a 
hamlet named ISfeu-kow, on the left, just beyond a large island. 

Next morning soon after sunrise, our })assage cut through 
another cross range, the left hank ]>resenting a most remarkable 
red sandstone hlufi!, named the Clnum-yanyyae^ also called 

the Ghihyae, ^^Eed clili';” but the popular name is Tseen 
full jme, ^^Precii)ice of the thousand Buddhas.” On the western 
side are two or three houses of entertainment. Zig zag fliglits 
of steps are cnt in the steep face of the clift^ and lead to an em- 
battled wall about half way up, with a block of buildings within. 
Steps continued to the summit lead to the Teon-phig eliae, 

a stockade with a most commanding position, having complete 
control of the river. A little further on, the cliff forms an abrupt 
precipice overhanging the river, beautifully ribbed by a series of 
vertical lines, formed by the water trickling down the surface. 
Above the towing path is quite a gallery of sculpture, containing 
a number of tablets of Buddhist mythology; just bejmnd which 
are four conspicuous characters :J3*llj^7j'C 
^^TLe carnation hill and Jasper waters.” As we round the hlidf, 
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we get in sight of a natural stone pillar, some fifty or sixty feet 
high, with a large tree in the clifi* overshadowing it. 'This is 
termed the Keang-keo tseih, ^^Kiver’s foot rock/^ The right 
hank is comparatively low, the clijffs scarcely a hundred feet high, 
hut increasing gradually as we advance. Some three or four 
miles higher up, is a long line of lofty precipitous cliff on the left, 
where the river goes hy the name of SMi-ya-tszey ^^The 

stone ducks,” and a strong rapid there is termed the Stone duck 
rapid.” Towards the upper end, a stone tablet in front of a dila- 
pidated temple, contains some notes regarding the river, which 
I thought it might he worth while to jot down, thus: — ^^More 
than sixty le from the prefectural city, the Stone duck rapid is so 
named on account of its dangerous character^ not that there is 
really any stone duck there, but in the last month of winter the 
water comes rushing down like a flock of ducks; when boats from 
above should keep within ten feet of the east bank. Below this 
is a place called the ^^Ksh stones,” where 

are several remarkable stones resembling fish, twenty or thirty 
feet long. Some years they appear above water; in others they 
are a foot or tvro below, when boats ought not to pass over them. 
When the river is narrower, several stones appear also on the 
bank like crooked horns. A little below is the Great rock horn,” 
standing' upright in the middle of the stream. There are also 
three curious stones named the Three spear stake stones,” as 
they stand together resembling spears. Besides these, there are 
the ^^Leprosy stones” and the Beetle- shell stones,” forming most 
dangerous rapids, and though several feet under the water, boats 
passing over them are severely shaken.” Just about the spot 
where these interesting varieties occur, it was the fortune of our 
towing line to snap in two, and down we went with accelerated 
velocity a mile or so, before they could manage to haul up to the 
shore. No mischief however occurred, beyond the delay. The 
character of the river in the vicinity may be surmised from the 
fact of a life boat being stationed there. A mile or two beyond 
this, a considerable-sized stream, called the Tang-ke^ and 

popularly the Tang-tfew ke, cuts its way through the rocks on 
the left. The source of this is said to be more than a hundred le 
distant, but it is only navigable by boats about five miles up. 
A little higher, on rounding a rocky headland on the right, the 
hills by the river side become lower and less precipitous, and the 
Chin-ke river flows in fi:om the north-yjest, against the village of 
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Ctin-ke-kow. Soon after passing* tins we arrived at a long* narrow 
shingle spit, stretching directly across the river from the left hank, 
half a mile or more, After losing a good deal of time in getting 
round this, we were against the Kaou yae, a perpendicular 
clifi* level like a wall, about 200 feet high, with a flight of 
steps cut in the face, by which the trackers ascended to the summit. 
Past that the water runs very strong for a long distance, and 
tliere is a powerful rapid at the upper end, where passengers are 
requested to go ashore, and make an ascent, somewhat perilous 
for slippery shoes, up a narrow broken pathway in the rock. An 
island opposite the rapid, about three miles long, is named the 
Hwang-teen pa. A mile or two beyond, a small stream coming 
down a ravine on the left is known as the Man-tung ke, ^SStream 
of the Man-tsze caves.” A line specimen of these cave dwellings 
is seen in the cliff on the north side of the ravine, and there are 
probably others farther up the stream. 

Here I ought to say a few words on these remarkable excavations, 
which we had been in the habit of observing almost daily, since 
the day we left Clning-king. Our attention was arrested by square 
apertures in the face of the cliffs, generally at heights inaccessible 
by ordinary means, and with no visible media of approach. In 
answer to all inquiries as to what they were, the uniform reply 
was that they were Man-tsc:Q-f.mig ^ Caves of the Man- 

ts^ie,” a wild and early race of people, who inhabited that part of 
the country so late as the 3rd century of our era. Their descend- 
ants having been driven back into the less cultivable mountain 
regions in the west, have continued a distinct race to the present 
day, never having amalgamated with the Chinese proper as a 
nation. Emissaries from them emerge from their seclusion perio- 
dically, for the purpose of bringing down their native produce, 
chiefly woven fabrics, which they barter in the Chinese markets. 
Such is about the sum of the information that I could gather from 
the natives regarding them; hut an investigation of the early 
history of the empire, at the native sources, would no doubt disclose 
many interesting facts, in an ethnological point of view, and 
well repay the trouble. Men eminent for their gifts and attain- 
ments, at times emanated from their community; their contests 
with the subsequently dominant race were long and severe; and 
for many centuries after their complete subjugation, or rather 
expulsion, their name was used to designate the wjiole of Southern 
China; albeit generally ^as a term of contempt cast upon the 
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inhabitants by rival nations. Even down to the time of the Yuen 
dynasty, we find Marco Polo, whose lot was cast amShg the 
Mongols, using the term Manzi for the proper name of the country 
ruled over by the Sung dynasty^ but that appears to have been 
an invidious ej)ithet applied by the Tartar conquerors to the 
Chinese in the south. No other traveller in China that I am aware 
of, gives the country that designation. We were naturally 
anxious to inspect these antique remains, and entered a good many 
of the caves. The majority of them are plain hollow cubes, 
laboriously chiselled out of the solid rock. The entrance is an 
aperture about four feet square, inside of which is an oblong 
chamber, some seven feet wide, by eleven feet in depth from back 
to fi'ont, and about six or seven feet high. The rectangular form 
is very fairly preserved, and the chisel marks are uniformly appa- 
rent all over the walls, but there is no attempt at smoothing. 
Such is the simplest form, but many others we entered were much 
larger and more elaborate; frequently we found recesses cut in 
the sides of the chambers, and in some I observed groves, as if 
intended to receive a shelf. In some were several wards or chambers 
connected by passages, and occasionally apertures for windows. 
One I entered, evidently of a superior class, had an outer apart- 
ment, as it were a vestibule, about seven feet high, which led into 
a gallery by an ascent of near a foot. Two large chambers 
branched off* on the right side, and three smaller ones on the left, 
these being separated from each other by thick walls of rock left 
standing. In two of the smaller chambers, recesses were cut in 
the walls on each side, as if intended for cupboards; perhaps 
wardrobes or something of the kind. On the face of this, and on 
some others, were specimens of carving; but they appeared to me 
too fresh to he of such an age, and I rather incline to the belief, 
that they are subsequent decorations. The subjects are connected 
with hunting life. These rock dwellings are exceedingly nume- 
rous; sometimes we see a solitary one; five is the most common 
number; hut we often observed ten or a dozen together. Along 
the hanks of the Min especially, they may he almost numbered by 
hundreds; and in some places there is quite a colony rising tier 
above tier, as it were some Troglodite village. In some places 
we find them disappearing under the utilitarian hands of the 
quarrymen, whose excavations in places, having cut into the old 
caves, reveal the plan of the interior chambers and passages. 
In one place on the Min, near the village of Koo-f uh tung, 
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they have left a passage hewn out under the rock, now used as 
an aqhaduct, half a mile or more in length. All that I observed 
wei^e hewn out of sandstone; no moss or vegetation of any kind 
had taken refuge on the walls, and they looked as fresh as if they 
had been newly made. Not a written character was to be found 
on them, nor did I see the slightest indication of idolatry. Many 
of them were high up in the perpendicular rock; fifty, sixty, and 
some a hundred feet and even higher. These will probably remain 
for generations unmolested, and are in many cases fringed with 
a crop of rank grass, protruding fr^om the edge. Others that fi?om 
accidental circumstances, have become more accessible, have 
occasionally been turned to account in recent times. Some I saw 
had been occupied by mendicants or other refugees; on some 
occasions I found them converted into Buddhist shrines; not a 
few are stopped up, and have probably been appropriated as rock 
sepulchres; one I found witli a rude flight of steps built up to it, 
and used as a lumber room ; and in one I observed the floor covered 
with fcesh-turned earth, ready to receive the seeds of some vege- 
table crop. What has been the object of making them in such 
inaccessible spots’? Some of the natives say, for self protection. 
I am not satisfied on that point; but if such were the case, they 
certainly had impregnable fortresses in the days of bow and arrow 
warfare. However that may be, they are no doubt the most ancient 
architectural remains in China, and would probably be worth 
further investigation. 

The location of the remnants of these people is now chiefl^y in 
the provinces of Yun-nan and Kwei-chow. The 
Hwang tdng cM% Imng t^oo^ “Illustrated notices of the tributaries 
of the Manchu dynasty,” records the existence of the following 
tribes in Yun-nan: — the Lo-nm Man of Woo-ting and the 

neighbouringprefectures; the Man ofYuen-keang 

and neighbouring prefectures; the Ifoo-Umg Man of Lin- 
gan and neighbouring prefectures; the P^o-la Man of Lin- 
gan and neighbouring prefectures; the ^5® 8a-me Man of 
ITm-nan and neighbouring prefectures; the Leili4etlh Man 
of Yaou-gan and neighbouring prefectures; the Mo-ch^a 
Man ofWoo-ting and neighbouringprefectures; the 
Boo Man of Tsoo-heung and neighbouring prefectures; the 
Hwuy-ke Man of Lin-gan and neighbouring* prefectures; the 
Mo-seay Man of Le-keang and neighbouring prefectures; 
the M^h-clia Man of Woo-ting prefecturfi; the Mem- 
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ferny Man of Yaou-gan prefecture j the MM Mail 6|Shun- 
ning prefecture, and the Poo-cha Man of Keae-hWa prefec- 
ture. In Kwei-chow are noted, the Man tribes of 
district, Too-yun prefecture and neighbouring places. - 

A short distance beyond the Man-tung ke, is the Kwan-yin 
ke, a small stream of no importance, and a few miles further on 
we came to an anchor after dark, against an isolated bank named 
Yung-lo pa. 

Having spent a day at anchor there, in the forenoon of the 6th 
we reached a very wide part of the river bed, containing quite a 
series of islands and shingle flats, dividing the stream into severak 
channels. On the left is the island of Tae-kung pa, cut off from 
the main land by a considerable stream about three miles long. 
There are also the islands of Seaou-kea pa, Seaou-^ang pa, and 
numerous lesser banks, which must be ever changing with the 
varying height of the water. As the channel our boat was to 
pass up was very shallow, it was deemed advisable for most of us 
to go ashore, in order to lighten it^ and we walked on a few 
miles to the large village of Ne-ke, where we waited an hour or 
more till the boat came up. Above this place the river is again 
contracted within comparatively narrow limits, between the hills 
on either side, which rise from one to two hundred feet high, and 
come down to the water’s edge. After two or three miles the bed 
again widens out, with extensive shingle beds alternately on the 
right and left sides. The river now skirts the hills on the right, 
while a plain about a mile in width lies between it and those on 
the left. All day our view on the right was a promiscuous 
assemblage of hills, rising range above range into the far 
distance, the general bearing parallel with the river, the nearer, 
from one to two hundred feet high, and the more distant ranges 
apparently several thousand feet. Our view on the left was more 
circumscribed, scarcely any hill tops appearing beyond those in 
the immediate vicinity of the river. As far as we could see 
distinctly, they were all bright red sandstone and cultivated in 
terraces to the top. Such was the character of the banks, till 
our course cut through a cross range of considerably greater 
altitude a short distance beyond the town of Yue-po chang. 
After passing this, the hills recede on both sides, leaving a valley 
between, several miles in width, the river meandering ftom side 
to side. Some few miles beyond, strata of grey sandstone appear 
in the rocks on the left, interspersed between the purple, and 
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inclined northward at about 40 degrees. In many places they 
run ofit in reefs^ forming a series of rapids^ in one of which our 
boat turned round and we were driven back half a mile. A mile 
or two beyond this ihe cliffs come to a terminuS; and the hills on 
the left recede abruptly to a great distance. From the town of 
Ma-lew chang the river had been Inclining in a rather easterly 
ffireotion, but now it took a sharp turn westward almost at a 
right angles^ and at no great distance again resumed its northerly 
course. Passing some hold red cliffs on the right, a few miles 
further on, opposite the town of Yaou-koo chang, towards evening 
we were at the hill Tsze-yun shan, on which is a celebrated 
temple to Wang-yay, the guardian of the river. Nearly opposite 
this is a very conspicuous lofty red cliff, hearing on the face the 
inscription IIeaoi(,-lioo yen ^^Tlie filial maiden’s pricipice.” 

The current runs very swift and deep here, and as there is no towing 
path, it was with some difficulty that our men worked up with 
hooks and poles. Having got round the corner and hauled up 
for half a mile ftirther under high cliffs, we crossed to the right 
and were barely able to make the point, where stands the village 
of Ho-kow. The Tsing-shwuy ke here enters the Min, after a 
flow of a hundred miles from the west, passing the borough of 
Ma-peen in its. upper waters. As it was quite dark when 
we reached it, we could not see its actual size ; but judging from 
the strength of the current, I should imagine the volume of water 
to be very considerable. 

Four or five miles tbrougb a very tortuous part of the channel, 
brought us to the district city of Keen-wei, in the forenoon of the 
8th. A large shingle bed separated the city from the river, and 
for about half the length of the frontage there was a considerable 
lake. The appearance of the place indicates a busy retail trade, 
the business part being entirely within the walls, and scarcely 
any suburb worth notice. A few miles higher up on the right is 
a prominent cliff known as the Man-tung. From the opposite 
side of the river, we could see distinctly nine of these caves in 
the rock. About half a mile above is a rapid, said to be the most 
dangerous in the province, and we crossed over to avoid it. The 
cliffs hereabout are mostly grey sandstone, inclined to the south 
at about 25 degrees, with large seams of coal on both sides of the 
river. In the evening we came to a strong rapid on the left, 
which with the aid oft some auxiliaries we had a good deal of 
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difficulty in ascending; and ancliored for tlie night immediately 
beyond. 

Next morning on starting; through, some mismanagement; our 
men 'lost control of the boat, and we were precipitately borne 
down the rapids which it had cost so much trouble to ascend the 
night before; being carried fully a mile before wei could get a 
mooring, A mile or two beyond; the village of Mei-tan kow on 
the right is a mart for coals, with some workeable mines apparently 
in the neighbourhood. Higher up, on the same bank, a coal pit 
in the cliff was being worked at the village of, Ta»ma-tow. 

On the evening of the 9th we anchored f or the night at the 
town of Mo-tsze chang, and about two hours after starting 
on the following morning; passed close under a cliff on the left 
with some curious Buddhist sculptures, one of the ]\Ian-tsze tung 
having been apparently appropriated to the same purpose. A 
few miles beyond this we arrived at a very prominent rocky bluff, 
standing abruptly out into the river. This is called the Tam-sze^ 
hman or ^^Taouistfs cap,'’ from a ffincied resemblance in the forro. 
At the south end a flight of steps is cut in the rock, which rising 
from the water, ascend below a huge overhanging mass. On the 
face of the cliff, just under the steps is the inscription 
Le keen joo e, Walking through dangers like an ordinary path.” 
Low down near the water is a heavy chain, strongly fastened into 
the rock by iron staples, for boats to pull up by in case of need. 
One of the strongest rapids on the river runs pa^t this, and men 
are always in waiting to render assistance to boats,. Having 
reached the upper end of the cliff, it is customary fer boats to 
have a hawser attached, by which they hold on till they get 
through the strength of the rapid, while crossing over to an 
island near the middle of the stream. Our skipper however 
neglected this precaution, and the strength of the men proving 
insufficient to bring up to the island, we were swept down 
towards the right bank. All their efforts were now of no avail, 
and we were irresistibly sucked down into a boiling eddy. The 
men all dropped their oars instantaneously, and cronched down 
on the deck, expecting the next instant to be in the water, and 
not a word was spolcen or a sound uttered. The boat was whirled 
swiftly round, close under an overhanging cliff, and had we struck, 
there is little chance that the present narrator would have been 
left to tell the tale. But we were mercifully preserved, for we 
just cleared by some two or three inches. Immediately the head 
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:got round, one of tlie senior trackks rose and assured tlie 
skipper that the danger was past. Undoubtedly it was the 
narrowest escape we had throughout our journey. Having thus 
been carried to the upper end of the eddy, the men easily pulled 
over to the island, and tracked up the east side. A nule or two 
above this, some' coal mines were in active operation ; and the 
small town of Se-pa chang a little further on is almost entirely 
dependent on the coal trade. Not far from this, the 
CMMtan tan, another dangerous rapid occurs ; to avoid which 
we passed up a narrow channel on the right for a few miles, 
inside some islands, and crossed to the left just above the rapid 5 
where we learned that a boat passing over the clay before had lost 
tlieir bowsman. 

For several hours before reaching this point, vre had observed 
the atmosphere blackened by numerous columns of smoke rising 
on the left hank, and connected witli the same a vast collection 
of tall wooden ‘framings, resembling military look-out stages, 
except that something like a chimney was seen to rise from the 
top, and in many of them a stem like a flag-staff sliot out high 
above the supposed chimney. These marked the spot of tiie far 
famed salt wells; an object which cannot fail to arrest the 
attention of the travellei’, and as a matter of course we embraced 
the opportunity to visit such a curiosity. The neighbouring 
town of Chuh-kan-tan is named after the rapid ; and a street at 
right angles to the river, a mile or more in length, brought us to 
the town of Tsmen-tsze tsiiy on the other side of the 

island. ‘ Opposite this a stream issues from the left bank, on the 
north side of which is the village of Woo-timg heaou, 

with a number of these wells, and an excise office, where a duty 
of five or six cash the catty is levied on the article. On the south 
side is the village of Tsing-lung-tsuy, consisting almost 

exclusively of salt establishments; a number of which we took 
occasion to enter. As they are all precisely the same in construc- 
tion, merely differing somewhat in their dimensions, a description 
of one will suffice to give an idea of the whole. Over the mouth 
of the well is* erected a strong tapering wooden framework, about 
fifty feet high, consisting of four corner posts and numerous cross 
pieces. Prom the centre rises a wooden cylinder, projecting' 
twenty feet above the framing. The mouth of the well is covered 
by a stone, having an aperture of about five inches diameter. 
Down this is inserted a*' bamboo tube, from fifty to sixty feet long, 
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consisting of four lengths strongly bound together. The smaller 
tubes hold about a bucketful of brine^ but the larger ones contain 
several buckets. Connected with the lower end of the tube is a 
strap, also formed of bamboo about an inch and quarter wide, by 
which it is lowered and raised. A horizontal axis attached to the 
wooden iraming, carries a drum wheel about five feet diameter, 
nearly above the orifice of the well. Over this the strap passes, 
and is conveyed to a vertical cylindrical framework about sixteen 
or eighteen feet in diameter, and rising some fifteen feet from the 
ground. This cylinder moves on a wooden axis, fixed in a strong 
wooden framing, and is turned by two or more buffalos j the 
whole apparatus being under a shei To each of these cylinders 
is attached the strap from two wells, one above and the other 
below, the straps being wound round it in reverse directions ,* so 
that by one motion of the cylinder, as the tube of one well is 
descending, the other is being' drawn up ; and thus they get a 
continued alternate motion without loss of power. Connected 
with the mouth of the well is a shallow stone cistern, into which 
the lower end of the tube is placed, when it rises above the orifice. 
A plug is then withdrawn, and the contents are discharged into 
the cistern. The ascent of the strap averages ahont a foot a 
second. One well - we examined was from five to six hundred feet 
deep 5 another was eight to nine hundred ; another was above a 
thousand^ but we were told that some were considerably over 
two thousand feet. Father Imbert speaks of one more than 
three thousand feet deep, on which they had been engaged boring 
for about a dozen years. * The average time consumed in boring 
a well is about three years, and the cost about ten thousand taels. 
There are said to he many hundreds in the neighbourhood,* some 
even named thousands, which is not improbable. The topography 
published in 1717 gives the number in the district as 614, but it 
has probably been greatly increased since that time. Father 
Imbert speaks of some tens of thousands within an area of about 
thirty miles long by about twelve or fifteen miles in breadth, f 
In some of them we detected a faint smell of gas, but it was 
scarcely perceptible. Some few of the wells we were told 
produced a very little petroleum of a green colour, hut nothing 
jBufficzent to become an article of commerce. From the stone 

* Chinese Repository, Voi. 19, p. 399. 

f do. do. do. p, 325, ‘n 
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cistoii; the brine is conveyed by bamboo pipes to the boiling' 
house. This is sometimes in the immediate neighbourhood ; but 
in other cases it is at a great distance, even as much as five miles 
or more; the aquaduct consisting simply of these bamboo trunks 
joined end to end. In some of the boiling houses we found as 
many as twenty or more furnaces, with so many strong iron 
boilers, each about five feet diameter and five or six inches deep. 
After the process of boiling is carried on for a day or more^ 
during which time new brine is added as the evaporation proceeds^ 
the result is a huge cake of salt, about five hundred pounds weighty 
and as hard as a stone. These cakes are broken into smaller 
pieces and are then ready for the market. The retail price there,, 
after customs have been paid, is thirty five cash the catty. The 
following morning as our boat was slowly toiling up the rapids^ 
we walked on a few miles to the town of Neu-hwa-ke, a place of 
some twenty to thirty thousand inhabitants, where these wells 
are very numerous, and we have every facility to confirm our 
experience of the previous day. The hill in which most of these 
are sunk is called the Hung-yen shan, Red precipice 

, hill,^^ on the top of which is one of -those singular formations 
called Fairy bridges. As the sun was not very high above tbe 
horizon when we passed, and we were on the other side of the hill,, 
the stream of light that shot through the aperture gave an 
extremely pretty effect. The rook was soft disintegrating sand- 
stone. We could not 'get an opportunity to see the process of 
boring, blit found one of the instruments they employ in a 
blacksmith^s shop. It was a square iron rimer about ten or 
twelve inches long besides the shank, and two inches thick at the 
larger end, the edges jagged with large notches alternately in 
opposite directions. This was fixed to an iron spindle, and worked 
up and down in the manner used for husking rice. The famous 
Fire wells and Oil wells are at Tsze4m tdng, a place 

two or three days distant to the east. 

Early in the afternoon of the same day we reached the 
Ma'^gans'han or Saddle hill,” a very conspicuous isolated rock 
on the left hank^ with high hold red cliffs and two depressions 
on the summit. The fissures in the rock assume some very 
fantastic forms, and in places the cypress trees are seen growing 
downwards. The natives trace the forms of a horse^s head in the 
northern end; and with the exception of a little imperfection 
about the ears, the resemblance is tolerably accurate. Immediately 
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beyond is ill Wbo-yew shan, another prominent hill densely 
wooded with large trees. On the northernmost pinnacle^ a 
truncated pagoda-like structure is seen through the trees^ 
immediately below which is a precipitous red cliff. The old name 
of the hill was Woo-neu shan or Black ox hill/’ as from its 
jutting position^ it was thought to resemble an ox standing in the 
water. Before reaching this we had the prefectural city of 
Kea-ting full in view, and were at the confluence of two rivers. 
The westernmost is one of two outlets to the river Yang-keang, 
which though scarcely if at all inferior to the eastern, is yet 
considered the tributary. The main trunk of this river, called 
the Ta-too lio^ is a continuation of the Kin-chmn 

river, which rises far away to the north-west in the Kokonor 
region. Entering the province of Sze-chuen, it crosses the 
borough lands of Tsih-lmh and Mow-hung ^ enters the 

prefecture of Ya-chow, where it first takes the name of 

Ta-too, and receives the united waters of a multitude of small 
tributaries from the frun Ta-tseen loo region. Still flowing 
southward for several hundred le^ it then bends abruptly towards 
the east and receives the united waters of a number of minor 
affluents some of which pass the district city of Tdng-he. 

In its onward course it passes the borough town of Qo-peen 
on the south, and when near the city of Kea-ting, receives the 
Tdng e heang^ an affluent, nearl}^ if not quite equal to 
the original stream in volume. It thus traverses a course of five 
hundred miles within the boundaries of Sze-chuen province, 
gathering up the contributions of innumerable feeders throughout 
the whole length. The Tsing-e, though much inferior to the 
Ta-too in extent, is probably from its position, tlie more important 
river of the two. Its head-waters rise in the neighbourhood of 
Mow-kung, and entering the prefecture of Ya-chow, two of its 
channels pass the district city of ^ ill Loo-sTian, then uniting’, 
flow southward, and receive a collection of small streams from 
the neighbourhood of the departmental city of Teen-tseuen 
in the west, while a few miles further there is a much larger 
accession from a number of streams, one of which passes the 
district city of Yung-ldng. The stream then flows past the 
prefectural city, and receiving two or three considerable affluents, 
one of which passes the district city of ^ llj Mhig-slian on the 
north, it enters the prefecture of Kea-ting, passes the district 
cities of H%mg-ya and Keo-heangy and receives a 
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iinited tritetary, the principal brancli of which passes the district 
city of Go-mei; a short distance beyond which it joins the 
Ta~too river^ and the junction stream enters the Min under the 
name of the Yang'-keang\ A second debouchure of this river 
skirts the southern wall of the city, thus forming* a delta of nearly 
equilateral dimensions each side about a mile and half in length. 
The strength of the current from this river is very great, and 
notwithstanding the precaution and skill employed by our 
boatmen, they failed in their first attempt to effect a landing 
against che city, and we were swept over to the east side. There 
ropes are attached to the bank, for boats to pull up by, and after 
working up the Min in this manner for nearly half a mile, we 
crossed to the city without difficulty. 

The violence with which the waters of the Yang-keang dash 
against the opposite cliffy produces a rapid of very formidable 
character, known as the Filli-tow tan. The ac^oining 

hill is named the Ling-yiin ^lian, and also the yLlHlfi 

Xm-Hmg skan, ^^Hine summit hill” being indicative of its confi- 
guration. In the early part of the 8th centuiy, a Buddhist 
priest named Hae-tung conceived the idea of a huge figure 
of Buddha, to avert the incident dangers, a design which was 
brought to completion after nineteen years labour j and there the 
figure now stands in a recess of the rock, an image of 
Me-Wi Buddha, the most gigantic piece of sculpture in China, 
and perhaps in the world. Pan Ching-ta, who visited the place 
in A.D. 117? j gives the height of the figure as 860 feet, 
circumference of the head 100 feet, and breadth of the eyes 
20 feet. The ears he says were made of wood, and the whole 
was screened by a thirteen story pavilion. The Topography 
agrees tolerably with the above numbers. I should have been 
disposed to estimate it much less^ but appearances are very 
deceptive sometimes. Pigures forty and fifty feet in height on 
the same cliffy look quite pigmies by the side of the brohdignagnian 
Buddha. No vestige of a building now remains in front, it being 
entirely open to the weather. Whether it be a freak of nature, 
or the work of some waggish priest I know not, hut suspect the 
latter ; for the vegetation on the crown appears so trimmed as to 
form a perfect head of hair while creeping plants are pendent 
from the upper lip, much resembling a moustache. 

Both in this and the adjoining cliffs, the caves of the Man-tsze 

are very numerous, and some are found also on the right hank. 

0 
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Two or three days journey np the Ta-too river is the jj^jg 
Oo-md mountain^ the seat of an immense Buddhist establishment; 
almost without a rival j the celebrity of which is about on a par 
with that of Tae-shaU; the rallying point of Confuciamsm in 
Shan-tung; and Woo-tang shaU; the head quarters of Taouism 
in Hoo-pih. The scenery in the neighbourhood of Kea-ting is 
very picturesque; and indeed all the way up the MiU; the views 
are scarcely excelled; even if equalled on the Yang-tsze. The 
humpback deformity is very common among the people in 
Kea-ting; a circumstance of which they find a ready solution; in 
the maladjustment of the Fimg-slmuy. An active business is 
carried on in the city. Silk seems to be the principal production 
and manufacture; a large proportion of the population being 
engaged in it. This is the centre of the white silk region; but 
the yellow is also very common. 

Prom this place to the provincial' city; the journey is generally 
performed by land; and occupies five days ; as it is but a small 
part of the year that the river is navigable so higdi up. We were 
fortunate in arriving at a time when there was no difficulty in 
this matter; either way being open to us 5 and it suited us far 
better to proceed by water; although it took double the time. On 
the morning of the 14th we left the northern suburb of Kea-ting; 
where a stone bridge crosses the Chuh-kung ke; a stream rising at 
5*^ Sldlb-neu hill on the north-west. A little above this on the 
left bank is the Ne ke; a larger stream; the upper waters of which 
pass the district city of Tdng-yen in the department of 

Tsze. Early in the forenoon we reached a large shingle flat in 
front of the village of Hwan-leang tsuy; which extended far out; 
causing a sharp bend and consequently swift current, which cost 
our men a good deal of time and trouble. Prom a short distance 
above the city, the hills on the left bank recede from the river, 
while the right hank gradually increases in height, till we have 
a continuous range of hills down to the water’s edge. The river 
is a great width in some places, hut for the most part very 
shallow. Shoals and islands are numerous, which divert the 
principal channel into a very tortuous course. Just after passing 
a high; well-wooded and cultivated island, the river opens out 
very wide, takes a sudden bend eastward and then northward; a 
short distance beyond which we stopped for the night, above the 
village of Laou-kwan-jdn meaou, only ten miles from the city. 
During the day we passed some large ;^laiitatioiis of the Insect- 
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wax tree. A good deal of this is cultivated in the immediate vici- 
nity of the city, and Mr. John discovered some several days before 
reaching Kea-ting. So much has been written on this singular 
production^ that I can scarcely hope to throw any new light on 
the subject. The tree on which we found it is called by the 
natives the Plh-ldshooj White-wax tree’’ and resembles 

so closely the Tung-tmig,^ that only a close inspection can 
discover the dilference. In the Pun-Uam Materia MedicU; the 
first authority quoted^ calls it the Tung-tsing; but Le She- chin, 
the author of the work remarks that though it resembles the 
Tung-tsing, it is a different tree. Such is the testimony of 
intelligent natives also, though many call it the Tung-tsing. 
I suppose it is merely a botanical variety. The crop seemed to 
be just in perfection at the time we were there, and the plantations 
wore very mxich the appearance of a snowy day, so completely 
were the branches enveloped in the substance. The only thing 
in which I observed a disagreement with the accounts published 
by foreigners was, that the wax was not the least translucent. 
It was snow-white and as opaqire as tallow. The insects ( Coccus 
pe-h were of a dark brown colour, an indication that the 
season was approaching its end. 

* I am informed by Dr. McCartee of Ningpo that the Tung-tsing is the 
Ligustrum lucidum of botanists; but he remarks that all although it grows 
very plentifully in that neighbourhood, he never saw or heard of the Coccus 
on it. I may add precisely the same testimony for Shanghae, In the' last 
volume of the Chinese Repository, p. 424, is an article on this subject, 
written by Dr. Macgowau, and marked by the characteristic clearness of all 
Ms productions, in which he gathers up the various known facts, collected 
from native and foreign sources. In this he gives the name of the wax tree 
as Ligustrum lucidum. In an editorial note to the same, Professor Julien is 
quoted, as giving the Tong-tsing as one of the wax-bearing trees, which he 
translates by the Lagustnm glahra. Two other trees he names also bearing 
the wax-insect;' — the NiU’-tching^ which he calls the Mhus succedanea; but I 
fmd HofEmann and Schultes (in the “ Journal Asiatique for Oct.-— Nor. 
1852) calls the NiU'-tcliingy the Ligustrum japonicum of Thunborg, and 

** OlectcsoB of Endlicher. Another variety is given as the Ligustrum obtusi-^ 
folium of Siebold and Zuccarini, and LigustrumJ^alifolium of Haskarl. The 
same authority states the Hhus succedanea to be the Vegetable-wax tree, which 
is a very different article from the Insect wax. Sibold, in the “ Verhandelingen 
van bet Bataviaasch Genootschap,* ** ^ gives the Hhus succedanea as the name 
of the Varnish tree, A short notice of the Insect wax is given by the Jesuit 
missionary Magaillans in the I7th century, but his information does not 
appear to be the result of personal observation. The earliest circumstantial 
account of the process by any European writer that I have met with, is a 
short mmoire by the Jesuit Pother Ghanseaume, in the Letters ^dihantes et 
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During’ tlie night there was a sudden rise in the water, and 
the following day it was no longer clear as before, but had 
changed to a dark muddy colour. We found the right bank for 
several miles lined with the Wax tree; and during the day passed 
a great number of the Man-tsze caves on both sides of the river. 
Two or three miles beyond the village of Pan-seaou ke, the hills 
close in on both sides, and we enter the Lo-han hea^ 

Arhan^s gorge.” Some of the hills on the right there, are very 
precipitous and densely woods, occasionally exhibiting a sylvan 
scene of rare beauty. There we find several varieties of the 
weeping [cypress, many species of fir, the wax tree, tallow tree, 
mulberry tree, mountain ash, the Tung-nut tree, the fan palm, a 
few plantains, and many other tress, of which I cannot tell the 
names, the variety of the foliage giving’ wondrous effect to the 
tout-ememUe, Immediately on emerging from this gorge, which 
is about three miles long, the river widens out, and the country 
has a much more open appearance. A mile or two beyond is the 
mouth of the Kin-neu ho on the right bank, a river that rises 

curieuses,” (Paris, 1781.) vol. 23, pp. 146 s.q. written about the middle of the 
18th century. He speaks of two kinds of trees which produce the wax, but 
his discription is confined to one, which he calls the Kan-la-ehu, or ^^Bry 
wax-tree,” which is evidently the tree we saw. The other kind which he 
calls the Choui4a-chou or Aquatic wax-tree,” he merely speaks of from 
hearsay. Grosier, Duhalde and subsequent writers have relied very much 
on this father’s account ; but still it does not seem very clear how many 
different species, and what are really the trees that produce the wax. What 
is the Shwuy^a-^slioo or “ Aquatic wax tree ” does not appear to be 

very well known. Hoffmann and Schultes call it the Ligustrum Ibota. Hr, 
McCartee (who appears to be the unacknowledged source of the principal 
information on the subject in recent European works,) tells me that when 
he began to enquire about the wax, the natives informed him that it was 
produced on the Skwuy-kieuh-shu or Water orange,” and says, when after 
two years search for it, he found the insect on the tree, he recognized it as 
one of the Fraxinm, and thinks it may possibly be the Slmuy-la-shoo of the 
Chinese. Snch is the specir^ figured in Fortune’s “ Residence among the 
Chinese” p. 147 in the <<i||bener’s Chronicle ” for July, 1863, and in 
Hanbury’s Materia Medic^j^. 41. He adds: — ^Dr. Bradley searched for 
the Wax insect at Snowy valley in the summer season, and brought me a 
branch of a small tree resembling a Betula upon which was wax, with the 
insects flying about it like bees/' The same friend gives we an extract from 
the letter of a native correspondent at Kin-hwa, who states that there are 
three different trees that hear the insect the Tung-tsing, the 
Zuh-keo-tsze {Hex or Holly) and the Yuen-che-hwa, which last we 

have failed to identify. ^ 
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among the Wan-sung laills^ on the northern boundary of 
Kea-keang’ district. 

On the 16th we passed several Man-tsze caves, some of a large 
size ; also the Sin -mo, a river of considerable magnitude which 
rises among the hills in the south-west of Tan-ltmg district, 
passes the district city, and flows south-east to the Min, receiving 
on the way a large tributary from the Red cliif ” hills on the 
north. Some of the Leaou tribes are said to have been 
settled on its banks at a recent period, k. little later we passed 
a stream on the left coming from the Chow-liea hills, in the 
north of Tsing-yen district j and a few miles beyond, arrived at 
the district city of Tsing-shin in the department of Mei. This 
is enclosed by a red sandstone wall, and looks rather poor 
inside. The principal business street is from the east to the west 
gates, and a considerable proportion of the inhabitants are depend- 
ent on the silk trade. 

In the forenoon of the 17th we passed the Yu-shay shwuy, a 
stream flowing in from the north-east, which rises among the 
hills in the north-east of ^ ^ Jin-slww prefecture, between thirty 
and forty miles distant. Towards evening we were opposite the 
mouth of the Le-tseuen keang, a river rising from two sources 
among the ^f| Pwan-hcng hills on the northern boundary of 
the department which unite about four miles to the north-west of 
the city, and receiving a tributary fi’om the PeiMiea hills, . 
the junction stream flows south-east to the Min. 

Early in the morning of the 18th we were at the departmental 
city of Mei, in front of which are two large islands, one of which 
prevents boats getting close up to the walls. Inside the south 
gate we found it very poorly inhabited j and the western portion 
seems to be mostly open ground ^ but there are several busy 
streets in the eastern quarter. 

Soon after starting on the 19th, on turning a sharp bend in 
the river, we were in sight of the city of Pang-shan, a poor- 
looking place standing in about hal|d|i^ from the river, and 
connected by a little suburb ; but we^PIsed it without going 
ashore. About a mile beyond, a stream from the Pwan-lung 
hills discharges on the right. Three or four miles above this we 
reached the town of Keang'-kow on the left, where there is a 
confluence of two rivers. Geographically viewed, the western is 
probably the more important, and is considered the main trunk 
of the Min 5 but the easytern which was our course, is invested 
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with a higher interest politically and commercially^ as being the 
direct route to the provincial city. From this point we are about 
entering on the great plain of Cliing-too, and an inspection of 
the plan of the watercourses of the country. Prom the Min 
mountain range^ bordering on Tibet; the drainage of numerous 
watersheds all converge towards one central channel; which; 
confined within its rocky bed; enlarges with every successive 
accretion; till it reaches the district city of Bjtvan. There 
however, as if impatient of its long restraint, it takes advantage 
of the level country; to branch out into a multitude of divarica- 
tions, forming a perfect network of minor currents; to the 
extinction of the main channel. These which are all included 
within the provincial prefecture, may be divided into three series. 
The northernmost series from part of the head waters of the T^o 
river, which has been previously noticed. The western series some 
of the ramifications of which pass the departmental city of 
and the district cities of S511 Wcm-heangy 
Chwang-lmD^ndL 8in-tsiny after reuniting the vagrant streams, 

receives a very large accession of affluents from the west, of which 
some of the streams pass the departmental city of jCp K^e%mg and tlie 
district cities of Ta-yih and Foo-keang, The central 
and less intricate series is the one enclosing the city of Ching-too, 
the principal stream of which, called the Foo-ho we were 

ascending. The united waters of all these channels meeting in 
a point opposite Keang-kow, we observed a very marked difference 
in the character of the river from that point upwards. Besides 
the great i^eduction in the volume of water, the islands were so 
numerous, that with the consequent expansion of the stream, it 
was very difficult to trace the hanks. During the following days 
of our upward course, we observed a great many of the undershot 
water- wheels called Tung-chay, used for irrigating the fields. 

A very accurate descrqDtion of these is given by Sir G. Staunton.*^ 
They are no doubt economical and effective 'when in use, but for 
the greater part of the y^r they are turning round to no purpose, 
the natural result of which was seen in the broken down condition 
of many of them. But there is a much greater evil connected 
with them, in the obstruction they cause to the navigation. 
They are a detestable nuisance to the trackers, whose lines are 

* ‘‘ An antlientic account of an embassy from tbe King of Great Britain to 
the Emperor of Cbina,” 4to. vol. 2 pp. 500 sq. 
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ipver running foul of them; and at times can only be cleared at 
considerable difficulty and some risk. This is probably one of the 
things that would only be tolerated in a country like China; 
where inconveniences are borne with stoical fortitude; rather than 
make innovations on ancestral customs. During the day we had 
a range of low hills on the left; and observed a great many of the 
Man-tsze caves some of which were rapidly disappearing under 
the quarryman’s hammer. 

In the forenoon of the following day we passed the Kwang-lung 
Jte or Yellow dragon stream,” on the left; connected with 
which is a tradition, that in the year A.D. 219, a yellow dragon 
was observed for nine days in the water. More of the Man-tsze 
caves appeared in the cliffs on the right bank; and at the village 
of Koo-fuh-tung is a curious temple, built against the face of the 
cliff; nearly a hundred feet high; in which both Buddhist and 
Taouist shrines find a place; but the principal idol is a figure of 
Amida Buddha in a cavernous chamber on the south side, from 
which the temple takes its name. A range of low hills on each 
side of the river again restore it to something like a manageable 
outline. 

About midday on the Slst, we parted company finally with the 
hills till reaching our terminus, and only saw them afterwards as 
distant ranges across the plain. Boating is very tedious at this 
part on account of the shallows ; and in some places the current 
runs very strong; so much so, that our men twice lost control of 
the boat during the afternoon, and we were carried some way 
down. 

Within a mile of our starting place on the following morning, 
we came to the first bridge that had crossed our course. Thera 
are seven openings, the two end ones being arches, and the five 
middle ones have planks thrown across from pier to pier. It is named 
the TJrh-keang-she-keaou, from a temple adjoining, dedicated to 
the spirit of the jUil UrJi-Tieang^ ^^Two rivers,” which designation 
the river goes by from this point npw^ds, hearing reference to 
the two streams that flow past Ching-too on the north and south, 
uniting in one a short distance below the city. Another name 
for the river in this part is the Kiu-lteang, Embroidery 
river,” in allusion to the reputed excellence of its water for washing 
embroidery, an article which is extensively manufactured in the 
vicinity, Immediately above the bridge we pass the mouth of 
the Sin-keae ho, a larg% affluent on the right, and our course 
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becomes still more contracted. At the town of Chung*-hing-chang*j 
a mile or two beyond, is a handsome stone bridge of seven arches 
across the river. Along the hanks of the Min there is considerable 
architectural display in the temples and other public buildings ^ 
and the miniature pagoda-like turrets erected to the honour of 
Wan-chang the God of Literature, form a very tasteful relief in 
the landscape. There is much variety of design and some of 
them are highly artistic. Late in the afternoon we passed the 
mouth of the Tsow-ma ho, also called the Nuy-lieangy 

Inner river,” which passes south of the district city of Pe 
and the provincial city 5 while the river we were ascending is 
named the Wae-lieangy Outer river,” and flows on the 

north side, to a point above the city of Pe, where the two diverge 
from a common centre. 

Early in the following* forenoon we reached Ching-too, passed 
under a red stone bridge connecting the eastern suburb, and 
anchored a little below the east gate. The river was running very 
strong, apparently deep and muddy ; an efiect due to a sudden 
rise. Another bridge crosses the river, facing the east gate. 
This has a horizontal roadway, and a row of sheds on each side 
from end to end. Beyond this bridge boats do not proceed } so 
we had reached the highest navigable point on that branch of the 
Min, A swift flowing river skirts the southern wall of the city, 
the ends connecting with the Inner and Outer rivers respectively. 
Outside the northern wall is a wide city ditch, but nearly choked 
up with reeds and other vegetable productions. 

The city is about thirteen miles in circumference, including 
the Lesser city, which is attached to the west side. The walls 
are in excellent repair. There are a number of handsome streets, 
especially that from the east gate. The shops are well stocked and 
many of them shew signs of opulence. Native productions of 
every kind are procurable, and foreign goods are quite common, 
both articles of utility and objects of taste and luxury. One street 
is devoted principally to clock dealers and mag amis de Tnjouterie, 
French and English pictures are exposed for sale, and now and 
again we meet with an aspirant who can speak a little English. 
On one occasion I was detained by a polite young man to hear 
him repeat his lesson, and help him over some of his difficulties. 
Of course to a great part of the city the preceding remarks are 
inapplicable, but taking it as a whole, I should not hesitate to say 
that Ohing-too is the finest Ohinese city I have seen. Readers 
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of Chinese history, especially those familiar with the turbulent 
period of the 3rd century, will find objects innumerable to interest 
them in Sze-chuen. Ching-too is notable in this view, as having 
been the imperial city of the short-lived dynasty of Shuh or the 
Posterior Han. There is the burial place of Chaou-leih Te the 
founder, better known by the name Lew Pei. The Hwmig- 
clmg or Imperial city, inside the walls of Ching-too, still 
remains, a traditional memento of his royal residence. The area 
is now occupied by an Examination Hall, said to accommodate 
from ten to twenty thousand students. The whole has been 
restored within the last few years, and although some of the 
ancient names are retained, scarcely a vestige of the original 
buildings remain. I was pointed to some rockery and ornamental 
work in the garden, as relics of the original, hut there was only 
a fragment here and there that bore the marks of great antiquity. 
Eight wells also called the Pa-ltwa imig are said to he 

of the same antiquity. One I was told had no bottom. 

While we were at the capital, a plague was raging in the city, 
and people were dying at the rate of eighty per day. The epidemic 
was a kind of cholera called Mo-liM ping. Consequent 

on this there was an extraordinary display of idol processions 
through the city, with a view to avert the calamity,- and as it is 
just at such times that the people become more than ordinarily 
excited, I take it as a proof of the pacific character of the popula- 
tion, that we mixed freely in the crowd without the slightest 
molestation. We found them remarkably well disposed towards 
us, and I cannot recall anything offensive during our intercourse 
with them.* Indeed the same may he said almost of our journey 

* Up to recent times, almost the only European author £rom whom we 
have any account of Ching-too, is Marco Polo, once maligned for his want 

of veracity, hut now as generally vindicated. It is interesting to compare the 
brief notes of this old traveller with the actual state of the country. Of this 
city he says: — Having travelled those twenty stages through a mountainous 
country, you reach a plain on the confines of Manji, where there is a district 
named Sin-din-fu, hy which name also the larjl and noble city, its capital, 
formerly the seat of many rich and powerful kings, is called. The circum- 
ference of the city is twenty miles.”.,.... ** The city is watered hy many con- 
siderable streams, which, descending from the distant mountains, surround 
and pass through it in a variety of directions. Some of these rivers are half 
a mile in width, others are two hundred paces, and very deep, over which 
are built several large and handsome stone bridges, eight paces in breadth, 
their length being greater or loss according to the size of the stream. Prom 
one extremity to the other tlie^'e is a row of maiblo pillars on each side, which 
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tlirougliont from tlie time we entered Sze-clixien. The officials, 
if tliey did not exliibit that cordial familiarity that we meet with 
in some places^ wei*e at least respectful in most instances^ as it 
was our custom to announce ourselves formally to them, on our 
arrival at a city, and they never in any case ofiered to obstruct us. 
We went among the people freety and openly as Europeans, and 
were accepted as such, withoxxt any noisy demonstration^ and I 
trust and believe that our visit will bave the effect of strengthening 
any favourable tendency that may have previously existed in 
reference to foreigners. 


support tlie roof; for here the l>ritlgos liave very liaudsome roofs, constracted 
of wood, oruamented. with paintings of a red colour, and covered with tiles. 
Throughout the whole length also there ai'e neat apartments and shops, where 
all sorts of trades are carried on. One of the bnildiugs, larger than the rest, 
is occupied by the ofheorH who collect the duties on provisions and merchandise, 
and a toll from persons who puss the bridge. In this way, it is said, his 
majesty receives daily the sum of a hundred bosants of gold. These rivens, 
uniting their streams below the city, contribute to form the mighty river 
called the Kian, whose course, before it discharges itself into the ocean, is 
equal to a Imilired days joiumey; but of -its properties occasion will be taken 
to speak in a subsecpient part of this hook. On these rivers and in the parts 
adjacent are many towns and fortilied places, and the vessels are numerous 
in which large quantities of merchandise are transported to and from the 
city. The people of the ])rovince are idolatorB,^\./^In the city there are 
• manufactures particuhiidy of very line cloths and of crapes or gauzes.” 

My own notes were written before referring to this old authority, but it 
will be seen there is a general agreement between the two. Indeed making 
duo allowance for the time that has elapsed, Polo’s account is not a very 
incorrect description for the present day. I suppose ^‘^Sin-din-fu” is an error 
of transcript for Sin-du-fu, a sufficient approximation to Ching-too foo. 
Relics still remain of the '‘rich and powerful kings.” The “mile” in his 
naiTative is an uncertain measure. He speaks of “many consi derahle streams,” 
— ^which surround and pass through the city. I have already spoken of those 
surrounding the city; but inside the walls, there is scarcely anything beyond 
the magnitude of a ditch; an insignificant stream entering the river on the 
east side of the city. This stream however, the Kin-slmxiy ho re- 

presents a considerable-sized canal rimning throxigh the city from west to 
east, that existed and was navigated by boats doling the Yuen dynasty. 
It was first opened up during the Tang, but in th^ course of time was choked 
up and ceased to flow. Early in the 11th century, the channel was again 
cleai'cd, and in less than a century it again became impassable, till about the 
year 1125, when the channel was once more renewed, widened out, and the 
embankments restored. Three subsequent restorations took place in the 12th 
century, and the next historical notice we have of it is in the latter part of 
the 14th century, when the viceroy’s official residence was built on the south 
side, and it received its present designation; so^^that in Marco Polo’s time it 
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Among the productions of Sze-clmen I have already mentioned 
Gold, Coal, Salt, Silk, Insect wax, Vegetable tallow, Opium, 
Tobacco, Coarse Porcelain and Enabroidery. To these I may add 
a few other prominent articles without any pretension to an 
exhaustive list : — Silver, Copper, Iron, Lead, Quicksilver, Cinna- 
bar, Cedar, Pine, San-muh (wood), Bamboo, Varnish, Hemp, 
Grass-cloth, Tea, Sugar, Indigo, Paper, Fans, Horsewhips, Um- 
brellas, Lamp-wicks, Grass-shoes, Wine, Fruits, Spices, Scents 
and Medicines in great variety and abundance. 

mnst have been in an efficient state, and in common nse for the intra-mnral 
transport of goods. The last restoration we read of was in the year 1731; 
but the present state of this old watercourse seems now again to call for 
renewed efforts, in order to restore it to the efficiency of ancient times. 
The bridges are sufficient to strike a stranger's notice, and although those 
that existed in Polo's time must have long since disappeared, yet we may 
believe that the present erections are very much after the old model; and 
indeed the existing descriptions give some notion of the stately figure they 
must have exhibited. A modern editor remarks: — “This peculiarity of the 
bridges in Sze-chnen is not noticed in the meagre accounts wc have of that 
province, which all resolve themselves into the original inforreition given by 
P. Martini, in his Atlas Sinensis, (1666)." This peculiaiity however does 
exist to the present day, almost identically as Polo describes it; unless it be 
the toll on passengers, which I have not met with. “A hundred days " seems 
a long time for the downwai-d journey. The Prench version says “eighty 
or a hundred,” and we must remember the slow rate at which junks usually 
travel except under pressure. Pan Ching-ta in a journey down the river in 
1177, occupied rather more than four months from Ching-too to Soo-chow 
in Koang-soo. “Pine cloth, crape and gauze” arc still articles of manu- 
facture in Cliing-to6. 
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EEFOBT OF AN EXPLOEATION OF THE NEW COURSE 
OF THE YELLOW RIVER. 

4 

By N. ELIAS, Jb., b. b. g. s, 

L 

The new Yellow Riyer Raving' become a subject of interest to the 
JN’orth-China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, it was decided 
in the oarly part of last year to send an exploring* party to 
examine and lay down its course; all information upon it received 
up to that time having been of a vague and unsatisfactory nature. 

In accordance with this decision I had the honour of being 
requested to undertake the task, and my plan for carrying it out 
being approved by the Society’s Council, a small party was 
formed for#ie purpose, consisting of Mr. H. G, Hollingworth, 
two Chinese and myself. 

The plan of the jouimey was to go to Chinkiang hy steamer; 
from there to proceed up the Grand Canal until we reached the 
Yellow River; to follow the river down to the neighbourhood of 
its mouth in the Gulf of Petcheli, and up again as far as the 
point where it diverges from its old course, (which was reported 
to be near Ifung in Honan) returning by the river and the 
Grand Canal to Chinkiang'. This plan having' afterwards been 
found practicable, it was carried out. ^ 

As most of the rivers in China are known to he in flood during 
the summer montlas and consequently in an unfavourable state 
for exploring operations, and as those in the northern districts 
are generally frozen over by about the middle of December, the 
autumn was considered the most advantageous season for the 
undertaking, and accordingly the party sterted from Shanghai 
on the 24:th September. 

The Grand Canal between Chinkiang and Tsin-kiang-pu, or 
in other words between the Yang-tsze and the old bed of the 
Yellow River, has been visited and described so frequently of late 
^ years by foreigners, that it is almost unnecessary to touch upon 
it here. Suffice it to say that it is everywhere in good repair, and. 
the adjacent county" well irrigated and {Apparently in a thriving 
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state botli as regards cultivation^ and to judge by tlie aspect of 
the towns on and near its banks, as regards trade also. 

After crossing tbe old Yellovr Eiver however, a part of tlie 
canal somewhat less known, is reached j and the flourishing 
condition of the country is no longer noticeable: on the contrary, 
for a distance of about one hundred and fifty miles, tliough the 
canal itself is in tolerably good working order, the country in its 
vicinity has an arid, sterile appearance, and is hut thinly popuIatecL 
There are few towns or villages, and what there are seem neither 
populous nor busy, though they are not in ruins and bear but few 
traces of rebel devastation, general poverty being the prevailing 
feature. Although the country bordering on this portion of the 
canal is a part of the district lately infested by the Nienfei, yet these 
would appear to he less the cause of this general poverty than 
one of the effects of it; the source of both evils being more prohahty 
the want of irrigation which has existed siuce the Yellow Eiver 
has flowed to the north of the Shantung ranges. The canal 
which at one time was so deep that in many places the level of 
the water was above that of the adjacent couifcy, is now 
everywhere considerably below it, rendering irrigation even at a 
short distance from its banks without mechanical appliances 
almost an impossibility. Even the dry bed of the Soma lake is 
scarcely cultivated on account of its elevation above the level of 
tlie canal, though it is only separated from it in some parts by a 
bank of a few yards in width. It is true that this lake appears 
never to have been more than a shallow flood lagoon ; nevertheless 
it was some feet below the general level of the country and was 
connected with the canal by means of watercourses and sluice 
gates, and if this is difficult to irrigate how much more so must 
be the country above and beyond it? 

This one hundred and lifty miles being passed over, the Wei- 
slian (sometimes called Yll-shan) lake is reached at a small village 
called Han-chuang-clia. This is the most southern of a chain of 
lakes or rather lag'oons which stretch from far to the south of Han- 
chuang-cha (I believe from near Su-chau-foo on the old Yellow 
Eiver) to within a few miles of Tsi-ning-chow which constitute 
the only important feeder of the Grand Canal to the southward. 
In the summer they merg'e one into the other and form a 
continuous sheet of water, though very shallow in parts. In winter, 
when the water is low, these shallow parts are mere morasses 
wliich divide the sheet fnto three or four separate lagoons. 
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In former days tlie canal ran in some places by tlie side of these 
lagoons, and in others through portions of them, but being, 
everywhere embanked on both sides it was only dependent upon 
them for its supply of water, the canal itself forming an unob- 
structed means of communication throughout the j^-ear. Of late 
years however, this section of the canal has been allowed to go 
to ruin, and those portions only are used which run through the 
morasses existing in the dry season, the lagoons themselves 
forming elsewdiere the only channel for navigation. 

Near the northern limit of these lagoons stands the city of 
Tsi-ning-cliow, the first place of any importance on the canal 
north of Tsin-kiang-pu; it is said to he a place of considerable 
trade in ordinary times, but for the greater part of last year it 
was made one of the principal camps of Li Futai’s soldiery, and 
is consequently not in a very flourishing condition at present. 
It has an inner and an outer wall, the former apparently new, 
and on the plain outside the city are numbers of stockades of 
different dimensions dotted about in every direction. 

Still prci(jteding northward at a distance from Tsi-ning-chow 
of about twenty-five miles, the summit level of the canal is reached 
near a small town called Nan-^wang. It is here that the river 
Wen falls into the canal, a portion of its waters flowing to the 
south, and the rest to the north, precisely as described by Staunton 
and other writers. The Wen is a small stream, scarcely twenty 
yards broad at the confluence, the canal at the same point being 
even less than that. Its course is from the N. E., and it is said 
to take its rise amongst some hills which are plainly visible in 
that direction. The currents of both are very inconsiderable 5 
certainly under one mile an hour. 

About thirty miles beyond Nan-wang we come to the new 
Yellow River, the canal for that distance being extremely narrow 
and shallow 5 a mere ditch in fact running between embankments 
large enough to confine a stream of infinitely greater volume. 

The hanks along nearly the whole of the Grand Canal between 
the old and new beds of the Yellow River, excepting those portions 
bordering on, or traversing the lag^oons, are surmounted by 
earthen walls crenellated after the fashion of city walls, behind 
which are stockades at intervals of every few miles. All this 
work has the appearance of being' recently constructed, though 
in many places it is already being broken up by the country 
people to make room for cultivation, for they can ill afford to lose 
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the strip of land immediately adjacent to and irrigated by the canaL 
The villages also show an attempt at fortification^ most of them 
being surrounded by earthen or mud walls and moats^ and indeed 
many solitary farms have some species of defensive work round 
them^ and in most cases a small square brick tower within* 
These towers are rarely met with to the south of the province of 
Shantung. They are probably the Water Castles ” mentioned by 
the historian of the Dutch Embassy. 

A journey of nearly four hundred miles on the Grand Oanal^ 
such as I have here attempted in a few words to describe, brought 
our party on the l?th of October to the southern hank or rather 
^^limit” of the new Yellow Kiver, near a small hut busy town 
. called Nan-shan. 

The river at this point has no defined bed, hut flows over a 
belt of country some ten to twelve miles in width, having merely 
the appearance of a fiat, level district in a state of inundation; 
patches of ground, trees and even villages cropping up here and 
there; the Grand Canal traversing it in a general N. W. direction 
until it reaches the northernmost channel of the at Pa-li- 
miau^ some fifteen miles from Nan-shan. Along this fifteen mile» 
the canal banks have been carried away in a number of places 
by die Yellow River breaking across them. The gaps are sometimes 
half a mile or more wide, and the current rushing through these 
almost obliterates the course of the canal and renders the navigation 
upon it difficult. For dreariness and desolation no scene can 
exceed that which the Yellow River here presents. Everything 
natural and artificial is at the mercy of the muddy dim-coIoured 
waters, as they sweep on their course towards the sea; a flood not 
likely to subside, and a doubly mischievous one from the fact of 
its ever moving onwards with a swift current. 

The Grand Canal is now dry from the Yellow River northwards 
as far as Lin -tsin-chow, or in other words it ends here, that 
portion N. of the summit level being merely a tributary of the 
Yellow River. During the two months of the year however^ 
when the river is in flood and at its highest level, enough water 
it is said flows into the dry bed of the canal, to form a navigable 
stream as far as Lin-tsin^ where it connects with the Wai-ho* 
Thus for some ten months in the year there is no water commu- 
nication towards the north beyond the Yellow River. 

Near the southern limit of the river is a channel running in a 
general N< N. E. directi^iin, down which junks of a considerable 

r 
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size were seen to be sailing. Being informed however that a more 
important one existed on the northern limits it was decided to 
cross at once and commence the exploration by this latter channel^ 
leaving the southern one until a better opportunity should offer. 
Having crossed accordingly to Pa-li-miau, (a small village eight 
li from Chang-tseu-chin)^ that place was made the first station, 
and the necessary observations for fixing its geographical position 
being obtained, the journey down the river was commenced from 
there on the 20th October, a date, by the way, so far advanced 
in the season as to render the greatest expedition necessary in 
order to complete the journey before the closing of the river by ice. 

After sailing down the northern channel for about nineteen 
miles, a point is reached where it is joined by the southern one, 
and consequently also by all the water which higher up floods 
the country lying between the two. This point is called Yii- 
shan, and the deep, narrow, clean-cut river bed that receives the 
converging waters and leads them to the sea is that which fifteen 
years ago formed the course of the Ta-tsing. Although still 
narrow, some tw’-o hundred and fifty yards hereabouts, there are 
everywhere many indications of the river having been less than 
this before the advent of the Yellow Waters, and to judge by the 
velocity of the current and other circumstances, it has most pro- 
bably become deeper also during the same period. 

Proceeding' down stream, we pass through an open well culti- 
vated country with every here and there low dome shaped hills, 
sometimes detached, sometimes in groups, and backed up by a 
range some four hundred to six hundred feet high running about 
E, and W. which abuts on the river at Yu-shan hut diverges 
from it gradually, the course of the stream being in general a 
W. E. one. The small hills near the river are of a limestone 
formation; the strata perfectly horizontal. The main range was 
not visited, but the hills composing it being similar in shape are 
probably also of the same formation. The stone is quarried hut 
to a very limited extent, and villages within a few hundred yards 
of a quarry are built almost entirely of mud and chopped up reeds. 
Fifty-eight miles from Yli-shan by the windings of the river 
bring us now to the town of Tsi-ho-hien, a small newly walled 
unbusinesslike looking place, which except from the circumstance 
of its being the site of a serious obstruction in the river, would 
hardly call for a word of notice. This obstruction consists of the 
ruins of a stone bridge of some seven arches which at one time 
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spanned the Ta-tsing, but wbicb now would reach onlj about 
three quarters of the distance across the river. There is a space 
between one extremity of it and the left bank of about a hundred 
yards which is used by boats as the only navigable channel. 
The deepest portion of this hundred yards is close under the left 
bank wlxere at the time our party ])assed down (October 21st) 
there was a depth of live feet; and no stones to be felt with the 
lead; the outer portion of the hundred yards channel however, 
would probably not be practicable even at three feet. The bridge 
evidently stands in deep water, six fathoms having been found 
immediately above it and five a few hundred feet below it. The 
right bank is the steep one, and the left, near which is the channel, 
the shelving one, and naturally the shallow side of the reach. Its 
being now nothing but a wreck is of course due to the additional 
force and volume of water in the river for the last fifteen years, 
which it has been unable to withstand. 

It is evident that the ruins of this bridge might he removed, 

• and if no other obstruction existed, the river rendered navigable 
as far as Yii-shaii or within nineteen miles of the Grand Canal. 
Unfortunately however, about three miles below this one, there 
occurs another, though a less formidable obstruction, in the shape 
of a shoal extending right across the river. In this case too the 
deepest side of the reach is the right, and here on the 21st of 
October only eleven feet was found, the bottom rising gradually 
towards the left bank. On the 0th November, when this spot 
was passed a second time, there was but five feet of water in mid- 
stream, and allowing for the fill since the 21st Oetobex' we should 
have only about six or seven feet in the deep passage near the 
right hank. . The length of the shoal would be about two to three 
hundred yards, and is tlie only place above the bar wliere less 
than two fathoms was found in the deep channel. The next 
point of interest we arrive at is Lo-kau, the port of Tsi-nan-foo, 
a long straggling un walled towm on the right bank. Tsi-nan-foo 
itself stands twelve li from the river and not far from the foot of 
the main range of hills which hereabouts average probably from 
eight hundred to one thousand and two hundred feet, and form 
a ratlier picturesque background to the low thickly wooded plain 
upon which the city is built, and which extends for many miles 
on both sides of the river, giving to the country its characteristic 
feature of flat lowland. Although this plain is essentially alluvial, 
yet there rise from it in %is neighbourhood several small wedge- 
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sliaped jagged hills or rather masses of rocks, in sotoe cases heaped 
lip into fantastic shapes, and the fragments near the bases woYn 
into rounded boulders by the action of water. Their height is 
inconsiderable, but being perfectly isolated, sometimes several 
miles of plain intervening between two of them or between one 
and the main range, stamps them at a glance as the direct result 
of igneous action. 

The trade of Tsi-nah-foo is said to be of great importance, but 
as a large proportion of it is carried on by means of cart roads, 
a traveller on the river has but little opportunity of forming an 
opinion of its magnitude. The number of boats seen at Lo-kau 
was not large, and many of them appeared to be merely passing 
through towards the Grand Canal,- The only article of commerce 
noticed in any quantity was salt which had come up the river 
from Tie-men-quan. Goal is met with as an article of trade both 
here and at other places on the Yellow River, and is used for 
cooking and other purposes to, I believe, a considerable extent; it 
is of a rather bituminous nature, and is sold at the rate of 1,200 
cash per picul in Tsi-nan-foo. The principal mines are said to 
he at Tsau-fan, a place in the hills ninety li to the eastward, 
where the coal is sold at a very much lower price than at the city. 

We pass on now through a thickly wooded well cultivated 
country for about one hundred and fifty miles; flat hut dry, and 
the soil very light and friable. The river’s hanks are steep and 
indicate a rise in summer above the present (October) level of 
from eight to fourteen feet according to the distance from the sea. 
The re-entering angles are everywhere much eaten into by the 
current, and large masses of soil are continually falling away. 
In many places the grain of this year having been sown up to 
wfithin a short distance of the water, the portions of the fields 
supporting the crop already sprouting have been undermined 
and fallen into the stream below, thus showing that the under- 
mining process is a very rapid one, probably more rapid this year 
than the experience of the inhabitants who sowed the grain led 
them to anticipate. The graves near the river, or rather the cojBSns 
from them, have generally been removed to some distance back, 
and often to the opposite shore; the exhuming and removal being 
sometimes attended with great ceremony. 

Near the course of the river are extensive vegetable gardens 
growing carrots, onions, celery, turnips, Shantung cabbages, 
brinjalls, capsicums, &c., etc., also regular plantations of fruit 
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trees such as the pear^ the date and others of less importance^ 
and in some places many square miles of land are occupied by 
the plant, the root of which is the ground nut. The date and the 
ground nut are two of the staple products of the district. At 
the time our party passed down^ the former had already been 
gathered and dried, but it was harvesting time for the latter, and 
the inhabitants of nearly all the villages were at work in the 
fields, digging them up and sifting them. A third staple product 
is cotton which though of an inferior description is rather largely 
Cultivated j and lastly we have the Shantung silk. The mulberry 
near the Yellow River appears principally, if not entirely, to he 
cultivated on the left hank, and for a distance of scarcely a 
hundred miles; the trees are standards and have much the 
appearance of those grown in England, being larger and older 
looking than those in Kiangsu. They are planted in lines at 
regular intervals, some of the plantations covering a large area 
of ground. Some specimens of the silk were obtained at a village 
in: the heart of the district, also some eggs and cocoons. The best 
silk is yellow and very long reeled, much resembles the Szechuan,, 
and I believe is often sold at the treaty ports as the product of 
that province. It is produced by worms fed indoors on the mulberry 
as in Kiangsu, the wild or outdoor fed worm not being educated 
in this district, hut amongst the hills to the southward in the 
neigbourhoods of M^ng-yin and I-shui, as I am informed, where 
the food is not the mulberry leaf hut that of a species of oak. 

The principal towns situated on the river and within this one 
hundred and fifty miles of gardenlike country are Tsi-yang, 
Tsi-tung, Pau-tai and Li-tsin, all ^^hiens.’^ The first is of no 
importance whatever; the second is a large busy and apparently 
thriving place, and would probably rank next to the capital in 
the matter of trade, though it certainly surpasses Lo-kaii in every 
attribute of a ^^port;’’ the third is small and apparently hut a 
poor place of trade and were it not the site of the principal custom 
house on the river, it would he scarcely more noticeable than 
Tsi-yang. The fourth town Li-tsin appears also to he of no 
great importance as regards trade though there is a circumstance 
connected with it which renders it remarkable, viz: the inroad 
made by the river into the city, which is situated on the concave 
hank of a sharp bend in the river. The swift current after eating" 
its way through the foreshore has at length reached the S. W. angle 
of the city which it has cai;i’ied away, together with some three bun- 
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dred feet on each side of the angle, and np to the present time is still 
at work cutting deeper into the breach, no efforts being made by 
the natives to arrest its progress. Some of the ruins of the wall 
and outlying buildings are now visible above water near the^ 
middle of tbe river, but they would form no obstruction to navi- 
gation, seven and eight fathoms having been found within a few 
yards of them and towards the right bank. 

A few miles below Li-tsin tbe country begins to change its; 
character; the well wooded and well cultivated district above 
described giving place to boundless tracts of mud and marsb but 
poorly cultivated and thinly inhabited, and the whole aspect one 
of a bleak, swampy, treeless waste, scarcely fit for man to dwell 
in. Nevertheless, on the river’s banks are villages at short 
intervals of one another down to within about twenty miles of 
the sea, which causes the traveller on the water to- form an 
exag'gerated opinion of the population of the district, though he 
is easily undeceived by walking a short distance away from the 
river when it becomes apparent that on the whole the population 
is sparse. 

In fact the only fairly habitable region is that belt of land 
immediately skirting tbe river, and from which the water of the 
annual flood drains itself off naturally, whilst bn the tracts lying 
•farther back it is either absorbed by the soil or remains on the 
surface in the shape of marshes and ponds, rendering habitation 
without artificial drainage almost an impossibility, except on a 
most limited scale. 

At tbe limit of the habitable region, viz: about twenty miles 
above the sea by the windings of the river, stands the village of 
Tie-m^n-quan, the port of the Yellow Eiver, and though only a 
village composed, like others in the neighbourhood, of mud built 
houses, it has every appearance of being a most important place. 
It is not a centre of trade but consists chiefly of hongs to which 
traders from the different towns in the neighbourhood come ta 
transact their business, and during the winter months, when the 
river is closed by ice, it is said to be nearly deserted. Now 
although it is called a port, Tie-m^n-quan is only used as such 
by small Pei-ho and Yellow Eiver junks. Larger vessels such 
as those from Ningpo, Shanghai, Swatow, &c., never come 
within twenty or twenty-five miles of it, but remain at an 
anchorage outside the bar called Tai-ping-wan, where they 
discharge their cargoes into Yellow I^iver boats, receiving their 
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liomeward freight by the same means. Thus for these junks Tie- 
mSn-quan can scarcely be considered a port. The direct trade 
which exists between places high up the river and Tien-tsin, 
Chefoo and other ports on the gulf is carried on by boats of a 
lighter draft and of a different construction to the seagoing junks 
of the southern provinces; but well suited of course to the rivers 
and shallow seas on which they are employed. The voyage to 
Ta«ku it is said occupies these boats about two days with a fair 
wind; that to Chefoo about four days. In both cases the journey 
is performed hy coasting round the gulf; and as the water for 
some distance from the shore is very shallow the sea never rolls 
heavily; and it is always possible to anchor in the event of a foul 
wind. The principal trade of Tie-m6n-quan appears to be with 
Tien-tsin; which is the nearest open port; though junks hound to 
and from all parts of the gulf are to be found there. The exports 
are generally salt; cotton; dateS; & c,; the imports are paper; timber; 

, seaweed; beanS; sugar; and a few English cotton goods and lead. 
More than three parts of the whole trade however would seem to 
be in salt, which is produced in the neighbourhood; and is 
not only exported but sent up the river in large quantities. 

The salt manufactories; if such they can be called; for they 
consist generally of nothing but a few ponds and a mud hovel or 
twO; ai*e dotted about here and there over the waste marshy 
lands before alluded tO; and though constituting on the whole a 
considerable industry j^et it appears to be one that supports but 
a small proportion of the population; and brings but a limited 
area of land under subjection. 

The countiy having only recently been left dry by the sea the 
soil still contains a certain quantity of salt; and by digging to a 
depth of two or three feet the salt water is obtained from which 
the brine is procured by evaporation. A manufactory or saltern 
consists of a series of shallow ponds connected one with the other 
by means of narrow ditches. The water is first collected in the 
outside pond; and after being allowed to evaporate for a few days 
is conducted through a ditch into a second, where it remains for 
a few days more and evaporates still ftirther;* this process being 
continued till in the fourth or fifth pond the salt is seen lying at 
the bottom; in crystallised layers as white asj and very much of 
the appearance of snow, when it is scooped out and stacked, and 
covered with a thatch work of reeds and mud. The water in the 
first or outside pond is Imt ^lightly salt, but the saltness increases 
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•with the amount of evaporation^ until arriving at the last or inner 
pond, when it becomes so intense as hardly to admit of putting 
the tongue to it. It also acquires a peculiar bitter taste as the 
evaporation proceeds and becomes beantifully clear towards the 
end of the process. In such a concentrated solution of salt as is 
the fluid in the inner ponds of these salteiuis, it would be thought 
hardly possible that any animal could exist, yet in the clear 
water above the crystallised layers thousands of small transparent 
shrimps may he seen darting and gliding rapidly about in every 
direction and resting sometimes on the salt itself. I believe this 
little animal to he the Brine Shrimp” or Cancer Salinus” 
(Linn:) well known as the inhabitant of salt pans in England, 
where the workmen believe that it is of use in clearing the brine 
of impurities and cultivate it accordingly. Whether this belief 
obtains on the coast of Shantung I was unable to ascertain, hut 
possibly it does, for certainly no attempt is made to expel the 
little creatures from the ponds. 

Tie-mAii-quan, as before remarked, i>s on the lower limit of the 
habitable and salt producing region; the country between it and 
the sea is an immense hninhahitable mud flat, stretching away 
on both sides of the river as far as the eye can reach. In 
the summer aud autumn the greater part is covered with reeds, 
the more accessible of which are collected for fuel by a race of 
miserable reed cutters, whilst the rest afford cover for vast numbers 
of wild fowl, geese of two kinds, swans, pelicans, gulls, &o. In 
winter -when the reeds are gone it must he a desert of mud, and 
when the river is in flood it is of course totally submerged. 
About twelve miles below 'ile-m^n-quan and half a mile from the 
river’s left hank is a little knoll about ten feet above the general 
level formed of sea shells and debris, evidently at one time an 
island, and upon which stands a small brick Joss-house, appa- 
rently new, and a few mud houses, the dwellings of reed cutters. 
This place is called Lau-ye-miau, the only habitable spot for many 
miles in every direction, and is probably the point reached by 
the naval surveyors in 1860, and called by them Miau-shing-pu. 
About four miles below this again we come to the bar, an object 
that has excited a great deal of interest amongst residents in 
China, it having been thought that the navigability of many 
hundreds of miles of the Yellow Biver hinged upon the depth of 
water to he found there. This view however as will he seen 
immediately is not a correct one, wiprse obstructions existing 
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higier up. At the date I visited itj October 27t]i, tlie least depth 
found was about five feet near the middle of the river^ the water 
at the time^ being according to the pilot who accompanied me^ 
about a foot or eighteen inches above low water mark. The 
deepest channel is near the right bank though there is one almost 
as deep near the left^ the shallowest part being' in the middle. 
In the former I found about nine feet^ and in the letter seven 
feet which at low water (springs) would give little over seven 
and five feet. Several junks drawing it was said about two and a 
half feet of water, were seen sailing through the left channel. 
The range of the tide, would appear on the average to be about 
two feet, rather more at springs and rather less at neaps. Ordi- 
nary neap floods^ when the river is not overflowed, are said to he 
perceptible for about twenty or thirty li above the bar, and 
springs when favoured by the wind and a low state of the river 
are sometimes noticeable as high up as Tie-m^n-quan, some sixty 
ii above it. It is of course obvious that a sufficiently long stay 
to make personal observations on the tides was impossible, and 
my information on this subject is derived from a number of junk 
skippers, pilots and others, questioned at difierent times and under 
different circumstances, and who, strange as it may appear in 
this country, agreed remarkably in their statements. It is 
possible therefore that some approximation to the truth has been 
arrived at.* 

Prom all I can gather, then, on the matter of the bar, I am 
inclined to believe that the draught of water of the southern 
junks is no obstacle to their ascending the river, but the almost 
total absence of tides and the narrowness of the channel constitute 
the principal difficulty; this more especially as the anchorage at 
Tai-ping-wan is stated to be safe and convenient and the tran- 
shipment there of cargo easily performed, whilst to work a large 
junk up a narrow and nearly tideless river for twenty miles 
would be a slow and risky process even though the depth of water 
would admit of it. 

In the case of steam-vessels, of course, these objections do not 
apply; the depth of water being the only matter for consideration. 

* [I may here remark that tke Asiatic Society required the river to he ex- 
amined as far down only as the highest point reached by the naval survey in 
1^60, viz: to about Xau-ye-miau and I wish it therefore to be distinctly 
understood that I did not go to the bar with any intention of surveying it, 
pid do not pretend for a moment to have done so. My only object in visiting 
it was to carry my work down to a known fixed point, a few lines of soundings 
being taken across the bar itself merely by way of attempting to verify 
information previously receive^ on the subject.] 
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After returning to Tie-m^n-quan from the har on the 28th of 
October, our party had thus far examined only the section of the 
river included between the Grand Canal and the sea, and there 
still remained that portion above the Grand Canal to be explored. 
It was already late in the season and before us was a journey on 
the Yellow River of some five hundred and fifty miles, upwards of 
four hundred of which was to be performed against a strong current, 
and in a craft scarcely suitable to the navigation. Every effort 
therefore was made to push on as rapidly as possible, and no 
special halts were made for any purpose, except a short one for 
longitude observations, until arriving at Pa-li-miau on the Grand 
Canal (our first station) on the 10th November, 

The river here as before noticed has no defined bed but presents 
the appearance of a belt of country ten to twelve miles broad in 
a state of flood, trees, ruined villages and patches of bare mud 
being all that is left of a once fertile and prosperous district. 
We have already seen that this is the aspect of the river for the 
nineteen miles immediately below the Grand Canal, viz : as far 
as Yii-shan and in proceeding' up stream we find another seventy- 
six miles (more or less according to the season) of a precisely 
similar character, making in all a section of ninety-five miles 
scarcely worthy of the name of a river. Bed there is none, and 
at some periods of the year scarcely a channel for boats of a 
moderate size. It is true the natives speak of two channels, and 
indeed use them, a northern one and a southern one, but both 
were gone over during the month of November, and when I say 
that our boat drawing only fifteen inches of water had often 
difficulty in finding a passage, little more need be said concerning 
the practicability of this portion of the Yellow River. During* 
the highwater i^eason, junks drawing, it is said, as much as three 
or three and half feet can use the southern channel, but the 
journey is slow and laborious in the extreme, and whole days are 
frecjuently spent in hedging over shoals or through places where 
the deposit having found a group of trees or some other object to 
silt against has commenced the formation of a mudhank. That 
there can be no great depth in this lagoon-like section of the 
river is at once apparent when we consider that the same volume 
of water which lower down is contained between the banks of 
the narrow Ta-tsing is here spread o\\t over a belt of country 
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ranging* from ten to fifteen miles in width. Had this belt at any- 
time been the site of a fairly deep river or even a deep dug canal; 
the water of the Yellow Eiver; although at first of too great a 
volume to be contained in the bed of such river or canal; would 
in time have so enlarged it by means of its scouring power as to 
have rendered it of the necessary capacity. This indeed is what 
took place in the case of the Ta-tsing, for; as we have already 
seen; the bed of that stream has become both deeper and broader 
since the advent of the Yellow River and now contains the whole 
of the latteris waters in addition to its owU; and only overflows 
its banks at the height of the flood season. Above the Grand 
Canal, however, there was no river bed of sufficient size to form 
the basis of a course for the Yellow River, and hence the wide 
spread shallow flood instead of a defined stream. There were, it 
, is true, two small canals falling into the Grand Canal within seven 
miles of one another 3 the more southerly of these, the Sun-kiang% 
was a very small one, only ninety li long it is said. A portion 
of it was examined, and the hanks in some places found to he 
hardly distinguishahle, hut everywhere the waters of the Yellow’- 
River stretched away like an overflow on both sides. To judge 
by tlie ruins of bridges, houses and pailows the region through 
which it runs must formerly have been a prosperous one. At 
present a few mud and reed hovels are the only habitations, and a 
few patches of wJieat sown on the mudhanks left temporarily 
dry by the yearly seccession of the waters the only signs of cul- 
tivation. The second or northerly canal was of much more 
importance than the Sun-kiang, and though shallow and narrow 
was about four hundred li in length. It was, and still is, called 
the Chau-wang-hO; and led, I am informed, from the old Yellow 
River to the Grand Canal near Pa-li-miau, the point of junction 
with the old Yellow River. I have never been able to ascertain 
with any certainty but I believe it to have been a short distance 
to the east of the place now called Lung-ineng'-kou, or the breach 
in the old river’s bank through which the yellow waters leave 
their former bed. It presents on the whole much the same ap- 
pearance as the Sun-kiang; viz: an embanked watercourse 
running through an inundated countiy. Its artificial hanks w^ere 
at one time at some little height above the general level of the 
country, but they have now in most places been either carried 
away by the floods or worn through by the current of the Yellow 
River, The villages and bridges are mostly in a state of ruin and 
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tlio latter as they reach now little more than halfway from hank 
to hank are additional evidences of the power of the river to form 
for itself a hed provided only that it finds a sufficiently durable 
basis to work upon. Durability in this case however is wanting*^ 
and even had the Chau-wang been many times its original breadth 
it would still have been useless as a channel for the Yellow Eiver, 
the artificial embankments being naturally unfitted to withstand 
the scouring process. As it is the canal is only traceable here 
and there for a few miles at a stretchy and as its course through the 
belt of country at present occupied by the river was a winding one, 
the portions now left are, as it is only natural to suppose, "those 
whose direction was identical or nearly so with that taken by the 
Yellow River. 

A distance of seventy six miles then, by the southern channel 
from the Grand Canal, brings us to the point where we find the 
yellow waters again fi owing in a defined channel which is traceable 
as far as the old bed, a distance of about fiftj^-two (stat.) miles. 
At the low water season this channel contains the whole Yellow 
River, but as the banks in the highest places are no more than 
about ten feet above the November level it can contain, during 
the llood season, onl}^ a portion of it, for though broad, (in some 
places over a mile), it is everywhere exceedingly shallow and its 
capacity much contracted by shoals and mudbanks. Now although 
when the banks are at ten feet above the level of the water this 
channel has the appearance of being' the permanent bed of the 
river, yet so far from thinking it permaneni, I should hesitate 
even to call it a ^^bed’’ at all, for the banks and indeed the 
country for miles on each side, are composed of the river’s own 
deposit which seems rather to have silted to a certain elevation 
above the river level than that the water had cut a hed for itself 
in the soil to a corresponding* extent — or in other words it 
apjiears that tlie river here flows hut little if at all helow the 
general level of the country, a fact which is at once demonstrated 
by considering, for example, that at a point in the lagoon-like sec- 
tion just below the lower end of the defined channel and where 
there were no hanks apparent, old trees were growing on about the 
level of the water, and ruins of houses were standing on patches 
of mud only just awash ^ whilst at a point twenty miles higher 
up and within the defined channel old trees were also growing 
on mud hanks about flush with the waterline, though here the 
river banks, wore ten feet high and lit% more than the roofs of 
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houses were to be seen above ground. It is almost superfluous to 
say that tie country thus formed of the river’s deposit is a perfect 
level, and that the soil is very light and mobile, and though the 
flood of each successive year by adding more deposit increases 
the stability, yet a powerful stream like the Yellow Eiver can I 
imagine hardly be thought to have adopted a permanent course, 
when the nature and height of its hanks, the character of the 
adjoining country, the extent of its annual overflows, &o,, are 
taken into consideration. 

Perhaps the most striking proof that the hanks and neighbour- 
ing country are the creation of the river’s deposit rather than that 
“ the channel is a natural excavation, is that of the buried or silted 
up houses, which besides is a circumstance of interest in other 
respect 5 as, for instance, that it goes to show not only the power 
of the Yellow Eiver in changing the configuration of the country 
with which its waters come in contact, but also the effects pro- 
duced by it in the economical condition of those portions of the 
population whose misfortune it is to inhabit regions coming 
within its influence. Such a region is that through which this 
section of the river flows, and where we find many entire villages 
half buried in deposit, and deserted by the greater portion 
of the inhabitants, those who remain being in a poor and miser- 
able condition. The houses are frequently silted up nearly to the 
eaves, and have generally been abandoned, though a few have been 
dug out As an example of this I may mention a joss house within 
. a few yards of a point in the river where the level of the deposit 
was some ten feet above that of the watei\ To enter this joss 
house it was necessary to crawl under the eaves, and when inside 
it was evident from alterations that had been made in the door- 
way (fee., that for some time the inhabitants had attempted to 
accommodate themselves to the constantly diminishing height of 
the building, thoug'h since the last year or two apparently they 
had been compelled to abandon it. The deposit on the inside 
was at precisely the same level as that on the outside, and was 
said by the villagers in the neighbourhood to be twelve Chinese 
feet in depth (say thirteen feet English) and to have been the 
work of fifteen years, or fifteen successive floods of the Yellow 
River. The heads of some of the larger josses still remained 
visible above the mud level, but judging by them the size of the 
rest of the figure to 3vliich they belonged, I should say that the 
statement of the villagers was rather exaggerated, and that nine 
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or ten feet (English) depth of deposit would he neai'er the mark; 
and in this opinion I am home out hy the proportions of the 
building, the height of the river and other circumstances. The 
houses, it may he remax'ked, in western Shantung and southern 
Chihli, are huilt of hrick and are more solid, and of altogether 
superior construction to those in Kiangnan and eastern Shantung, 
Many have two stories, and in every small village are to be found 
one or more of those square, castellated little towers sometimes 
called -watercastles.” 

So little used is the Yellow River above the Grand Canal, and 
the navigation on it .so little understood, that the people living 
near its hanks and even the boatmen themselves seldom know the 
distance from one place to another hy the river, hut always speak 
of distances hy the road, and even then rarely agree, showing 
of what little importance the river is regarded as a means of 
communication, even though no roads worthy of the name exist 
in its neighbourhood — nothing in fact but mere tracks over the 
mud. In the same way information regarding the direction and 
distances of towns lying hack from the river can never he obtained 
with any certainty, and though the boundary line between 
Shantung and Chihli was known approximately, that between 
Chihli and Honan was a subject of the most vague statements 
hy the people living* near the spot. The absence of towns along 
the course of the river may to some extent account for this kind 
of ignorance — the only one on the river is the old or former Fan 
(hien) of which there is nothings left now hut a small village and 
a ruined pagoda, the present town of Fan being it is said some 
thirty li to the northwards. Tung-miiig-hien is near the river 
but not visible from it — the nearest point is one from which the 
town is said to he distant 12 h in a S. E. direction. I believe it 
to ho a place of no importance, and there is certainly no trade 
carried on there hy means of the Yellow River. A somewhat 
tedious journey of a fortnight from the Grand Canal brought our 
party on the 24th of November to Lung-m^n-kau, the diverging 
point of the old and new courses of the Yellow River and the 
upper limit of the exploration. The breach in the embankment of 
the old river is about a mile in width, and the present channel 
luins, as it were, diagonally through it. The two hanks at this 
point are about three miles apart. Near the northern one there is 
' a depression about a quarter of a mile broad full of small sandhills, 
the only part of the old bed having any^appcara^ce of a dried up 

\ 
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watercourse. Tliis was tlie main or low water cliannel of tlie old 
river^ tlie artificial^ outer emLankments marking only tlie limit 
attained during tlie annual floods. The course of this low-water 
channel; as indicated hy the present river to the west; and the 
line of sand hills to the east of the breach; was not always parallel 
to the flood hankS; hut made a winding; tortuous line between them; 
apparently like a natural river; and the point where the breach 
now. is was one where the current impinged on the north bank. 
Those parts of the bed of the old river lying between the low-water 
channel and either bank are at a considerable elevation above tlie 
general level of the neighbouring country; and this is particularly 
apparent at the broach where the bank is seen in section; the outer 
slope being some forty feet in vertical height whilst the inner would 
be about twenty or twenty-five feet — sliowing an eleyation of the 
bed of fifteen or twenty iminear tlie bank 3 though as it slopes 
somewhat towards the lo'w water channel the average for the 
whole breadth (exclusive of that channel) would probably not be 
more than about fifteen feet. Tims by a mere cursory inspection 
of tbe heigbbourliood of the breach; the cause of the Yellow 
River’s chang'e of course is at once apparent. The river had so 
diminished tho capacity of its bed; (which by the way was alw'ays ■ 
an artificial one); by depositing the alluvium with which its 
waters were charged; that the main pressure during the flood 
season had come to bear on the upper or •weaker part of the 
embankments; and no measures having been taken to strengthen 
tliese or deepen the channel; the great catastrophe happened 
ivhich with its conserpiences had been predicted by tlie Abbe 
Hue* some years before; a catastrophe whicb has caused not only 
tho devastation by flood of that line of country through which 
the river now' flows but has also iinpoverished to sucli an extent 
the districts through which it formerly flowed; and which wmre 
dependent upon it for irrigation; as to render them almost unin- 
habitable and to throw a great portion of tlie population out of 
employment. 

Car le lit actiicl dit fleuve Jaune, dans les jn’ovinccs dii Honan ct du 
Kiaiigjsou, surplus do deux cents lieux de long, oat plus eleve quo la inest^ue 
totalite de Pimmoiise plaine qux forme sa valleo. Ce lit continuaut^toiijours 
a s’exliausaer par Pouormc quantite do rase quo le flciiye diarric, on pout 
prevoir pour uno epo(j[uc pen reculec nno catastrophe opouvantablo, et qui 
porfcera la luort ot lo ravage dans les contreos qui avoisinent ce terrible lieuve, 
— VoiHtga dans Ja/rartark^ ^r. Tom. 1, p. 223. 
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Lixng^-m^n-kaii is a small village Iniilt along tlie north bank 
of the old river east of the breach. About ninety li W. S. W. of 
it stands Kai-fung-foo (or Pien-liang-ching as it is more generally 
called) the capital of Honan; and twenty-five or thirty li to the 
S. E, is Lan-i (or Lan-yang) hien, a place that has gone entirely 
to ruin during the last few years. It consists now of nothing but 
a few mud and reed houses and is said to have been abandoned 
by the mandarins. A road leads down the old bed and through’ 
Lan-i towards the souths and boats bringing cargoes down the 
river sometimes discharge them at Lung-m6n-kau for conveyance 
by waggon to towns in that direction. Some of these boats bring 
small quantities of good anthracitic coal from the neighbourhood 
of Hoai-king-foo; others iron ware^ such as cast pots and pans 
wire, t&c., from places not far distant; all of which are sent south 
or east by road, Lung-m^n-kau having no trade whatever of its 
own. 

After leaving Lung-men-kau, the river was followed down as 
far as the Grand Canal, which was reached on the 30th 
November. It had been intended as before remarked to have 
examined the channel, which leads from Nan-shan (on the Grand 
Canal) to Yil-shan, and runs near the southern limit” of the 
river; hut the fall of water had been so great since the first view 
of this channel was obtained on the 17th October that it had 
become impracticable for all but the smallest boats, and seeing 
that the ice had already begun to form on the shallow w'-aters of 
the river, it was thought advisable rather to leave this channel 
unexamined than incur the risk of being frozen in, and having to 
transport the timekeepers overland. However as its length can 
be scarcely twenty miles, and as it is impracticable for large 
boats except during* the summer, but little could have been gained 
by visiting it, more especially as the northern parallel channel 
had already been thoroxxghly examined. At Nan-shan therefore 
on the 1st December the exploration came to an end and the 
party returning by way of the Grand Canal arrived at Chinkiang 
on the 15th of December. 

To sum xxp shortly the capabilities of the Yellow River for 
navigation, it would seem that a vessel of sufficiently light draft 
to cross the bar, would have no difficxxlty in ascending the river 
dixring all hxxt the lowest point of the season as far as Tsi-lio a 
distance approximately of two hundred*aiid ten statute miles from 
the bar; and were the ruins of the bi^dge at that place rcixioY(‘d 
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a further distance of fifty-eig-ht miles would be rendered navigable, 
making in all two hundred and sixtj^-six statute miles from the bar 
to Yil-shan. To such craft the shoal three miles below Tsi-ho would 
scarcely be an obstacle, though with Ihe river at its lowest and 
the vessel loaded to cross the bar at high water it would probably 
prove impassable. In many places the bends in the river’s course 
are, very sharp wdth spits sometimes projecting from the salient 
angle, but this would certainly be no obstacle to vessels under 
two hundred feet in length, and considering the navigation on the 
Pei-ho, where the curves are still sharper and the river narrower, 
even a greater length might he found practicable. 

All heyond Yil-shan, as far as Lung-mto-kau, must he regarded 
as totally unnavigahle, exce23t perhaps the nineteen miles between 
Yil-shan and the Grand Canal which could he used during the 
high water season. The dilference in the river’s level between 
the highest and lowest points in the year is something very con- 
siderable j but until the fluctuations shall have been observed 
throughout a whole year it will be impossible to obtain accurate 
information on this subject. The yearly rise or fall is sometimes 
greater than at others, but taking the November level of last 
year as a base, and judging of the former by the indications of 
the banks and other signs, and of the latter from native informa- 
tions, I should think that a yearly range of twenty to twenty-two 
feet would not he far from the mark. Both rise and fall take 
place very irregularly, and it is said that a fall of three feet in 
one day is a common occurrence especially towards the approach 
of winter. 

The current during the flood season is of course far stronger 
than when the water is low, hut on this subject also little can 
be said in the absence of a whole year’s observations. On the 
26th October at Tie-men-qnan it ran from two and a half to three 
knots an hour, and at Lo-kau on the 5th November rather under 
four, and near Yu-shan on the 9th about the same, whilst on the 
iagooii-like section above the canal it was generally under two. 
Such solitary instances as these however form hut a ]ioor guide 
for making a general estimate, and though I believe that at the 
lowest point of the season it is not much less than in November, 
yet during the height of the floods it must be nearly double. 


As in the first paragra])hs of this paper mention was made of 
a southern outlet of the Yellow Eiver existing at the present day. 
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it must be explained here that this was caused directly by a rupture. 

Thoug'li not a subject coming strictly within the province of 
this I’eport; it may not be entirely out of place to notice here the 
impture of the south bank of the old river near Yang-kiau in 
Honan^ about one hundred and fifty li above Kai-fung-foo, which 
occurred in the 6th Chinese month. Not having visited the spot 
my information on this subject is of course derived from the 
natives^ who report that the bank is carried away for about three 
li and that the vrater of the Yellow River flowing through the 
breach floods a large tract of country outside the bank^ and then 
finds its way into a small river called the Sha^ a tributary of the 
Wliai, which latter flows into the Hung-tsze lake. This breach is 
called Sin-lung-'men-kau, the one lower down being sometimes 
known as Lau-lung-mSn-kau. It is said that the aixthorities are 
trying to re|)air it in time for next summer’s flood^ about a third 
of the work being already finished^ (in November), and the common 
belief is that when the upper one has been closed the lower one 
will be taken in hand and the river made to flow along its old 
course to the sea. This however would appear to be impossible 
as long as the old bed remains at its present level and to deepen 
it or to raise the embankments would be equally impossible in the 
present disorganised and impoverished state of the country. On 
the 22nd November, while proceeding up the Yellow River, I had 
a coi'roboration of the statements of the natives regarding a com- 
munication with the southern waters b}^ meeting five or six 
Hung-tsze boats whose people said they had come from Ying-chow 
(or Hing-chow) in Kiangnan by way of the Sha. These boats 
were said to draw about one feet and a half of water, but as they were 
dropping down with the current no information could be obtained 
concerning the Sha or the communication between the Yellow' 
River and the Hung-tsze, a matter of great interest, as should a 
permanent communication be found to exist the Yellow River 
will have to be regarded as in part nothing more than a tributary 
of the Yang-tsze. The amount of water parted with through the 
new breach I believe to be very inconsiderable, 


ARTICLE X. 


IIETKOBPEGT OF EVENTS IN CHINA AND JAPAN 
DURING THE YEAR 1B68. 

" 4 -^ 

The year opened with tlie interesting* intelligence that Great 
Britain had resolved on an Abyssinian expedition, and that on 
November 27th, 1867, two millions sterling had been voted for 
that purpose. The resolve was well received tliroughout the 
empire. The first mail of the year also brought news of the 
- execution of the Fenian murderers at Manchester on November 
S4th. The precautionary measures taken ])revented any out- 
break among the large Irish 2 )opulation of Manchester. 

A meeting of land renters in Shanghai on 10th January fixed 
the assessment for taxing purposes to the end of the municipal 
year. Indications of the increased difficulties of municipal gov- 
ernment in the cosmopolitan settlement of Shanghai wore not 
wanting in this meeting. On the 5th January a fire destroyed 
several foreign houses on the Frencli Concession close to the parish 
church. On the Gth the Nienfei rebels threatened the banks of the 
Yangtszo, nortli of Chinkiang, and to^vards the. end of the month 
actually swe])t through the imi)ortant town of llsien-wen-miao, 
taking from it much booty. A letter from the Tsung-le yameii 
pointed out tlie status of the Chinese niemhers of the mission 
about to start to Europe. 

On the 4th the Costa Mica brought intelligence of the successful 
opening* of Pliogo and Osaka to foreign trade. Mr. Burlingame 
visited Tseng-kuo-fan late in the month to ex])hiin the mission to 
Europe, From J apan the startling and melancholy news reached 
us that the American Admiral Bell and Lieut. Reid had been 
drowned on the bar at Osaka on tbe lltb. Several im])ortant 
bankrupt cases came before the Supreme Court this month, and the 
agitation concerning the appropriation of the .Recreation Fund 
will long live in the memory of Shanghai. 

Mr. McLeavy Brown arrived in February to join the Ohinese 
embassy, and on the IGth information readied us that Mr. T. T. 
Cooper had reached Shaze in Szechuen, and that Mr. Myburgli, 
II. B. M.’s Consul at Hiogo, was dead. General Napier landed in 
Abyssinia on the ‘Lh, On^hc lltU ihc Hongkong and Shanghai 
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Bank declared a dividend of 12 per cent, and a larg’e reserve^' and 
the annual meeting’ of the Shanghai Steam Navigation Co, took 
place on the 21st. A most serious fire occurred 'in Foocho’W', 
destroying j)roperty to the value of 200,000 taels.' At Osaka 
some hard fighting proved the hopelessness of the Taicoon’s cause, 
his troops were defeated and his palaces burned or plundered. 
Foreigners had to retreat from Osaka in no very pleasant manner. 

Early in March the rebels again threatened Tien-tsin and 
devastated the country close to the capital. The Taotai of 
Shanghai notified that government institutions had been 
established in Shanghai for the gratuitous vaccination of native 
children. In Japan a boat’s crew from a French man-of-war 
were brutally murdered by some soldiers of the Prince of Fizen. 
Ample vengeance was hov^ever exacted. Land sales effected in 
Shanghai during the month show an astonishing decrease in 
tlie value of estates. 

Telegraphic news in April announced the appointment of 
Boss Browne as Minister to China. On the 11th it was agreed at 
a meeting of the China Fire Insurance Go. to wind the affair up, 
a most unwise resolution as subsequent events have proved. 
The Mixed Court in the Maloo was oijened on the 0th instant. 
News per Cadiz on the lOtli announced a murderous attack on 
Sir Harry Parkes while on a visit to his Imperial Majesty the 
Mikado of Japan. Sir Harry’s life was probably saved by a 
J aj^anese noble who wms riding by his side. Several men of the 
escort were wounded, none however, fatally. 

Ill May rebellion was still rampant near Tien-tsin, and Taku 
was abandoned. Great fears were entertained in Tien-tsin that 
the place would be taken. Mr. T. T. Cooper had reached the 
western boundary of Szechiien in safety. On the 4th instant a 
meeting of land renters was held at H. B. M.’s Consulate, when 
a resolution was passed declaring that non-rate paying German 
firms shoidd he excluded from the benefit of municipal institutions. 
A meeting of the Shanghai Club to consult with regard to their 
indebtedness to the Recreation Fund ended in nothing. On the 
24th May the JEllora brought the good news that the Abyssinian 
expedition had ended most successfully and gloriously, that 
Theodore had been slain, Magdala taken, and all the captives 
released. The woidd be assassin of the Duke of Edinburgh 
in Australia had been sentenced to death. On the 23rd the fine 
P. & 0. steamer Benares stranded on FiijhormaiC^ 
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became a total wreck/ During May tlie agitation concerning 
Chefoo gold mines commenced. 

y In June Shanghai was amused and edified by the celebrated 
trials for libel at the suit of Mr* Barnard. The two defendants 
were fined small sums. The celebrated Vice-roy Tseng-kuo-faii 
visited Shang'hax this month. The usual complimentary Consular 
visits were made to, and returned by him. At Kiukiang a curious 
dispute arose between the Taotai and Commissioner of Customs. 
The Taotai seems to have got the best of it, as the Commissioner 
has been sent elsewhere. Lord Brougham’s death was announ ced. 
The French exploring expedition which had started from Saigon, 
arrived at Hankow after two years absence, during which the 
chief died. The rebels were gradually retreating from near 
Beking. A new set of rules regarding the settlement of questions 
connected with Customs’ confiscations arrived from Peking, as 
also a longTetter from H.B.M.’s Minister regarding security chops. 
Great excitement was caused by the action of certain Americans 
who chartered the steamer China to go to the Corea for the 
apparent purpose of unearthing a dead King and taking possession 
of the treasure with which he was supposed to he buried. 

On the 8th J uly a Court was held at the United States Consulate 
to try F, B. Jenkins for his share in the expedition to the Corea, 
alleged to have been for the purpose of exhuming the body of one 
of the Kings. The Court acquitted the accused. A Naval Court 
was held about the same time at the British Consulate on the 
Commanding and other oflicers of the Peninsular and Oriental 
steamer Benares, The Commanding officer xvas acquitted, but 
two of the others had their Certificates suspended for a period of 
six months. On the 8th a farewell dinner w^as given to Mr. Consul 
Winchester on his return to Europe after a service of twenty-five 
years in China and Japan. Messrs, Eussell & Co.’s proposal to 
erect a jetty opposite to their premises in the British settlement 
led to a prolonged discussion as to the claims of private owners to 
the foreshore of the river opposite that settlement. Messrs. Russell 
& Co. finally withdrew the proposal. Mr. Fitzroy, for many j^-ears 
Commissioner of Customs at iShanghai, died at Nagasaki on the 
8th. On the IT'th a severe gale passed over the settlement causing 
extensive floods and resulting in the loss of many native junks. 
On the 23rcl Mr, W. Medhurst assumed charge of the British 
Consulate duriim' the ahmice of Mr. Winchester. 
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In Hongkong’ mncli dissatisfaction wa^ expressed at Reaction, 
of the Chinese Govermeiit in establisliing within the limits of the 
Colony certain stations for levying’ taxes on their snhje^ts, and 
also for placing’ Custom’s harriers at the several entrances^to the 
harbour for the purpose of obtaining contributions from passing 
vessels. 

August opened with the new^s that the Taotai at Chefoo had 
formally forbidden the “working of gold mines in Shantung pro- 
vince;, declaring such to be in contravention of the laws of China. 

On the Srd a very able letter concerning Consular jurisdiction 
over persons on board ships in Chinese waters was issued by Mr. 
Seward; United States Consul General at Shanghai. A Company 
to be called the North -China Steam Navigation Co. for the purpose 
of continuing Messrs. Trautmann & Co.’s line of steamers between 
Shanghai and the northern ports was instituted. News from the 
north declared that the rebels had again entered Shantung. 

About the middle of the month news was received at Shanghai 
that a gross outrage had been committed by a Chinese mob on 
the persons and property of certain Missionaries who had taken 
up their residence at Yangchowfoo in this province, with the inten- 
tion of establishing’ a permanent Mission. Mr. Medhurst pro- 
ceeded at once to the spot to investigate the facts of the case. 

The Municipal Council having revised objections to the expense 
of keeping prisoners sentenced to hard labour by the Mixed 
Court; the Taotai took the opportunity of declaring this punish- 
ment to be unsupported by Chinese precedent and in consequence 
abolished it. 

An intercepted despatch from Tseng-kuo-fan Vicei’oy of the 
Liang Kiang to the central government respecting' treaty revision 
was published about this time. While in some respects more 
favourably disposed towards foreign improvements than might 
have been expected from its author, there was throug'hout a marked 
indisposition to accept the altered position of affairs now becoming 
evident even to Chinese statesmen. 

Mr. Medhurst having proceeded to Chinkiang and Yangchow 
found that a spirit of hostility to foreigners had been aroused in 
with cities, which was fostered if not originally instigated by the 
ruling classes. Under these circumstances he proceeded to 
Nanking to obtain a personal interview with the Viceroy and 
urge on him a settlement of the points at issue, which mainly 
consisted of the right of residence undisturbed in the interior, and 
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ooii^eiisation for injuries received. While negotiations .were 
proceeding' the ill-timed withdrawal of H.M.S. Rhmldo, Com- 
maiider Busily which had accompanied him so far, broke olf these 
. negotiations before their conclusion, and led to the whole matter 
heiHg’ referred to Peking for adjustment. 

News was received of the arrival of Mr. T. T. Cooper at Bathang 
in Thibet on his way to the Indian frontier. The opposition of 
theThibetan authorities combined witlrwant of funds unfortunately 
compelled his reton after he had assayed to gain the Birman 
^frontier through the territories ruled Over by the Panthay, King 
of Yunnan^^ While trying to make arrangements with an officer 
of the latter he was betrayed to the Chinese, by whom he was 
kept in prison for some time and only let go on his promise to 
" reton at once to Hankow, 

The erection of telegraph. posts in the British settlement by a 
private firm was made an subject of discussion with reference t(^ 
the recurring question of public and private rights in the settle- 
ments. 

It: was announced that the British government had given a 
plot of land near the present Consular Jail to this Society on 
condition that a building should he erected thereon for the purposes 
^of a library and museum. 

Early in November a British squadron consisting of the Modney 
Capt. Heneage, the Mhuddo acting Commander Furgiiharson,.and 
PI.M, gunboat Skmey^ accompanied l)3'’ Mr. Medliurst went up to 
Nanking for the purpose of effecting* a settlement of the Yangchow 
difficulties hitherto refused by the provincial government. A threat 
to seize a new Chinese government gunboat, unless some satis- 
factory arrangement could be arrived at, led to Tseng-kuo-fan 
the Viceroy acceding to all Mx*. Medhurst’s demands. A detach- 
ment of Seamen and Mariners afterwards proceeded to Yangchow 
where they remained for some four weeks having taken up quarters 
in the Ilsing-chiao temple. The expedition was afterwards joined 
by the Ieunu% Commander Lord C. Scott. During the stay of 
the forces at Yangchow the utmost order was preserved in the 
city. 

News arrived on the Sdth of the death of Mr. Thomas Taylor 
Meadows H.B.M. Consul at Newchwang. Mr, Meadows was 
a corres])onding' member of this Society, and was well known not 
only in China Init in Europe for liis knowledge (ff the Chinese 
people, governnuoit and language, 
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D nvm g the year few events of importan ce pccurrod* The partial 
success of the Burlinghame Mission in .the United States seemed 
to raise tlze hopes of the old ohstructive party, and led to a fixed 
resolution on their part to oppose all changes however needed. 
Petitions to open mines of coal or metal were persistently refused, 
and such simple matters as the improvement of tlie roads leading 
to the coal mines of Pechili "were forbidden on the most trivial 
grounds. The negotiations for the revision of the Treaties of 
Tientsin were carried on hut slowly, Sir Rutherford Alcock finding 
it a difficult matter to overcome the prejudices of the authorities 
so far as to obtain any real concession. 
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